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Foreword 



Welcome to Working With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension, Those who have been invol 'ed 
in developing this project look forward *o 
your participation as a way of bringing it 
full circle— back to the state and county 
Extension educators whose requests for 
help ill their changing professional roles 
initiated the materials you are working 
with today. 

This in-service education series has been 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, ECOP, the ECOP Subcommittee on 
Personnel and Program Development, 
ES-USDA, and all of the state and ter- 
ritorial Extension services and their direc- 
tors. Each of these g-oups hopes you find 
the training a rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 

Working With Our Publics was made pos- 
sible through its many supporters and par- 
ticipants, a few of whom are mentioned 
here. Initial support by Mary Nell Green- 
wood was crucial, as has been the con- 
tinuing involvement of Administrator 
Myron Johnsrud. The ECOP Subcommit- 
tee on Personnel and Program Develop- 
ment has guided every step of the 
project. M. Randall Barnett, Terry L. 
Gibson, W. Robert Lovan, Ronald C. 
Powers, and Leodrey Williams deserve 
special mention, as does Connie Mc- 
Kenna, whose untold hours of work and 
miles of travel made sure it all fell into 
place. 

The expertise, leadership, proficiency, 
and hours of work devoted to the project 
by the developers of the sev^n modules- 
David R. Sanderson, Richard T. Liles 
and R. David Mustian, Lee J. Gary and 
Jack D. Timmons, Laverne B. Forest, 
Betty L. Wells, Verne W. House and 
Ardis A. Young, and J. David Deshler, 
respectively— brought it all together. 

It is obvious that Working With Our 
Publics would not have come into being 
without the financial support of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. What may 



not be so immediately obvious is the con- 
tinuing interest, support, and dialogue 
provided by the Foundation through its 
president, Norman A. Brown. 

The many state and county Extension 
professionals who took part in this 
project as writers, researchers, 
reviewers, and field test participants in 
the individual modules are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

As project leader, I would like to ac- 
knowledge here the support given to the 
entire series by North Carolina Agri- 
cuhural Extension Service Director 
Chester D. Black. Grateful recognition 
is given to a long-time colleague and col- 
laborator in many writing projects, Adcle 
P. Covington, who was principal editor 
for the series. Valuable contributions to 
the development were made by Joan 
Wright (California), Lee Hoffman 
(Washington, D.C.), Brian Findsen 
(New Zealand), Heriberto Martinez 
(Puerto Rico), and in the later phases by 
Janice L. Hastings (New Hampshire), Jo 
Jones (Ohio), John M. Pettitt, John G. 
Richardson, and Frank J. Smith (North 
CaroKna). David M. Jenkins, Depart- 
ment Head, and the staff of North 
Carolina State University's Department 
of Agricuhural Communications deserve 
special thanks for their outstanding per- 
formance in publishing the modules. 

Working With Our Publics is designed to 
increase your knowledge and ski!ls for 
work with your changing clientele in 
today's social environment. It also will 
help you, as a member of the Extension 
te im, to work with the imperative issues 
facing the Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem, as well as to expand those skills as 
an Extension educator that are a neces- 
sary complerner* ♦o your other technical 
and administ»"' .e roles. 

If you are new to the practice of Exten- 
sion, wc hope that you will view these 
training materials as a greeting and a ges- 
ture of support from those who have 
gone before you. If you are an ex- 
perienced Extension educator, we hope 
that you will enjoy this *Miterary conver- 



sation** with your peers. In either case, 
we are confident that you will find the in- 
iormation and activities presented here to 
be timely, stimulating, and practical. 
After all, they were developed by Exten- 
sion educators! 

Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 

Assistant Director, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Head, Department of Adult and 
Community College Education 

North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Overview of the Series 



Timmons, University of Missouri at 
Columbia.) 



The series IVorking With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension consists of seven independent 
training modules. Based upon needs and 
objectives identified by Extension profes- 
sionals, the modules are designed to 
stand on their own as independent instruc- 
tional packages, or to be used as a com- 
prehensive series. Very briefly, the 
modules and theii authors are: 

Module 1: Understanding Cooperative 
Extension. The history, mission, values, 
ano networks that make the Cooperative 
Extension System and the land-grant in- 
stitutions unique. Participants will ex- 
amine their own expectations, values, 
and skills, in light of the System's needs, 
to ensure a good **fit" between the in- 
dividual and the organization. (Nine 
contact hours of training developed b> 
David R. Sanderson, University of 
Maine at Orono.) 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process. An introduction to, and guided 
practice in, the premises, concepts, and 
processes oTnonformal Extension edu- 
cation—planning, designing and imple- 
n^enting, and evaluating and accounting 
for Extension education programs. Both 
new and experienced staff members who 
complete this module will understand and 
be able to apply the programming pro- 
cess as it relates to Extension education. 
(Twenty-four contact hours of training 
developed by Richard T. Liles and 
R. David Mustian, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh ) 

Module 3: Developing Leadership. 

How to acquire and exercise leadership 
skills and how to identify, recruit, 
develop, and work with community 
leaders. Intended for all Extension 
professionals, the Module is designed to 
improve participants' abilities to identify 
and involve lay leaders in Extension 
programs and, hence, to develop leader- 
ship capabilities among Extension's clien- 
tele. (Twelve contact hours of training 
developed by Lee J. Caiy and Jack D. 



Module 4: Situational Analysis. How to 
determine the need for the Extension 
educator's involvement in issues and to 
understand the economic, social, politi- 
cal, and environmental contexts in plan- 
ning, designing, and implementing 
programs. This Module is designed to 
provide botii new and experienced Exten- 
sion staff members with an appreciation 
of the role that analysis plays in program- 
ming and decisionmaking, as well as the 
skills to identify, collect, analyze, and 
use relevant data in the Extension educa- 
tion effort. (Twelve contact hours of 
training developed by Laverne B. Forest, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison.) 

Module 5: Working With Groups and 
Organizations. Development of skills in 
working with and through groups and un- 
derstanding the behavior of groups, or- 
ganizations, and agencies. New and 
exp..iienced staff members who complete 
their frainingwill be better able to 
analyze the behavior of individuals, 
groups, organizations, and governmental 
agencies. They will gain the skills to 
build mutually beneficial working 
relationships, and to deal with networks 
of influence and key power actors in 
client communities. (Eighteen contact 
hours of training developed by Betty L. 
Wells, Iowa State University.) 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions. In-service education in analyz- 
ing public problems, anticipating the con- 
sequences of Extension's involvement in 
issues, and working effectively in areas 
of controversy. Personnel who play a 
pai ; in deciding Extension's involvement 
will build the knowlea^^e and skills 
needed to design, deliver, and evaluate 
educational programs on public issues. 
(Eighteen contact hours of training 
developed by Verne W. House, Montana 
State University, and Ardis A. Young, 
Washington State University.) 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives. Information and exercises 
on working with Extension's publics to 



achieve a proactive stance toward the fu- 
ture through projecting future conditions, 
analyzing trends, and inventing futures. 
All participants, particularly those with a 
background of field experience, will 
benefit from enhanced capabilities to 
develop and provide educational pro- 
gramming that helps clients carry out sys- 
tematic planning for the future. (Twelve 
contact hours of training developed by 
J. David Deshler, Cornel) University.) 



How to Use This Module 

This module consists of five major jrarts, 
separated into sections in this notebook. 
Workshop leaders are urged to become 
thoroughly familiar with each of these 
parts well before they schedule training. 

Sourcebook. The Sourcebook contains 
the conceptual content for the Module, 
the overall purposes and objectives, and 
a Selected Annotated Bibliography. 
Workshop leaders can obtain a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the content by 
studying this section. Providing the 
Souicebook to workshop participants 
before the training can help prepare them 
for the learning experiences in which 
they will be involved. 

Leader's Guide. The Guide provides 
instructions on preparing for and conduct ■ 
ing the six workshop units. Suggestions 
are given for creating a learning environ- 
ment that models adult education prin- 
ciples. 

Case Study. The Case Study is repre- 
sentative of a realistic county setting, and 
provides a common data source for use 
with many of the workshop experiences. 
The Leader's Guide p'*ovides informa- 
tion on the benefits of using case studies. 
The Adams County, USA, Case Study 
also can be used as a model for develop- 
ing a local case study. 



are intended for distribution to the 
learners are included in the Learners' 
Packet. Additional copies may be pur- 
chased from the publisher or reproduced 
locally. Suggestions for when these 
materials should be used are in the 
Leader's Guide. 

Instructional Aids. The Instructional 
Aids include videotapes, slide sets with 
audiotapes, a computer disk, copies of 
pages from another publication, and 
masters for producing overhead 
transparencies. Suggestions about when 
to use the various aids are included in the 
Leader's Guide. 

Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 
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Introduction to Module 
2: The Extension 
EducatiOf i Process ^ 



Extension education is a process of work- 
ing with people to help them gain and 
apply knowledge, solve thtir problems, 
and improve the quality of their lives. 
The Extension education process is 
dynamic, interactive, collaboraiive, and 
facilitativc. Extension education is 
unique in its applicaton of educational 
principles, drawn from the social and be- 
havioral sciences, to evolve a planned 
program that has the major elements of 
program development— program plan- 
ning, design and implementation, and 
evaluation and accountability. 

Purposes of Module 2 



The primary purposes of Module 2 are to: 

1 . Understand the uniqueness of the prac- 
tice of Extension; 

2. Understand and apply the basic prin- 
ciples of the Extension education 
process; and 

3. Develop and refine the knowledge, 
skills, abilities, and attitudes Extension 
educators need to implement the Exten- 
sion education process. 



The Module developers are grateful for the ad- 
vice and assistance of Dr. E J. BoonCv whose con- 
ceptual model for programming formed the base 
for this Module and is used throughout the 
Cooperative Extension System (E. J. Boone. 
Developing Ptof^nwts m A<htlt EdiutUion, 
Englewood Cliffs. N. J.' PrenticC'HaM. Inc., 
1985.) 



As practitioners of nonfornial adult 
education. Extension educators must un- 
derstand how the learner, the Extension 
educator, the context in which leaming 
taKes place, and the content of planned 
programs influence the Extension educa- 
tion process. In addition. Extension 
educators need to be committed to the 
mission, philosophy, and objectives of 
Extension. 

Objectives of Module 2 

The objectives of Module 2: The Exten- 
sion Education Process are: 

1 . To build Extension educators' under- 
standing of the Extension education 
process; 

2. To build Extension educators' under- 
standing of the assumptions, concepts, 
and premises that underlie the Extension 
education process; and 

3. To increase Extension educators' 
skills in implementing the Extension 
education process. 

The Nature, Structure, and 
Functions of the Extension 
Education Process 



In this section, the Extension education 
process is defined; planned change and 
programming are described; and assump- 
tions about programming, planned 
change, and the Extension education 
process are introduced. The last part of 
this section contains the objectives, ele- 
ments, and principles of the Extension 
education process. 



The Extension Education Process 
Defined 



Extension education is a process of work- 
ing with people, not for them. The 
process is one of helping people become 
self-reliant, not dependent on others. It is 
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a process of making pjople the central ac- 
tors in the drama, not stage hands or 
spectators. It is a process of helping 
people, through education, to put useful 
knowledge to work for themselves. Ex- 
tension education is a process that invol- 
ves communication of research-based 
information to learners, who then apply 
the information to solve problems with 
which they are confronted. Thus, Exten- 
sion education is a process of interactive 
and problem-solving orogramming that 
has as its focus, planned change. 



Planned Change 

Planned change refers to the purposeful 
alteration of the way people think and 
behave, or the way they structure or 
organize their lives. The success of Ex- 
tension education is directly related to 
the degree of planned change that is an 
outcome of the educational process. 
Bennis and his co-workers (1969, p. 4) 
describe planned change as a **con- 
scious, deliberate, and collaborative ef- 
fort to improve the operations of a 
human system, whether it be a self-sys- 
tem, social system, or cultural system, 
through the utilization of scientific 
knowledge." Forexample, theemphasis 
may be on change in the individual dairy 
farmer's knowledge of how to control 
for mastitis; a group of dairy farmers in 
changing sanitation practices; oron 
changing the method of keeping records 
for dairy herd improvement. 

Planned change in the Extension educa- 
tion process is a collaborative effort 
among the Extension educator and lay 
leaders, the learner or learner groups, 
and systems. Zahman (1973) emphasizes 
that people often resist change. He fur- 
ther indicates that people are less likely 
to resist change when they are involved 
in decisions about the proposed change; 
when the change can be tried in parts, 
rather than the whole; or when the 
change can be tried on 'i limited scale. 



People also need to see the benefits of 
planned change over current and alterna- 
tive ideas or practices. People are more 
likely to accept change, if it is reversible. 

If the change is tried, but rejected, can 
the former behavior be resumed? The 
more complex the change seems to the 
learner, the less likely the change will be 
accepted. The change also needs to be 
compatible with the learner's lifestyle, 
and should neither contradict beliefs held 
by the individual nor cause the individual 
to have to choose alternatives that may 
violate his or her psychological , social, 
or cultural principles. If the planned 
change is to be accepted, it should be 
easily communicated, and should in- 
volve a minimum of risk and uncertainty 
for the learner. 

The idea of planned change emphasizes 
that the process is intentional, future- 
oriented, and moving toward some 
preconceived end that has been mutually 
agreed upon through collaboration be- 
tween the Extension educator and the 
learners. The preconceived end will be 
an observable difference in the way the 
learners behave or organize and struc- 
ture their lives. Thus, the Extension 
education process is driven by the notion 
that people can improve themselves and 
their circumstances through using in- 
novation, scientific technology, and ap- 
plying acquired knowledge and practices 
to their present circumstances. [Note: 
Greater attention to the futuristic aspect 
of the Extension educator role is spoken 
to in Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives.) 

In Extension education, planned change 
is an outcome of intentional decisions to 
bring about improvements in the quality 
of living. Planned change moves the 
learner from a present level of behavior 
or circumstances to a more desirable be- 
havior or improved circumstances. In Ex- 
tension education, planned change also 
infers a degree of permanence. That is, 
the behavior or condition remains 
changed, andd^snot revert to its 
former state. Sometimes, intended chan- 
ges also bring about unintended changes 
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that neither *he educator nor the learner 
anticipate. Thus, those involved in bring- 
ing about planned change need to be care- 
ful, thoughtful, purposeful, and 
deliberate, for planned change may in- 
volve risk. As pointed out in Module 1: 
Understanding Cooperative Extension, 
involving people in the planned change 
process reduces that risk. 



Programming 



The programming process encompasses 
all of the planned, coordinated, and col- 
laborative activities of Extension edu- 
cators, lay leaders, learner groups, and 
systems (such as neighborhoods, com- 
munities, special-interest groups, and the 
Extension organization). These activities 
are focused on designing and effecting 
educational strategies chat should cul- 
minate in behavioral change in individual 
learners and within learner groups and 
systems (Boone, 1985). This concep- 
tualization of programming is consi'^tent 
with Schroeders (1980, p. 42) definition 
of adult education as "a developmental 
process used to link various agent and 
cMent systems for the purpose of estab- 
lishing directions aiid procedures for 
adult learning programs/* 



Assumptions 



Several assumptions undergird this con- 
ceptualization of the Extension education 
process, i.e., assumptions about 
programming, the planned program, and 
the Extension edu'^ator. 

Assumptions About Programming. 
The following assumptions about 
programming undergird and permeate 
the total programming process, begin- 
ning with planning and extending 
through evaluating and accounting for 
program outcomes (Boone, 1985, 
pp. 4-5): 

1. Programming is directed toward change 
in behavior of the individual adult learner, 
of learner groups, and of systems. 



2. Programming is a decisionmaking 
p: cess, 

3. Programming is a collaborative effort 
involving both the adult education or- 
ganization and its learners and their 
leaders in identifying, assessing, and 
analyzing the educational needs of those 
learners. 

4 Programming in adult education is a sys- 
tem, that is. its parts ... are interrelated, 
ordered, and linked to form a collective 
whole. 

5. Programming is the principal means by 
which the adult education organization ob- 
tains feedback. 

Assumptions About the Planned 
Program. In addition to assumptions 
about the programming process, the fol- 
lowing are assumptions about the 
planned program itself (Boone, i985, 
pp. 5-6): 

1 . A planned program consists of several 
universal components that exist at dif- 
ferent levels and over different time spans. 
These components include a description of 
the needs of individual adult lea^'nersand 
learner groups, a statement of program ob- 
jectives, and a description of educational 
strategies to achieve the objectives and to 
fulfill the stated needs. 

2. A planned program should exist in two 
time dimens.^ns: a long-range program 
and short-range plans of action. 

3. A planned program exists in a hierarchi- 
cal order. 

Assumptions About the Extension 
Educator. The Lxtension educator in- 
fluences both the programming process 
and the planned program. Assumptions 
that are pertinent to the Extension 
educator include (Boone, 1985): 

1 . The Extension educator's role in- 
cludes that of change agent and program- 
mer. 

2. The programmer's personal charac- 
teristics and style influence the program- 
ming process. 
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3. The programmer needs a conceptual 
base from which to ope:. t3 in the change 
process. 



4. The programmer makes decisions or 
choices at every stage and step in the 
programming process. 

5. The programmer must be skillful in 
planning, designing, implementing, 
evaluating, and accounting for program 
outcomes. 



Objectives of the Extension 
Education Process 

The objectives of the Extension educa- 
tion process (Boone, 1985, pp. 41-42) 
are to provide: 

1 . **A logical and rational framework for 
directing and giving meaning to the ef- 
forts'* of Extension educators **in effect- 
ing programs designed to alter learner 
behavior.'* 

2. **A means of linking" the Coopera- 
tive Extension System to its publics 
through studying, '*aiialyzing, and map- 
ping ... its publics." 

3. A method of identifying Extension's 
target publics and their leaders, ''and 
working with leaders and learners of 
those target publics in collaboratively 
identifying, assessing, and analyzing the 
learners* educational needL.** 

4. **A means of designing and im- 
plementing programs to meet those 
needs.** 

5. **An arena" for Extension educators 
to demonstrate **cutting-edge" leader- 
ship *'and proactive behavior vital to 
creating long-term and positive effects 
on the lifestyles of Extension clientele." 

6. **An opportunity** for Extension 
educators *'to nurture those conditions 
that . . . may be brought about or 
changed through educational programs." 



Elements of the Extension 
Education Process 

Four distinct elements constitute and in- 
fluence the Extension education process: 
(1) the learner, (2) the Extension edu- 
cator, (3) the context, and (4) the con- 
tent. According to Knowles (1967) and 
Srinivasan (1977), these elements are 
crucial in nonformal adult education. 

The Learner. Learners may be charac- 
terized as individuals, groups, families, 
businesses, or large complex groups 
such as communities, commodity 
groups, and agencies. Learner charac- 
teristics affect the planning and execu- 
tion of Extension education. For 
example, age, sex, level of education, 
learning preferences, beliefs, values, and 
internal motivations of the learner are all 
important. 

In designing learning experiences. Exten- 
sion educators need to consider what the 
learners need or want to learn; how they 
want to learn it; and the desired goal or 
outcome of the process. The learner is an 
active pi.rticipant in the process, rather 
than a passive recipient of information. 
Because the learner is instrumental in the 
process, the Extension eaucator needs to 
involve the learner in all parts of the pro- 
cess. When planning for large groups, or- 
ganizations, or communities, their 
leaders or their representatives must be 
involved in the total program planning 
process. The Extension education 
process is directed toward change in the 
learner; thus, the leamer*s needs and 
problems aie the paramo )ni issues. 

The learners* participation in the process 
is an important source of motivation for 
them. Learners tend to feel ownership 
for programs in which they have been ac- 
tively involved. Learners need feedback 
to reinforce their desired changes in be- 
havior, and to enable them to correct or 
redirect behaviors that do not lead to 
desired changes. Learners, themselves, 
are important resources in the learning 
process. The learner also needs oppor- 
tunities to experiment with desired be- 
haviors, to apply information or skills in 
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a variety of situations, and to see imme- 
diately any benefits from their applica- 
tion. 

Most adult learners prefer to receive in- 
formation through more than one of the 
senses. Approaches that present informa- 
tion in ways that stimulate a variety of 
senses are generally more effective. 

Participation in Extension programs is 
voluntary, and the learners may exit at 
any time. A major goal of Extension 
education is to help learners accept 
responsibility for their own learning. The 
intent is to move the learner from a posi- 
tion of dependence to one of indepen- 
dence, adequacy, and self-direction. 

Learning experiences must be within the 
range of learner ability. These experien- 
ces build upon prior experiences of the 
learners and help them to make connec- 
tions between what is learned in different 
settings, and how to apply or transfer that 
lei^rning to new situations. 

The Extension Educator. The major ele- 
ment or variable in Extension education 
is the Extension educator. Extension 
educators generally are professionals, 
with a minimum of a baccalaureate de- 
gree required for those at the local level. 
More recently, a master's degree for 
local Extension educators and a doctoral 
degree at the state level are becoming 
more common. Traditionally, under- 
graduate training for Extension educators 
has been in the areas of the agricultural 
sciences and home economics. In more 
recent years* professionals from psychol- 
ogy, sociology, political science, and 
other disciplines have joined the ranks of 
Extension educators. 

Extension educators who give leadership 
and implement Extension education are 
generally located close to learners with 
the intent of establishing credibility and 
trust between the learner and the edu- 
cator. Extension educators at the local 
level (usually called County Extension 
agents) have programming support fi om 
Extension educators at the state level. Ex- 
tension subject-matter specialists help 



keep local Extension educators informed 
of the latest research-based » technical in- 
formation. Participation in periodic in- 
service staff development and renewal 
activities keeps Extension educators at all 
levels current in both content and the Ex- 
tension education process. 

A major strength of Extension education 
is that the local Extension educator is 
well-grounded in subject matter exper- 
tise. However, some professionals in 
some technical sciences lack mastery of 
relevant content from the social and be- 
havioral sciences, and educational con- 
cepts that must be applied in the practice 
of Extension. It should be noted that a 
major purpose of Module 2 is to help Ex- 
tension educators become more profi- 
cient in the educational process or 
practice of Extension education. It is im- 
portant that Extension educators learn to 
draw upon theoretical ideas, principles, 
and concepts from the field of education 
and the social and behavioral sciences, 
and to integrate these ideas, principles, 
and concepts into their technical content 
base. Effective Extension educators view 
themselves as partners and co-leamers 
with their clients in Extension education. 

According to Knowles (1970), the suc- 
cessful educator functions as a helper, 
and approaches the education process as 
one in which the educator and the learner 
engage in **mutual inquiry." Rogers and 
Shoemaker ( 1 97 1 ) suggest that the most 
effective Extension educators are in fre- 
quent contact with the learners and oper- 
ate from the learner perspective. These 
Extension educators are perceived as 
:fedible by their clients, and possess 
iTiany of the same social and psychologi- 
cal characteristics of the learners with 
whom they work. 

Srinivasan(1977, p. 77) points out that, 
in many instances, **the people are often 
their own major resource.'* With regard 
to leadership, she notes that educational 
leadership that is developed from among 
the learners themselves is often more ef- 
fective than leadership by ''outsiders." 
[Note: Module 3: Developing Leader- 
ship contains additional information with 
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regard to the development of leadership 
among learners themjelves.] Increas- 
ingly within the past several decades, 
some roles of the Extension educator 
have been partially augmented by 
paraprofessionals. 

Certainly, part of the success of Exten- 
sion over the years has been the **mis- 
sionary zeal" with which Extension 
educators have committed themselves to 
* 'helping people help themselves . ' ' Suc- 
cessful Extension educators are com- 
mitted to the philosophy and mission of 
Extension, and go about their tasks with 
an enthusiasm and determination that 
often overcome any barriers that might 
surface. 

Knox (1980), in describing the adult 
educator, emphasizes characteristics of 
the successful Extension educator. These 
characteristics include skills in planning, 
implementing, and evaluation change; 
problem-solvingability; a quest for alter- 
native solutions to problems; under- 
standing the processes related to priority 
and goal-setting; negotiation skills; 
ability to manage conflict; ability to in- 
fluence others; tact; a willingness to take 
risks; and effective salesmanship. 

Boone (1985) describes the role of the 
adult educator as change agent and 
helper. He maintains that the adult edu- 
cator's personal characteristics and style 
influence the educational process. He 
also emphasizes the need for a sound con- 
ceptual base from which the Extension 
educator may provide leadership for the 
educational process. He further charac- 
terizes the adult educator as a decision- 
maker, planner, strategist, diagnostician, 
and an interpreter of technical mforma- 
tion. 

The Context. Context refers to the or- 
ganizational, sociocultural, psychologi- 
cal, and physical environment in which 
Extension education takes place. The or- 
ganizational coMfeJcf includes the mis- 
sion, philosophy, functions, structure, 
resources, and relationships within the 
Extension organization. 



The organizational context of the Exten- 
sion education process is influenced by 
the formal organization of the Coopera- 
tive Extension System, which is a 
blending of national, state, and local in- 
fluences because of the three organiza- 
tional partners in the system (Boone, 
1985). What we can or cannot or should 
or should not undertake as Extension 
educators and employees of the Coopera- 
tive Extension System also is delineated 
within the organizational context. 

Consider the importance of the organiza- 
tional-agency context in the following ex- 
ample: 

A county committee that is examin- 
ing the farm stress situation has 
determined that many farmers in 
crisis will not admit to or show signs 
of stress until it is too late. The com- 
mittee consists of County Extension 
agents, chairmen of the Agricultural 
and Home Economics program com- 
mittees, and representatives from 
other agricultural programs, farm 
supply and credit businesses, and 
the local Farm Bureau. 

The committee determines that farm 
wives are more receptive to help than 
are their husbands, and that friends 
are more likely to be able to identify 
and help families in need. The Farm 
Bureau representative suggests that 
Farm Bureau women might be able 
to help. The organization is ap- 
proached and they volunteer their as- 
sistance. 

An Extension specialist in Human 
Development assists the County Ex- 
tension Home Economist in design- 
ing a training program. The agent, in 
turn, provides a series of training for 
the Farm Bureau women, thus creat- 
ing a number of trained volunteers. 
These trained volunteers were able 
to work successfully with the farm 
wives and their families. 
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The sociocultural context refers to the 
situation of the learners, e.g. , the social 
structure, the traditions, beliefs, value 
systems, political atmosphere, and 
economic conditions, among others. The 
psychological context refers to the level 
of trust, the degree of safety or freedom 
from threat, and the level of intimacy. 
According to Knowles (1970), the ideal 
educational context is one in which 
democratic values prevail, along with 
tolerance for differences and respect for 
the individual. The attitudes of par- 
ticipants influence the psychological 
climate, which should foster acceptance, 
respect, and support. 

The importance of the psychological con- 
text is seen in the following example: 

An EFNEP program assistant has 
been working with several low- 
income families that need help with 
energy conservation methods for 
their homes. She tells the new Exten- 
sion Home Economics Agent about 
this and finds that the Home 
Economics Program committee has 
identified weatherization as a coun- 
tywide need. The agent provides tlie 
assistant with flyers on the planned 
workshops. The assistant is hesitant, 
but delivers the flyers. 

None of the families attended the first 
workshop, and the agent asks the as- 
sistant about their not coming. The 
assistant is not sure, but she feels 
that the families were afraid that 
other people coming to the workshop 
would want to talk about expensive 
methods of insulation, storm win- 
dows, and alternative energy. With 
the assistant's help, the Home En- 
ergy Committee plans programs for 
low-income communities that will be 
less psychologically threatening; will 
emphasize less expensive tech- 
niques of caulking, weather-strip- 
ping, and other materials; and will be 
based on learners' resource poten- 
tial. 



The physical environment, or the setting 
in which the educational program takes 
place, has much influence on the process 
(Knowles, 1970). In the physical setting, 
we should consider comfort, tempera- 
ture, and arrangement of chairs and furni- 
ture, among other factors. Based on 
current research findings, even colors 
and textures of materials in the room in- 
fluence the educational process. 

According to Darkenwald (1982), con- 
textual factors profoundly affect the 
learning process. Physical factors, such 
as noise level and lighting, are important. 
Tension, fatigue, health, hearing, and 
eyesight are particularly relevant for 
learning among older adults. 

The following example depicts the impor- 
tance of the physical context: 

A beef cattlemen's association 
decides to hold a series of dinner 
programs at a local restaurant. The 
members meet in an area partitioned 
off from the rest of the dining room. 
There is excellent attendance at the 
first meeting at which an Extension 
specialist is in charge. But atten- 
dance is poor at the second meeting, 
to which the County Extension agent 
has been asked to speak. The agent 
is inclined to take the incident per- 
sonally, but he asks some of the 
members to inquire about the atten- 
dance. They discover that the major- 
ity of the absentees were either older 
members with hearing problems or 
members who, during the previous 
meeting, were sitting close to the par- 
tition and could not hear the speaker 
over the noise from the dining room. 

It is important to understand that learners 
have different needs and orientations at 
various developmental stages of their life 
span. The effective Extension educator 
recognizes the impact of the physical con- 
text on the learner's behavior. The physi- 
cal context for the Extension education 
process occurs in a wide variety of lo- 
cales. Generally, the locale is in close 
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proximity to the living, working situa- 
tion of the learners. Activities may take 
place in the County Extension office; on 
farms; in homes, churches, or com- 
munity buildings; at fairs, malls, or shop- 
ping centers. The .^arning-by-doing 
philosophy tends to assure that the pro- 
cess takes place in the same or similar 
physical setting in which the learning 
will be applied. 

The physical context also influences the 
social and psychological climate, even 
the way the educator dresses. The edu- 
cator should neither overdress nor under- 
dress for meetings, but should dress as 
appropriately as possible, according to 
the expectations of the learners and the 
appropriateness for the learning activi- 
ties to be carried out. 

The Content. Traditionally, the content 
for the Extension education process has 
been drawn from the fields of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and related scien- 
ces. The source of content has been 
research-based, technical information 
made available through the land-grant in- 
stitutions, the USDA, and others. 

Simkins ( 1977) points out that the con- 
tent for nonformal adult education is 
focused on tasks and developing skills, 
and is intended to result in specific chan- 
ges in learners, communities, or sys- 
tems. Thus, the content of Extension 
education is influenced by the intended 
use of identified outcomes or results. 
Learning is closely related to the environ- 
ment of the learners. The Extension 
education process is designed with the 
learner as the focal point, and recognizes 
that most learners will be engaged only 
part time in the learning process. Since 
the content of Extension education is 
tailored for the needs of learners and 
varies according to the context or en- 
vironment, educational programs may be 
altered or modified at any time. 

For the most part, the parameters of the 
content of Extension education are legis- 
latively mandated. However, recent in- 
terpretations of Extension's mission are 
broad and provide flexible parameters 



for gearing programs to a wide variety of 
needs and issues. The Extension 
organization's shift to issue-based 
programming is a proactive response to 
both learners' needs and renewal of the 
organization itself. Eight national initia- 
tives have been identified to address cur- 
rent needs and issues (Johnsrud and 
Rauschkolb, 1988, p. 3): 

• Alternative agricultural opportunities 

• Building human capital 

• Competitiveness and profitability of 
American agriculture 

• Conservation and management of 

natural resources 

• Family and economic well-being 

• Improving nutrition, diet, and health 

• Revitalizing rural America 

• Water quality. 

These initiatives are intended to focus 
and to increase the impact of Extension 
programs. 

Generally, priority for the content of Ex- 
tension education is given to those areas 
for which Extension has direct access to 
a research base through the land-grant in- 
stitution and the USDA. Content is or- 
ganized, interpreted, and presented in 
such away that it is meaningful to the 
learner. The content of Extension educa- 
tion is practical, and has immediate ap- 
plication in solving problems in the 
living or work situation and in accom- 
plishing predetermined goals. 

Boone (1970) maintains that the term 
**Extension" infers extending education- 
al information from the USDA and the 
land-grant institutions to the people, and, 
therefore, such information should be 
useful, practical, and research-based. 
Darkenwald and Merriam (1982) also 
emphasize that program content should 
be meaningful and related to the ex- 
periences and needs of the learners. 

IS 
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Principles of the Extension 
Education Process 

The following principles provide a per- 
spective of the rationale of the Coopera- 
tive Extension System, and the process 
through which Extension programs are 
planned, designed and implemented, and 
evaluated and accounted for (Boone, 
1985, pp. 42-47). 

1. Extension educators must acquire and 
become committed to a unified framework 
of basic beliefs about Extension to guide 
their roles. 

The Extension educator's major thrust is 
to alter or change, through educational 
programs, the behavioral patterns of 
learners so that they are better equipped 
to cope and deal with the rapid char ^es 
that occur in their environments. Exten- 
sion has a major function of nurturing a 
climate that enables collaborative plan- 
ning of educational programs to meet 
both immediate and long-range needs of 
targeted publics. Most people are inter- 
ested in improving their situations, and, 
with the Extension educator's help, will 
try to reach specified goals. Lay leaders 
who have been involved in making deci- 
sions will respond favorably to programs 
that embody the decisions in which they 
have participated. 

2. Extension educators must be committed 
to the premise that Extension education is 
concerned with making a start toward con- 
ditions that ideally might be. 

The goal of the Extension education pro- 
cess is to nurture conditions that ideally 
might be brought about through educa- 
tion. The process is a collaborative func- 
tion that is democratically determined 
and educationally sound, that responds to 
changing environments, and that pro- 
motes decentralized responsibility. The 
process starts with scanning the environ- 
ment for major issues about which ii is 
felt that something can be done within 
existing resources and expertise, and 
through networking with other com- 
munity organizations/agencies. Next, the 



process concentrates on defining 
problem solutions for the identified is- 
sues. 

3. To function as planners and implemen- 
tors. Extension educators must view them- 
selves as planners, and must continually 
engage in scanning the contexts in which 
they function. 

Thus, to interpret the issues and situa- 
tions with which they deal and to guide 
their decisions through the planning 
process. Extension educators need a 
thorough understanding of the Extension 
education process, along with an under- 
standing of the social and behavioral 
sciences. Extension educators need to be 
sensitive to scanning learner contexts and 
receptive to the changing needs and is- 
sues of learners, learner groups, and sys- 
tems. They need to know how to identify 
issues, how to establish networks v/ith 
significant others through mapping, how 
to identify target publics and interface 
with the leaders of those publics, and 
how to work with those leaders, their fol- 
lowers, and significant others in >arious 
contexts. 

4. Extension educators need to understand 
the sociocultural context within which 
they plan and implement Extension 
programs. 

Extension educators need to understand 
relationships and communication chan- 
nels that are important to their clientele. 
They must be knowledgeable about the 
nature of other organizations that are in 
the community, the roles and structure of 
those organizations, the policies under 
which they function, and their education- 
al programs. A thorough scanning by the 
Extension educator of the sociocultural 
context of the publics is necessary for 
identifying issues, mapping publics, iden- 
tifying target publics, networking with 
other organizations/agencies, and for in- 
itiating dialogue with the leaders of those 
publics through which to identify the 
educational needs and issues of potential 
learners within the target publics. 
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5. Extension educators need to be 
knowledgeable about the concept of col- 
laboration between themselves and their 
clients and significant others in decision- 
making. 

Collaborative decisionmaking is the join- 
ing of the educator's experience with the 
leaders' and learners' experience when 
participating in planning. Guiding this 
relationship in programming is difficult 
for the Extension educator, but essential 
to sound issue programming that people 
will respond to and support. 

6. Extension educators need to translate 
the learners* expressed needs into a mean- 
ingful program design and to develop ef- 
fective strategies for its implementation. 

To accomplish this task, there must be 
clear, feasible objectives that are under- 
stood by Extension educators, targeted 
public leaders, and clientele. The objec- 
tives must be stated in terms of intended 
behavioral change among the learners. 
In developing objectives, the Extension 
educator needs to consider time avail- 
able, client capabilities, costs, and so 
forth. In a planned program, there is 
progression of learning behaviors that 
range from awareness to valuing commit- 
ment. Extension educators must be sensi- 
tive to the **teachable moment" of their 
learners. Learners must be allowed time 
to learn and the opportunity to practice 
what they have learned. Extension 
educators will improve their perfor- 
mance when they internalize the prin- 
ciple of comparative advantage, i.e., 
how can Extension make a better con- 
tribution to effecting behavioral change 
than other educational organizations? 

7. The Extension educator needs to 
evaluate and report how well the planned 
program effected the desired behavioral 
change among the program participants . 

The Extension education process is not 
complete without plans for using tested 
and valid methods for collecting and 
analyzing evidence of measurable 
change among the learners. Program out- 
comes or results must be considered in 
relation to program inputs, and the 
validity and reliability of such evidence 



must be considered before the Extension 
educator can use outcomes or results to 
evaluate the planned program. 

Having established the primary purpose 
of Module 2— to understand the unique- 
ness of the practice of Extension— and 
the primary objective of the Module— to 
build Extension educators' under- 
standing of the Extension education func- 
tion—we turn now to an overview of a 
conceptual model of the Extension educa- 
tion process (Boone, 1985), This model 
was designed to guide Extension 
educators, as programmers, in a practi- 
cal application of the Extension educa- 
tion process in our efforts at planning, 
designing, implementing, evaluating, 
and accounting for Extension programs 
for our publics. 

An Overview of the 
Conceptual Model for the 
Extension Education Process 



The Extension Education Process Model 
consists of three major subprocesses: (1) 
planning, (2) design and implementa- 
tion, and (3) evaluation and account- 
ability. The mode^ depicted in Figure 1 
(Boone, 1985, p. 61), demonstrates the 
relationships among these three proces- 
ses. In this section, we will present an 
overview of the model and the basic as- 
sumptions for each of its major sub- 
processes. Detailed descriptions of each 
of these subprocesses are given in suc- 
ceeding units. 



Planning 

The first major subprocess of the Exten- 
sion education process model is plan- 
ning. In this context, planning is defined 
as a deliberate, rational, continuing se- 
quence of activities through which the 
Extension educator acquires an under- 
standing of and commitment to Exten- 
sion's functions, structure, and proces- 
ses, and becomes knowledgeable about 
the process itself. The two dimensions of 
planning about which the Extension 
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Planning 



Evaluation & 

Design & Implementation Accountability 



The Organization St Unking Designing the Implementing the 

Its Renewal Process the Organization Planned Program Planned Program 

to its Publics 



Understanding of & 
comnn.itment to the 
functions of the 
organization: 

Mission 

Philosophy 

Objectives. 

Understandir^g & 
commitment to the 
organization's 
structure: 
Roles 

Relationships. 

Knowledgeable about 
& skilled in 
organization's 
processes: 

Supervision 

Staff development 

Evaluation & 
accountability 

Understanding of & 
commitment to a 
tested conceptual 
framework for 
programming. 

Understanding & 
commitment to 
continuous organiza- 
tional renewal. 



Study, analysis, & 
mapping of the 
organization's publics. 

Identifying target 
publics. 

Identifying & interfac- 
ing with leaders of 
target publics. 

Collaborative identifi- 
cation, assessment, & 
analysis of needs 
specific to target 
publics. 



Translating expressed 
needs into macro 
needs. 

Translating macro 
needs into macro 
objectives. 

Specifying general 
educational strategies. 

Specifying macro 
outcomes of the 
planned program. 



Developing plans of 
action: 
Translating needs into 
teaching objectives. 
Specifying learning 
experiences for each 
teaching objective. 
Developing plans for 
evaluating learner 
outcomes & assess- 
ing learning experi- 
ences. 
Developing & imple- 
menting strategies & 
techniques for market- 
ing the plans of action. 

Developing & following 
through on plans to 
recruit & train leader- 
learner resources. 

Monitoring & reinforc- 
ing the teacher-learner 
transaction. 



Determining & 
measuring program 
outputs. 

Assessing program 
inputs. 

Using evaluation 
findings for program 
revisions, organiza- 
tional renewal, & for 
accounting to publics, 
parent organization, 
funding sources, the 
profession, and, whore 
appropriate, tfie 
governance body. 



Figure 1. The Extension education process model 
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educator should be knowledgeable are: 
(1) the Extension organization and its 
renewal process and (2) linkage of the 
Extension organization to its publics. 

The Extension Organization and Its 
Renewal Process. The Cooperative Ex- 
tension System exists to facilitate posi- 
tive behavioral change in its clientele and 
their sociocuitural environment. Thus, 
Extension continually adjusts to serve the 
needs of its publics. The extent to which 
positive program outcomes are attained 
through planning efforts is contingent 
upon several factors of the organization. 
First, the Extension educator must be 
knowledgeable about and committed to 
the mission and philosophy of the or- 
ganization, which provides a framework 
for the planning process, and organiza- 
tional objectives, which regulate the plan- 
ning behavior in achieving those 
objectives. 

Planning by the Extension educator can 
be affected by the presence of an or- 
ganizational commitment to a conceptual 
approach to developing issue-based 
programs with target publics. Next, the 
Extension educator needs sensitivity and 
commitment to objective, systematic 
analysis that will facilitate both scanning 
of learner contexts and responsiveness to 
tlie changing needs of publics and sig- 
nificant others. 

Linkage With Publics. With a commit- 
ment to Cooperative Extension and a 
clearly defined role, the Extension 
educator needs to understand the task of 
linkage, i.e., studying, analyzings and 
mapping the publics within which Exten- 
sion functions; identifying target publics 
and their leaders; and interfacing with 
those leaders and their followers 
(learners). The goal of linkage is effec- 
tive needs identification. 

To be successful in planning, the Exten- 
sion educator, in anticipation of the 
needs to be addressed, studies and maps 
publics culturally, socially, economical- 
ly, geographically, and politically. Iden- 
tification of target publics through 
mapping and identifying their formal and 



informal leaders leads to interfacing with 
those leaders and their followers (poten- 
tial learners). 

The Extension educator, the idoptified 
leaders, learners, and significant others 
then can collaboratively identify, assess, 
and analyze the continually changing is- 
sues and needs of major public concern. 
Ultimately, this collaboration enables tar- 
geted publics to become knowledgeable 
about, concerned with, and committed to 
satisfying learners' needs. 

Consider the following example of map- 
ping and linkage. 

An Extension Home Economist has 
developed her linkage system for 
Financial Resource Management 
programs through co-workers, 
bankers, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, the Production Credit 
Association, key farmers, and 
homemakers. Not only does she 
have a committee of key leaders, but 
she keeps regular contact with 
everyone associated with Financial 
Resources Management. Through 
this interchange, she learns from a 
local banker that a large proportion 
of minority landowners are having to 
sell their property. 

Through interchange with others in 
the Financial Management public 
and her committee, she determines 
the social and economic forces that 
are causing the problem. The forces 
identified are lack of knowledge of 
financial planning and resources 
available, and a migration of young 
minority adults to more urban areas. 
With the help of her committee, the 
agent decides that educational 
programs can be responsive to the 
immediate needs for developing 
financial planning skills and securing 
resources. But even though efforts 
will he made to educate relevant 
publics on the migration of minority 
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youth, responsiveness to this 
problem may not be as successful, 
and definil'^iy not immediate. 

This mapping process also could be 
strengthened by visually plotting on a 
county map where existing minority 
landowners are located, and where 
they have been lost. If a high concen- 
tration appears in one community, ini- 
tial efforts could be focused there. 

The planning subprocess is based upon 
the following assumptions (Boone, 1985): 

1 . Planning is a futuristic activity; 

2. Planning in Extension is proactive; 

3. Planning increases efficiency; 

4. Planning is sequential; and 

5. Planning is collaborative. 



Design and Implementation 



The second subprocess in the Extension 
education process is design and imple- 
mentation. The major factors in design 
and implementation are (1) the planned 
program, (2) plans of action, and (3) ac- 
tion strategies. The planned program is a 
long-range plan for behavioral change, 
toward which the Extension educator 
focuses his or her attention. 

The basic elements of a planned program 
are a statement of objectives keyed to 
identified and analyzed needs, specifica- 
tion of educational strategies, and spec- 
ification of intended outcomes of the 
planned program. ShOi1-term plans of ac- 
tion are specific teaching plans designed 
to fulfill learner needs and to meet the ob- 
jectives of the program. Action strategies 
include marketing, procuring resources, 
monitoring educational activities, rein- 
forcing learners, and using feedback. 

The design and implementation sub- 
process is based on the following assump- 
tions (Boone, 1985, p. 129): 



1 . A planned program is Extension's 
major means of responding to its publics' 
needs; 

2. The planned program is an outline of 
major behavioral changes to be effected; 

3. A planned program gives Extension a 
rationale for utilization of resources; 

4. The planned program is a guide in 
deciding upon educational strategies; 

5. Plans of action aid the systematic 
development of strategies to deal with 
needs and objectives; 

6. The planned program is an excellent 
public relations tool; 

7. Planned programs and plans of action 
are means of marketing programs to 
publics; and 

8. Planned programs and plans of action 
are a base for identifying and developing 
resources. 



Evaluation and Accountability 



The final subprocess in the Extension 
education process is evaluation and ac- 
countability. In the context of the Exten- 
sion education process model, evaluation 
is defined as (Boone, 1985, p. 179) **a 
coordinated process carried on by the 
total system and its individual subsys- 
tems. It consists of making judgments 
about planned programs based on estab- 
lished criteria and known, observable 
evidence.'* 

In preparing for evaluation, the Exten- 
sion educator first identifies values that 
support the programming choices and 
decisions. Then, it is necessary to iden- 
tify and describe the intended outcomes 
or indicators of change that are sought 
through the planned program. Next, the 
Extension educator assesses and 
evaluates planning decisions, identifica- 
tion of target publics, leader identifica- 
tion and involvement, needs analysis, 
and learning activities. 
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Evaluation findings are used for program 
revision, organizational renewal, and ac- 
countability. These findings also are 
used to examine the viability and effec- 
tiveness of the Extension System. Final- 
ly, the organization analyzes and 
interprets programmhg choices and out- 
comes to its publics. 

Accountability refers to (Boone, 1985, 
p. 196) *'the process of reporting ef- 
ficiency of planned program operation, 
primarily to the learners and leaders of 
the target public, the organization, fund- 
ing sources, the profession, and, where 
appropriate, the governance body.*' 

The evaluation and accountability sub- 
process is concerned with making 
informed judgments about the effective- 
ness of the planned program and plans 
of action, based on established evidence. 
Assumptions regarding the evaluation 
and accountability subprocess are 
(Boone, 1985, p. 171): 

1. The major purpose of a planned 
program is to effect change in a specified 
public; 

2. Outcomes of programs can be iden- 
tified and evaluated; 

3. Each decision in the Extension educa- 
tion process is rational and based on un- 
derstood values; 



As indicated in introducing this overview 
of the Extension Education Model, 
detailed descriptions of each of the major 
subprocesses that constitu * the model 
are presented in succeeding units of this 
Sourcebook, The two phases of the plan- 
ning subprocess— the Extension or- 
ganization and its renewal process and 
linkage of the Extension organization 
with its publics—are examined in Units I 
and II, respectively. 



4. Management and renewal of the Ex- 
tension organization depend upon 
program outcomes and feedback through 
evaluation and accountability; 

5. Participation of target publics in 
evaluating how well their educational ex- 
perience met the planned program's ob- 
jectives is both desirable and necessary. 

6. Extension has both a commitment and 
a responsibility to account for programs 
to learners and leaders, target publics, 
the organization, funding sources, the 
profesMon, and where applicable, the 
governance body. 
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Unit I. Planning: The 
Organization and Its 
Renewal Process 



The first major subprocess in the Exten- 
sion Education Process Model is plan- 
ning. Planning in Extension is a 
deliberate, rational, and continuing se- 
quence of educational activities carried 



out by the Extension educator (Boone, 
1985). The Extension educat )r operates 
fronr. an organizational base, through 
which Extension establishes and main- 
tains linkage with learners and their 
leaders in collaborative identification, as- 
sessment, and analysis of educational 
needs* and issues. Figure 2 (Boone, 1985, 
p. 65) shows that the planning sub- 
process encompasses t".'o major phases: 
the organization and its renewal process 



Planning 



The Organization & Its 
Renewal Process 



Understanding of & commitment to the 
functions of the organization: 

Mission 

Philosophy 

Objectives. 

Understanding & commitment to the 
organization's structure: 
Roles 

Relationships. 

Knowledgeable about & skilled in 
organization's processes: 

Supervision 

Staff development 

Evaluation & accountability. 

Understanding of & commitment to a 
tested conceptual framework for pro- 
gramming. 

Understanding of & commitment to con- 
tinuous organizational renewal. 



Linking the Organization 
to Its Publics 



Study, analysis & mapping of the 
organization's publics 

Identifying target publics. 

Identifying & interfacing with leaders of 
target publics. 

Collaborative identification, assessment, & 
analysis of needs specific to a target public. 



Figure 2. The planning subprocess 
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and the linkage of the organization to its 
publics. In Unit I, we will examine the 
first of these phases— the organization 
and its renewal process. 

Organizational Renewal 



Organizational renewal involves identify- 
ing and analyzing the needs and issues of 
Extension's publics and the functions, 
structure, and processes of the organiza- 
tion's mission, philosophy, and objec- 
tives. The Cooperative Extension 
System exists to facilitate desired be- 
havioral changes in its publics, within 
available resources. Because the 
Cooperative Extension System is con- 
tinually changing to stay abreast of its 
publics' changing needs and issues. Ex- 
tension educators must continue to ex- 
amine, understand, and accept any 
changes in Extension's functions, struc- 
ture, and processes; i.e., organizational 
renewal. Figure 2 shows that among im- 
portant factors that are basic to the Exten- 
sion educator's success in program 
planning are understanding of and com- 
mitment to Extension's functions, struc- 
ture, and processes; the use of a tested 
conceptual framework for programming; 
and continuous organizational renewal. 

Extension's Mission, 
Philosophy, and Objectives 



The Extension educator should be 
knowledgeable of and committed to 
Extension's mission, philosophy, and ob- 
jectives. Since the mission of an or- 
ganization sets the framework within 
which it will function, the Extension 
educator needs to be familiar with 
Extension's nature and distinguishing 
characteristics, it all levels; and its 
origin, legal basis, clientele, reasons for 
being, and types of programs developed. 
Extension's philosophy reflects the postu- 
late that people adjust to change most 
rapidly when they initiate, identify, and 
solve problems that directly affect their 
welfare. Understanding and commitment 



to objectives are derived from deliberate 
and continuous member involvement in 
formulating Extension's objectives. 

Extension's Structure and 
Processes 
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The degree to which Extension educators 
understand and are committed to the 
structure of Extension is a function of the 
manner in which the roles of Extension 
educators are defined and communi- 
cated, and the manner in which expected 
relationships of various Extension 
groups are established and understood. 
Extension educators should recognize 
that their expected roles are tied to Exten- 
sion objectives. If these objectives are to 
be met, activities of the various organiza- 
tional members must be interrelated, and 
members must work together to attain 
the stated objectives. Since Extension 
education occurs at all levels of the or- 
ganization, it is imperative that all mem- 
bers have flexibility to make and 
implement decisions at their level of the 
organization. 

The Extension educator must be 
knowledgeable about and skilled in the 
process of supervision, staff develop- 
ment, and evaluation and accountability. 
Thus, Extension must bring into itself 
the most competent personnel av;iilable, 
and provide for them a comprehensive 
and intensive personnel training pro- 
gram. Extension educators need the 
opportunit)' tv> function, but at the same 
time, they need to learn to share leader- 
ship and to develop the capacities of 
colleagues and clientele. Extension edu- 
cators need to be actively involved in on- 
going, in-service professional education 
and graduate studies in order to m^ )t the 
continuously changing requirements of 
their roles. 

Funding and support of programs are re- 
lated to the demonstrated efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Extension organiza- 
tion. Extension educators need to under- 
stand the importance of evaluation and 
accountability to demonstrate to their 
publics and policymaking groups that 
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desired program results have been at- 
tained. Eva*^dtion efforts measure chan- 
ges in the learners; provide evidence of 
application of those learned behaviors in 
real life; and provide some measure of 
whether or not desired changes have 
taken place in targeted audiences. Ac- 
countability requires that the Extension 
educator, in collaboration with learners 
and leaders of targeted publics, identify, 
assess, and analyze the real needs and is- 
sues of those publics; develop programs 
to address those needs; market program 
delivery systems for implementation; 
develop feasible program evaluation sys- 
tems; and establish meaningful dissemi- 
nation of program outcomes or results in 
accounting to appropriate publics and 
policymaking groups. 

Conceptual Framework for 
Programming and 
Continuous Renewal 



The Extension organization's renewal is 
tied to linkage with its publics and the 
whole of planning through collaborative 
needs identification, assessment, and 
analysis. In issue-based programming. 
Extension educators need to be receptive 
to both quantitative and qualitative in- 
dicators of change in the learners. These 
aspects of the planning subprocess are 
focused on in Unit II. 



Extension educators must understand and 
be committed to a tested conceptual 
framework for programdevelopment. 
They need to be knowledgeable about 
and understand the total context for the 
organization's programs. Extension 
educators need a working framework 
that enables them to identify the educa- 
tional needs of their publics, to facilitate 
their publics to act, and to design and im- 
plement programs that will bring about 
behavioral change among those publics. 

Finally, Extension educators must be sen- 
sitive to the changing context in which 
Extension functions. Renewal of the or- 
ganization occurs through intensive invol- 
vement of Extension's educators and 
leaders in developing programs; inten- 
sive dialogue 'jonceming problems that 
affect the functions, structure, ar*' 
processes of the organization; uk jer- 
standing prior bases, programs, and 
clientele; sensitivity to clientele needs 
and issues and the potential for meeting 
those needs and issues; a»^'* under- 
standing change and how to cope with 
change. 

Q ^ < 
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Unit II. Planning: Linking 
the Institution With Its 
Publics 

In Unit I, we discussed the first phase of 
the planning subprocess, which is 
focused on the organization and its 
renewal. In Unit II, the focus will be on 
the second phase, the linking of the in- 
stitution with its publics (see Figure 2). 

Linkage may be defined as the interrela- 
tionship between Extension and its target 
publics so that they become one system 
to achieve a common purpose. Linkage 
includes (1) study, analysis, and map- 
ping of Extension's environment; (2) 
identifying target publics; (3) identifying 
and interfacing with leaders and learners 
in target publics; and (4) collaborative 
identification, assessment, and analysis 
of needs specific to a target public. 



Study, Analysis, and 
Mapping 



Determination of the educational needs 
of target publics is a challenging and 
necessary task of the Extension educator. 
It is necessary to focus Extension's pro- 
grams on the identified, assessed, and 
analyzed needs and issues of various 
publics if the attention, interest, and com- 
mitment of such groups toward behav- 
ioral change are to be obtained. 

Meeds are influenced by a number of 
psychological, social, and cultural fac- 
tors. Learned behavior, lifestyle, and 
needs are all influenced by expectations 
and normative standards imposed upon a 
person by various social groups with 
which the person identifies. The impor- 
tance of the impact of societal and cul- 
tural forces on human behavior cannot 
be overemphasized. The Extension 
educator must understand how needs are 
linked to the individual's social and cul- 
tural heritage. The needs of individuals 
are meaningful to the extent that they per- 
ceive that fulfillment of those needs will 
help them to have a secure place in their 



social and cuhural contexts. Intervention 
in the lives of clientele through educa- 
tional programs, promoted by the Exten- 
sion organization, requires that 
Extension educators understand the way 
of Hfe of those individuals that they are 
attempting to change, and to have access 
into the groupings of their clientele. 

The existence of definable social group- 
ings is all-pervasive. A significant ele- 
ment of these groupings is the leadership 
that considerably influences the behavior 
and actions of the individual members or 
the total group. The content of programs 
designed'to effect change in established 
behavioral patterns cannot be determined 
without differentiation or mapping of 
publics, their needs and issues, and the 
factors that facilitate or impede their par- 
ticipation in programs designed to help 
atisfy those needs or issues. 

Extension educators must identify the 
leaders of target publics, and establish ef- 
fective linkage with those leaders 
through collaborative planning and 
delivery of programs that not only will 
result in identification of needs or issues, 
but will result in satisfying those needs 
or issues. The Extension educator, the 
potential learners and leaders, as well as 
significant others, must be involved in 
the identification, assessment, and 
analysis of needs that will constitute the 
basis for an educational program. 

The first major task for the Extension 
educator in the linkage process is to be- 
come acquainted with and knowledge- 
able about the social and cultural 
contexts and issues of the environment 
within which Extension operates. A com- 
prehensive, cognitive map of the organi- 
zation 's environment is necessary for 
establishing and maintaining linkage be- 
tween Extension and its publics. 

Note the process in the following ex- 
ample of mapping. 

A County Extension staff is preparing 
a new long-range plan, and begins 
with a staff conference to identify 
major issues in the county. To keep 
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track of their thoughts, the staff mem- 
bers go beyond mental mapping and 
actually pinpoint on a printed map of 
the county all existing Extension 
programs, leadership, and anything 
else they know about the various 
communities. Census data are used 
to add community demographics, 
such as average age, income, and 
family size. 

The staff begins to recognize that cer- 
tain areas may have potential need 
for Extension education programs. 
One community is mainly young 
families with small children and may 
have r.oed for several home 
economics programs. Another area 
has farms with large areas of un- 
managed woodlands that have poten- 
tial for forestry programs. Other 
areas have large populations of 
school-age children with potential for 
4-H or 4-H EFNEP programs. 

The staff discusses a plan for learn- 
ing more about the target publics. 
Present members of the Advisory 
Leadership System also are familiar 
with some of the communilies. Using 
these resources, the staff members 
begin talking with members and 
leaders of the communities. They dis- 
cover who are the most infiuential 
leaders and more about the 
communities' needs, in general. The 
staff begins to build relationships 
with the identified leaders, and in- 
forms them of Extension educational 
opportunities. Staff members share 
the information they have gathered, 
and refine their analysis of the coun- 
ty. They discover that most of the tar- 
geted communities need several 
programs, and two communities 
either do not have the need the staff 
anticipated or are very resistant to 
change. 



The staff discusses the potential for 
each identified leader and how these 
leaders could help in the Advisory 
Leadership System. They develop a 
plan for recruiting the leaders to help 
with situational analysis, needs as- 
sessments, and program planning. 

A cognitive map includes knowledge of 
political and geographic boundaries, as 
well as knowledge and understanding of 
the residents of the area that Extension 
seeks to serve. Recognition of differen- 
ces among people is an essential strategy 
for identifying needs and issues, and 
planning programs that are specific to the 
many and differing individuals, groups, 
or publics within an area. Mapping is an 
element of the linkage process through 
which the Extension educator can iden- 
tify and delineate learner groups and sys- 
tems to be served by the Extension 
System. 

The Extension educator needs skills in 
selecting and applying the conceptual 
tools and processes for mapping Exten- 
sion's publics. The first stage of mapping 
is to be aware of the characteristics of the 
various publics: their memberships, pat- 
terns of interaction, values, beliefs, senti- 
ments, norms, resources, leadership, and 
sociocultural heritage. The second stage 
of mapping publics is recognition of the 
distinctive patterns of interaction be- 
tween and among people in an area. The 
importance of knowing about and under- 
standing the differences that exist be- 
tween groups is emph'^sized by the fact 
that their needs and readiness to par- 
ticipate in externally developed programs 
will vary. Identification of tliese differen- 
ces in special interests, ethnic back- 
grounds, socioeconomic statuses, 
religions, and subcuhures is basic to the 
success of Extension educators in scan- 
ning environments for issues and in im- 
plementing programs that will yield 
behavioral change in targeted publics. 
Knowledge and understanding of social 
dynamics are essential to successftnl map- 
ping of publics. 
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To achieve linkage between Extension 
and a public, the Extension educator 
must first map the public to discern the 
social context. Mapping leads to iden- 
tification of target publics within larger 
publics; linkage with those target publics 
through identification of and interfacing 
with their leaders and potential learners; 
and acquisition of a source of reinforce- 
ment for new ideas and practices to be in- 
troduced through those leaders and 
potential learners. 

Among the various conceptual tools for 
mapping publics are social system anal- 
ysis, social stratification analysis, and 
cultural analysis. Social system analysis 
(Lx)omis, 1960) is a means of analyzing 
the social structure of a group and the in- 
terrelationships among individual group 
members. Loomis proposed nine ele- 
ments and six processes for analyzing so- 
cial systems within a larger environment. 
The elements are beliefs, sentiments, 
ends, facilities, roles, power, norm.s, so- 
cial rank, and sanctions. The processes 
are communication, boundary main- 
tenance, socialization, institutionaliza- 
tion, systemic linkage, and social control. 

Williams (1960) and Bertrand (1967) 
identified social stratification analysis as 
a tool for understanding and mapping 
publics. Any number of social factors 
can be used as a means of understanding 
different groups of individuals, e.g., in- 
come, occupation, education, and reputa- 
tion. Another approach to ranking 
systems when mapping is to differentiate 
among individuals and age groups 
through classifying them, within a sys- 
tem, by certain characteristics. For ex- 
ample, the Extension educator could use 
age, social class, sex, or other factors to 
identify individuals within a community. 

Cultural analysis is a tool for studying a 
group's way of life and its sources of 
knowledge, beliefs, sentiments, and 
values. Knowledge of a group's culture 
is instrumental in understanding how 
change can be introduced and imple- 
mented in a system. 



The Extension educator not only needs r 
knowledge of tools for mapping publics, 
but also skill in using those tools and 
knowing when to initiate the process. 
Thus,'it is important for the Extension 
educator to use mapping tools to identify 
and analyze groupings of persons that 
will become the targets for implementing 
the tasks concerned with identifying and 
interfacing with leaders and potential 
learners for collaborative needs and is- 
sues identification, assessment, and 
analysis. 

Consider the following example of 
linkage: 

The new Extension livestock agent 
with pou'try responsibilities talks with 
his or her County Extension Director, 
and visits with the local farm supply 
store owner to find out where some 
of the poultry growers in the county 
are, and if there are any hatcheries, 
feed mills, and processing plants in 
the county. These contacts begin the 
mapping process that is essential to 
linkage. The agent then visits with 
the poultry industry publics identified 
and, informally, asks who they buy 
from, sell to, communicate with, and 
respect in the industry. This analysis 
of issues strengthens the mapping 
process and identifies the leaders in 
the industry, the industry's social 
structure, and its communication pat- 
terns. 

The livestock agent may identify the 
largest and mo3t respected 
producers; the most-used process- 
ing companies, hatcheries, and feed 
mills; and invite their owners or repre- 
sentative to serve on a Poultry Com- 
mittee. This committee continues to 
map the county, but also identifies 
the needs that can be met through 
Extension education programs. 
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The formation of the committee for- 
malizes the linkage between Exten- 
sion and the target publics. The 
Extension livestock agent meets with 
the committee on a regular basis, but 
also keeps contact with others in the 
target public of the poultry inoustry to 
keep his or her linkages as knowl- 
edgeable as possible. These actions 
also help build new leadership for the 
poultry committee. 

Extension educators, in mapping publics, 
need the following abilities (Boone, 
1985): (1) ability to delineate the total so- 
cial context of Extension's publics; (2) 
skills in using conceptual tools to scan, 
study, analyze, and map the organiza- 
tion's environment, and to identify poten- 
tial target publics; and (3) knowledge and 
skill in analyzing the structure and be- 
havior of those publics. 

Targeting Publics 

After mapping publics, the Extension 
educator identifies and rank orders the 
target publics to be served. Extension's 
objectives and resources must be con- 
sid'ired in sorting ojit those target publics 
toward which programs will be directed. 
The screening process vshould end in the 
identification of target publics, and plac- 
ing them in order of priority. Extension's 
mission and philosophy may specify cer- 
tain publics, or publics may be specified 
through legislative mandate. Extension 
can only serve those publics for which it 
has the learning resources. These ac- 
tivities are then compared to what is 
known about the actual or potential 
publics to establish the linkage between 
organizational objectives and capabilities 
and the presumed learning needs of ihe 
target publics. Following identification 
of target publics, the next step is to iden- 
tify leaders of those publics so that the 
Extension educator can initiate contact 
with them. 



identifying Leaders of Target 
Publics 



Acceptance by the target public requires 
the Extension educator to identify closely 
with the formal and informal leadership 
of that public. This move, which is neces- 
sary to determine the needs of the target 
public and to secure its commitment to 
participate in programs fo( used on its 
needs, is affected by the authority and 
power vested in the leaders of the target 
public. There are several ways to identify 
the leadership of a public, principal oi 
which are the positional, reputational, 
decisionmaking, and social participation 
approaches. 

The Extension educator can identify 
leaders through a77c?j///<?wa/ approach, in 
which power is assumed to rest in the top 
leadership positions in formal organiza- 
tion*^ that are relevant to educational 
programming. [Note: A more detailed 
discussion of all leadership approaches is 
presented in Module 3: Developing 
Leadership.] 

The reputational approach involves inter- 
viewing influential in a target public. 
These influential are presumed to have 
broad knowledge of target public 
decisionmaking processes, and to be in a 
position to identify those leaders who 
have the influence to affect a number of 
target public issues. 

The decisionmaking approach io identify- 
ing leaders is based on the assumption 
that involvement in decisionmaking is the 
criterion for recognizing and identifying 
leaders. Leaders identified through the 
decisionmaking approach are active or in- 
strumental in community issues. 
Analysis of several of the decisions in 
which these persons were involved may 
help establish the extent of their leader- 
ship role(s). 

The social participation approach to 
identifying leaders is based on the as- 
sumption that influence on target public 
decisions is acquired through member- 
ship and holding office in voluntary 
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organizations. In this approach, each 
individual's participation in voluntary or- 
ganization activities is combined into a 
score to denote degree of social participa- 
tion. Those persons with the highest 
scores are identified as leaders. 

interfacing With Leaders 



Linkage with target publics is incomplete 
until the Extension educator establishes 
communication with identified leaders 
through formal and informal dialogue. 
Leagans, among other writers in the area 
of Extension education, emphasizes that 
the Extension education process is a com- 
munication process, and the role of the 
Extension educator is as a communica- 
tor. Leagans (1963, p. 5) defines com- 
munication as **a process by which two 
or more people exchange ideas, facts, 
feelings, or impressions in ways that 
each gains a common understanding of 
the meaning, intent, and use of mes- 
sages. " Thus, effective communication 
is the "essence" of effective Extension 
education. Leagans emphasizes that com- 
munication is an interactive process that 
involves a two-way flow of ideas. Inter- 
action is necessary so that Extension 
educator and learner may come to a com- 
mon ground of understanding with 
regard to the interpretation of informa- 
tion. 

Communication occurs through the use 
of symbols, such as words (written or 
spoken), colors, shapes, and sounds, 
used singly or in combination. The use 
and interpretation of the symbol of 
communication are specific to values, at- 
titudes, and traditions within a specific 
cuhure. The Extension educator assumes 
responsibility for determining that these 
symbols of interaction have a common 
meaning. 

The effective Extension communicator 
has a clear message. He or she chooses 
the appropriate communication channel 
and delivers the appropriate message to 
the right person, at the right time, in the 
appropriate way. Communication usual- 
ly is described as having a sender, a mes- 



sage, and a receiver. In terms of the Ex- 
tension education process, these are the 
learner, the Extension educator, and the 
content, all of which are profoundly in- 
fluenced by the context in which com- 
munication takes place. 

It is essential that Extension educators 
develop and use effective oral and writ- 
ten communication skills, as well as the 
ability to communicate effectively in one- 
on-one situations, before small and large 
groups, and by means of radio and 
television media. The written word is 
equally important, because Extension 
communication with the public frequent- 
ly occurs through letters, circular letters 
and newsletters, and newspapers and 
magazine articles. Interfacing with the 
leaders and potential learners of target 
publics has two goals: ( 1) building trust 
that is essential to program planning and 
(2) collaboratively identifying, assess- 
ing, and analyzing educational needs. 

Needs identification, 
Assessment, and Analysis 

After successfully interfacing with the 
leader^ of target publics, the next step in 
the planning subprocess is for the Exten- 
sion educator to promote collaborative 
needs and issues identification, assess- 
ment, and anal^ jis with those leaders and 
their followers (potential learners). This 
task is essential in effectively relating 
Extension's resources to its publics. In 
the planning subprocess, the general idea 
is that the Extension educator and iden- 
tified leaders and potential learners will 
become increasingly involved in col- 
laborative identification, assessment, 
and analysis of the educational needs of 
those learners. This collaborative effort 
is a major task in planning to meet educa- 
tional needs. 

Needs o' oersons or publics are cumula- 
tive effects of psychological, social, cul- 
tural, a id physiological factors. Need 
can be defined as a deficiency, im- 
balance, lack of adjustment, or gap be- 
tween the present situation and a set of 
societal norms believed to be more 
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desirable (Boone, 1985). Need, then, 
may be conceptualized as the difference 
between **what is" and **what ought to 
be." The Extension educato., in col- 
laboration with target public leaders and 
their followers, can use properly selected 
and relevant information to identify and 
analyze their needs and issues, to stimu- 
late interest among the target public, and 
to arrive at alternative courses of action 
to ftilfill these needs and issues. The Ex- 
tension educator must analyze the current 
situation and what is expected by the tar- 
get public. The nature and extent of the 
need or issue should point up the impor- 
tance of the problem. 

The needs of a target public are deter- 
mined through a situational analysis, 
i.e., by finding the public's present situa- 
tion, their possible situatio and the 
ideal situation. Program objectives 
should focus on changing the target 
public's behavior to the possible and the 
ideal. Analysis of data and collaborative 
decisionmaking about needs that involve 
target public leaders and the learners are 
instrumental in needs identification and 
selection. If the target public is to be 
motivated to change, then the emphasis 
must be placed on the ideal. Carefiil 
decisions must be made about the selec- 
tion of needs to be included in the 
planned program. Focusing on both felt 
and unfelt needs is an important proce- 
dure for the Extension educator. [Note: 
Situational analysis is treated comprehen- 
sively in Module 4: Situational 
Analysis.] 

In planning for positive change, the Ex- 
ten'^ion educator also must understand 
the context of learners. Consider the fol- 
lowing example, in which the Extension 
educator adeptly analyzes the situation. 

An Extension forestry agent has dis- 
covered that a certain section of the 
county has farms with large amounts 
of unmanaged woodlands. Although 
the agent has identified the influen* 
tial leaders in the community, as he 
talks with them, he finds that they are 
resistant to even considering woodlot 



management on a large scale. The 
agent continues to keep in contact, 
but makes no progress until Decem- 
ber, when he is unable to find any of 
the farmers at home. He asks a local 
store owner about this and finds that 
they are all out hunting. The area has 
a hunting club with a long history of 
protecting the forests. The Extension 
agent approaches the hunters' 
leaders with this information, and dis- 
covers the high value they place on 
their time and resources for hunting. 
The agent invites these leaders to 
serve on a Forestry-Wildlife Commit- 
tee, where he learns more about their 
specific situation, and they learn how 
to manage forests and to protect 
wildlife. 

Diagnosing needs in program planning is 
complex and challenging. The Extension 
education process is based on an active 
partnership between the Extension edu- 
cator and the leaders and learners in the 
target public in collaboratively identify- 
ing, assessing, and analyzing the 
learner's needs, and developing an educa- 
tional program or learning activities to 
help the learners to meet those needs. 
The target public and their leaders make 
the final decision about their educational 
needs and what will fulfill those needs. 
The Extension educator is the manager, 
facilitator, resource person, and arranger 
in most learning situations. 

Note the role of the Extension educator 
in developing an Extension education 
program in the following example. 

An Extension Agricultural Agent with 
livestock responsibilities observes 
that feeder calf sales for his county 
show small weights and returns. The 
Extension agent assumes that 
producers would be interested in a 
program on nutrition. He publicizes a 
meeting for livestock producers 
through the media and flyers at feed 
and supply stores. He calls the 
program ^'Proper Nutrition for Feeder 
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Calves," On the night of the meeting, 
two feed store operators are present, 
but no producers. 

The agent asks the store operators 
why producers would not want to get 
higher prices for more weight. The 
operators tell him that five years ago 
a program was held on nutrition for 
better livestock health. The farmers 
felt that this would be the same typ© 
of program and had no need for more 
disease controls. The agent asks the 
operators to help him form a commit- 
tee to examine the problem. It takes 
several weeks to identify and recruit 
the most respected livestock 
producers to serve on the committee. 
The committee members reveal that 
producers do feel that th^y ought to 
be getting better prices, but they do 
not know how they can afford more 
feed. With the committee's help, a 
program of workshops and individual 
contacts is planned to help livestock 
producers learn both budgeting and 
nutrition skills. 



phases of the design and implementation 
subprocess are (1) designing the planned 
program and (2) implementing the 
planned program. In Unit III, we will 
focus on the first of these phases— design 
ing the planned program. 



To summarize, linkage of Extension 
with its target publics is achieved by the 
Extension educator through: 

1 . Studying, analyzing, and mapping 
publics; 

2. Identifying target publics to be in- 
volved in planning; 

3. Identifying and interfacing with 
leaders of those publics; and 

4. Collaborating with leaders and poten- 
tial learners in an egalitarian approach to 
identifying, assessing, and analyzing the 
educational needs of the learners. 



Having established linkage with our tar- 
get public and identified and analyzed 
their needs, we turn now to the next task 
of the Extension educator, i.e., design- 
ing and implementing a planned program O ^ 
to meet those needs. The two major ^ 
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Unit III. Designing the 
Planned Program 



Activities in design and implementation, 
the second subprocess of the Extension 
education process, serve as a transition 
from the abstract to the concrete. The 
focus of the design and implementation 
subprocess is the organization and activa- 
tion of a purposive educational response 
to needs identified, assessed, and 
analyzed in the planning subprocess. As 
depicted in Figure 3 (Boone, 1985, p. 
70), the design and implementation sub- 
process consists of two major phases: 
designing the planned program and im- 
plementing the planned program. In this 
unit, attention will be directed to the first 
phase, designing the planned program. 



The Planned Program 



The planned program, or master plan 
toward which Extension educators focus 
their efforts, may be defined as a written 
statement of identified and analyzed 
learning needs; articulated educational 
objectives and strategies designed to 
meet those needs; and evaluation and ac- 
countability strategies to be used in as- 
sessing and accounting for educational 
outcomes or behavioral change. As indi- 
cated in Figure 3, the planned program 
consists of (1) a statement of macro 
needs, (2) a statement of macro objec- 
tives that are keyed to the macro needs, 
(3) specification of general educational 
strategies for achieving the macro objec- 
:l*'es, and (4) specification of expected 
macro outcomes of the planned program. 
The term, **macro," is used in the sense 
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that these needs, objectives, and out- 
comes may take relatively long periods 
of time to ftilfiU, and involve large parts 
of target publics, extensive resource com- 
mitments, and a broad scale of education- 
al strategies. 

The long-range planned program flows 
from organizational linkage with publics 
and operates within the larger context of 
organizational renewal. The planned 
program forms the context for elaborat- 
ing more focused plans of action that en- 
compass micro needs, micro objectives, 
and related activities to involve -Jie 
learner. The Extension education 
process is a long-range process to effect 
change in individual behavior. 

Macro Jeeds of the Target 
Public 



The first step in designing the planned 
program is to translate analyzed needs 
into macro needs of the target publics in 
the content areas within which learner 
needs have been identified in Extension 
educator-learner collaboration. The 
macro needs form a hierarchy of needs. 
The hierarchy, which consists of on^^o- 
ing human and program development, 
helps build the structure for ultimate 
program design, and orders the ideal 
needs implicit to Extension's philosophy 
ai.d objectives, while articulating 
Extension's mission todiffering social 
and cultural contexts. Such a hierarchy is 
depicted in Figure 4. The figure is 
focused on a macro need translated from 
a felt need. The hierarchy depicts the 
progression of macro needs to the 
broader micro needs for new 
homeowners to have a well-kept lawn. 
[Note: Micro needs will be addressed in 
Unit IV.] 

Macro Program Objectives 



For each macro need, the Extension 
educator formulates the macro objectives 
that specify the learner behavior sought 
in fulfilling that need. Macro objectives 
reflect the ideal change desired in the 



learner. The derivation and siatement of 
these objectives require that the Exten- 
sion educator deal with issues, such as 
tlie type and level of behavioral change 
that is possible, probable, practical, or 
desirable, given the stated objective. 

The basic problem in developing objec- 
tives is to achieve precision in describing 
desired behavioral change. Objectives 
provide bases for selecting and organiz- 
ing learning experiences, giving direc- 
tion, defining goals for accomplishment, 
rel/iting educational inputs and learning 
ou;puts, and making the specific process 
of learning mutually comprehensible for 
all. 

Translating macro needs into macro ob- 
jectives forms the bridge from assessed 
macro needs to corresponding macro ob- 
jectives, which will form the basic struc- 
ture for program operation. This 
translation of needs to objectives is il- 
lustrated in Figure 5. The hieiarchy of 
objectives in Figure 5 is based on the 
macro need identified in Figure 4. 

Consider the following example of 
macro need identification and formula- 
tion of macro objectives. 

After examining the needs identified 
by county Home Economics 
Program comnriittoes, the State 
Home Economics Program Commit- 
tee recognizes that many of the 
problems facing families are 
economic ones. A macro objective 
developed for the four-year plan is 
based on the need to improve the 
economic stability of families in the 
state. 

A Home Econonnics Program Com- 
mittee in one county has identified 
the need for fannilies to plan for their 
retirement and investments. The Ex- 
tension Home Economics Agent in- 
cludes an objective in the County 
Plan of Work that 200 families will 
develop estate plans. A Home 
Economics Program Committee In 
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Macro Need: New homeowners need to have well-kept lawns. 



A 



New homeowners need to 
knov^ how to control pests 
and diseases. 

/ \ 

New homeowners need to know 
when and how to water their lawns. 

/ \ 
New homeowners need to know how 
jXo mow their lawns. ^ 

New homeowners need to know how to 
I plant their lawns. ^ 

New homeowners need to know the type 
and variety of lawn grass to plant. 

/ V 

Ne'v homeowners need to know how to 
I fertilize their lawns. ^ 

New homeowners need to know the type 



(analysis) and amount of fertilizer to ^ 



I purchase for their lawn. 

New homeowners need to know how to prepare 
their soil for planting. 



New homeowners need to know how to interpret 
the results of their soil test. 

New homeowners need to know now to take a 
soil sample. 

New homeowners need to know the sources of information 
for the establishment and maintenance of lawns. 

New homeowners need to know what constitutes a good lawn. 



Felt Need: New homeowners need to establish and maintain well-kept lawns. 

Figure 4. A hierarchy of needs 
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Macro Objective: New homeowners to have well-kept lawns. 



A 



New homeowners to obtain 
information to identify and 
control lawn pests and diseases. 

/ \ 

New homeowners to identify conditions 
that are necessary and best for 
watering their lawns. 

/ \ 

New homeowners to use proper procedures 
for mowing their lawns. 
/ \ 
New homeowners to use proper procedures 
for planting their lawn variety. 
/ \ 
New homeowners to plant a variety of grass 
recommended by soil test results. 
/ \ 
New homeowners to use proper application methods 
for fertilizing lawns based on soil test results. 

/ \ 

New homeowners to purchase the type and amount 
of fertilizer recommended by soil test 
interpretation results. 

New homeowners to use proper methods for 
preparing their soil for planting. 

New homeowners to interpret the results 
of their soil test. 

New homeowners to take a soil sample 
using proper methods. 

New homeowners to obtain information for the 
establishment and maintenance of lawns. 

New homeowners to identify qualities that constitute 
a good lawn. 

Felt Need: New homeowners need to establish and maintain well-kept lawns. 

Figure 5. A hierarchy of objectives 
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another county has identified poor 
buying habits by families in the upper 
low-income levels. The Home 
Economics Extension Agent 
develops an objective for 100 
fanfiilies in a targeted upper low- 
income community to develop a fami- 
ly budget and learn good consumer 
skills. Both counties are meeting the 
state objective to improve families* 
economic stability. 

General Change Strategies 



The Extension educator formulates gen- 
eral change strategies for assisting target 
publics in attaining behaviors specified in 
the macro objectives. Administering a 
program requires the Extension educator 
to define the general strategy by which 
the organization is to help the target 
public change (learn). A strategy is a 
designed plan of learning activities to 
achieve both macro and micro objec- 
tives. Learning experiences/activities 
must be ordered and sequenced so that 
they reinforce one another to create 
awareness, stimulate interest, and en- 
courage behavioral change or adoption of 
new behavior by the learner, the group, 
or the system. 

Consider the following example of a 
strategy employed to encourage adoption 
of change. 

An Extension Agricultural Agent is 
designing a Farm Management 
program. To motivate farmers to be- 
come involved in the program, the 
agent has identified several farmers 
who have had success through adopt- 
ing new methods, and he plans to 
make those successes visible to 
other farmers. He has involved both 
successful and **less'* successful 
farmers on a specialized committee. 
The committee members have iden- 
tified what they feel are realistic goals 
for improvement and acceptable 
methods for learning. These 



methods will include private counsel- 
ing v;ith an Extension agent or a 
volunteer leader, while group meet- 
ings are planned for those in less 
threatening situations. Extension 
agents and volunteers also plan to 
keep regular contact with participat- 
ing farmers. In this way, they can 
make sure the farmers are using 
methods on a regular basis and can 
praise successes or adjust for 
problems. Volunteers also will be 
trained to analyze the previous prac- 
tices of the farmers, and use those to 
help them understand new ones. As 
program participants adopt n^w pr^ic- 
tices in one area, volunteers will help 
them see similarities in managing 
other practices both on the farm and 
in their homes. 

Delivery Strategies 



Delivery strategies for educational 
programs take various forms, from one- 
on-one exchange to formal classes and 
numerous settings between the two. 
Choice of appropriate strategies is keyed 
to specified objectives, but takes into ac- 
count social and cultural contexts, loca- 
tion, and other factors that may influence 
participation in and the effectiveness of 
whatever instruction is offered. Educa- 
tional strategies selected should fit into 
learner lifestyles and social group norms 
and expectations. For example: 

A Extension Home Economics Agent 
is designing a home repair program 
targeted for several low-income 
areas of the county. To accom- 
modate a variety of perceptual 
modes, she develops a monthly 
newsletter, a printed resource list, 
audiotapes, videotapes, and 
workshops for sharing skills and 
using "hands-on,** active experien- 
ces. She knows from the Specialized 
Committee that several of these 
neighborhoods have residents who 
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enjoy using a nearby new community the second phase of the design and im- 
center. This gives them a feeling of plementation subprocess— implementing 
prestige, as long as they know that ^^e program, 

many of their friends will be there to 
support those who feel less comfort- 
able outside their community. Since 
there also are those who would feel 
uncomfortable in a group, the agent 
makes plans to form a volunteer 
team in each community. 

Intended Outcomes 



Each macro objective reflects an in- 
tended behavioral change or outcome 
that the Extension educator expects will 
fulfill needs. Extension educators, in 
cooperation with learners and their 
leaders, make projections as to the in- 
tended outcomes of proposed educational 
activities. 

The Extension educator should estimate 
the time required to complete each com- 
ponent of the program strategy. Ac- 
tivities that require longer periods of 
time should be incorporated into the long- 
range planned program. Those that re- 
quire shorter periods of time can be 
incorporated into appropriate plans of ac- 
tion. 

The Extension educator also should 
provide for evaluative information- 
gathering, based on stated objectives and 
focused on decisionmaking processes 
regarding need fulfillment and organiza- 
tional renewal. Feedback from evaluat- 
ing ongoing program outcomes is critical 
to program improvement, to organiza- 
tional renewal, and to maintaining and 
strengthening linkages with target 
publics. Criteria to be used in evaluation 
will be suggested by tiie form of the 
stated objectives. Techniques for incor- 
porating evaluation results are needed, 
and should be planned for. Since evalua- 
tion takes time and resources, it also 
should be included in the program 
design. 

Having completed the design of our long- 
range planned program, we turn now to 
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Unit IV. Implementing 
the Planned Program 



The design and implementation subpro- 
ce has three major elements: (I) the ac- 
tual design and development of the 
planned program (see Unit III), (2) se- 
quenced plans of action for carrying out 
the planned program, and (3) formula- 
tion and execution of general educational 
strategies to use in implementing the 
planned program and the plans of action. 
The focus in Unit IV is on the latter two 
elements. 

Plans of Action 



Plans of action are specific teaching 
strategies and learning experiences to 
guioethe Extension educator in fulfilling 
macro needs through attaining the macro 
objectives in the planned program. Plans 
< action delineate and order needs, ob- 
jectives, teaching strategies, and learning 
experiences, as well as specific plans for 
evaluating change in learners' behavior 
and assessing learning. The tasks in- 
volved in designing a plan of action fol- 
low the same pattern as those in 
designing the planned program: needs. 
Objectives, strategies, and evaluation. 

The Extension educat must delineate, 
order, and sequence the micro needs of 
learners that are encompassed within 
each macro need (see Figure 4). Ex- 
pressed needs are the basis for designing 
teaching strategies and learning experiti. 
ces; meeting those needs implies intellec- 
tual growth of the learner. A hierarchy of 
needs orders that growth into manage- 
able, practical, and appropriate sequen- 
ces; and a concrete design of sequential 
teaching strategies and hierarchies. 
Providing an ordered sequence for micro 
needs sets a starting point for learning; 
gives a structure for short-term and long- 
term intellectual growth; and designates 
an ending point for plans of action and 
the planned program. 



Be'^ausethe Extension educator must for- 
mulate teaching-learning objectives for 
each need specified in the planned 
program, the next in this process is 
to translate micro needs into micro objec- 
tives 'see Figure 5). Micro objectives 
structure anticipated growth, help in the 
choice of teaching strategies and learner 
experiences, and provide the framework 
for program evaluation. Micro objectives 
specify the behavioral changes to be ef- 
fected in the leamerr. Micro objectives 
are statements of behavioral change in- 
tended to fulfill individual learners' 
micro needs. 

The Extension educator must select and 
organize, for each objective, learning ex- 
periences that will facilitate attainment of 
the behavior specified in the objective. 
Learners, for the most part, learn 
through experiences. It might be said 
that, unless a learner is motivated, no 
learning will take place. Consider the fol- 
lowing examples of motivation. 

An Extension Home Economics 
agent holds a series of workshops on 
nutrition and fitness. Because she 
hopes to repeat the series later, she 
would like to know what motivated 
this group to attend so that she can 
target her recruitment efforts. As part 
of her written evaluation by par- 
ticipants, she asks them to state why 
they came. Most of the responses are 
for basic health reasons, but some 
respond differently. 

One came because she had always 
received compliments on her figure 
before gaining weight. Another came 
because he had lost weight, had felt 
better through another program, and 
wanted to continue that success. A 
third person was an executive v.*ho 
found younger, more athletic 
employees threatening to his posi- 
tion. Several came because friends 
were attending, and some felt more 
comfortable within Extension 
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programs than more formal oppor- 
tunities. 

Although people learn with extrinsic 
motivation, intrinsic motivation is more 
effective in the continuation of learning 
and the retention of learning over a long 
period of time. Learning is more effec- 
tive when the material being learned is 
meaningful to ihe learner. There is no 
substitute for practice in learning. The in- 
dividual learner is an integrated whole 
that learns, feels, behaves, and thinks. 
Learning experiences should be struc- 
tured that provide for and encourage that 
integrated whole. As learners recognize 
a need and it becomes meaningful to 
them, they seek to meet that need. Be- 
cause educational programs must be 
tailored to specific publics, according to 
their culture and values, the Extension 
educator needs to develop a proper learn- 
ing climate within which these learners 
are sufficiently comfortable to enjoy the 
full beiiwiits of the designed learning ex- 
perience. 

Because the program developed by Ex- 
tension is an educational program, the 
prir ^iples of the Extension education 
process, again, are a usefiil frame of 
reference for developing plans of action. 
Making sure that the plans of action are 
focused on the learner and are made col- 
laboratively between the Extension 
educator and the learner are extremely 
important. Certainly, the plans of action 
should be evaluated in terms of their 
moving the learner toward positive 
change. The context in which the plan of 
action will be implemented is very impor- 
tant. Content also is important in 
developing plans of action. Since Exten- 
sion has a content base at the land-grant 
institution and the USDA that traditional- 
ly is focused on agriculture, home 
economics, and related sciences, this in- 
formation, along with major issues, 
should be carefully considered when 
plans of action are drawn up. 

In designing the plan of action, it is im- 
portant that the Extension educator draw 
upon a knowledge of nonformal educa- 
tion, adult education, and sound prin- 



ciples of adult teaching and learning. As 
the Extension educator works collabora- 
tively with learners in making decisions 
regarding the selection, arrangement, 
and implementation of programs, it may 
be useftjl to think again in terms of the 
learner, the Extension educator, the con- 
text, and the content. 



Learning Styles 



When considering the learner, Lewis 
(1982) points out the importance of 
taking into account how the learner 
learns best, in terms of learning style. 
Learning style refers to the learner's 
general way of taking in information, 
thinking, decisionmaking, and retaining 
information. For example, research 
studies have revealed that some learners 
prefer to listen rather than to read. Some 
may prefer to work aljne, while others 
may prefer to interact in groups. 
Educators are beginning to recognize 
learning style as one of the important 
concepts in the process of learning, and 
instruments have been devised for assess- 
ing learners' preferred learning styles. 

One approach to assessing learning style 
is that an individual's style consists of a 
series of different modes. Four of the 
modes proposed n the literature are (1) 
perceptual, (2) cognitive, (3) emotional, 
and (4) social. The perceptual mode 
refers to the means through which infor- 
mation is extracted from the environ- 
ment by the senses. The cognitive mode 
refers to the mental processing of that 
information. The emotional mode in- 
cludes the personal feelings, attitudes, 
and personality traits that inHuence the 
gathering, building, and application of 
knowledge. The social mode reflects so- 
cial fiu )TS that could either facilitate or 
inhibit iearning. 

Knowledge of the perceptual mode is im- 
portant to Extension professionals and 
other adult educators who work with a 
wide variety of audience groups. Know- 
ing the prevalent, perceptual learning 
styles of a target audience would be use- 
ful to the Extension educator in selecting 
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methods and techniques, and in design- 
ing the overall learning experience. 

The perceptual mode is composed of 
seven elements: (1) print, (2) aural, (3) 
interactive, (4) visual, (5) haptic, (6) 
kinesthetic, and (7) olfactory (J^mes and 
Galbraith, 1985). 

1 . Print, A person who is print oriented 
often learns best through reading and 
writing. This is the learner who loves to 
read books, journals, or magazines, and 
finds that he or she easily retains the in- 
formation that is read. A person who is 
identified as a **bookworm" may be a 
print-oriented learner. 

2. Aural. A person who is aurally 
oriented generally learns best through lis- 
tening. People who usually do not talk 
much, and feel that they learn best when 
the information is presented verbally, 
may be aural learners. Individuals who 
like lectures because they remember 
what is said, and who enjoy learning 
from audiotapes, probably are ai*-al 
learners. 

3. Interactive. Individuals who learn best 
through verbalization usually are interac- 
tive learners. These people like to talk 
about and discuss ideas with other 
people. Small group discussions or the 
give-and-take of debate activities are 
some means through which interactive in- 
dividuals learn best. 

4. Visual. A person who is visually 
oriented learns best through observation. 
People who like visual stimuli, such as 
pictures, slides, graphs, tables, and 
demonstrations, probably are visual 
learners. 

5. Haptic. Individuals who learn best 
through the sense of touch are generally 
haptic learners. A haptic person is some- 
one who has to feel objects, or to touch 
as many things as possible. Haptic per- 
sons assimilate information through a 
**hands-on" approach to learning. This 
is similar to * 'tactile"; however, tactile 
refers only to touch through the fingers, 
while haptic implies touch through the en- 
tire hand. 



6. Kinesthetic. A person who is kines- 
thetically oriented learns best while 
moving. People who generally have to 
mo\ e around or have to move some part 
of the body while processing information 
probably are kinesthetic learners. Some- 
one who is in constant motion while read- 
ing or listening may be a kinesthetic 
learner. Women who crochet or knit, 
women who work on leather projects 
during in-service workshops and who 
definitely comprehend the materials 
presented, are examples of kinesthetic 
learners, 

7. Olfactory. Individuals who learn best 
through the senses of smell and taste are 
ojfactory learners. People who vividly as- 
sociate some information " ith a par- 
ticular smell or taste probably fall within 
this learning style. 

Learning Activities 



The Extension educator can use this 
learning style concept simply to make 
sure tl the material or content is 
presented in a variety of ways so that the 
learners can select those ways most ap- 
propriate for them, or the same material 
may be presented in more than o* le way. 
The goal of considering the learner and 
learning style is to Jesign and use 
strategies that are tailored to the learner 
rather than attempting to fit the learner 
into a standard situation. It is ftirther sug- 
gested that Extension educators, when 
serving as teachers, should select 
methods and techniques that also are 
comfortable for them to use. This does 
not mean the Extension educator should 
not try new techniques, but that, ideally, 
both teacher and learner should be com- 
fortable in the learning context. 

Research findings on learning style 
reveal the importance of using a variety 
of communication methods and materials 
formost Extension audiences. Certainly, 
the content will influence selection of the 
method and materials used for learning. 
If a volunteer 4-H Club leader is teaching 
a group of 4-Hers about lawnmower 
safety, it would seem logical and ap- 
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propriate to use a lawnmower in the 
situation. 

In designing apian of action that in- 
cludes the specification of learning ac- 
tivities, it is useful to consider the 
elements of Tyler's (1971) learning sys- 
tem, which was drawn f'*'>m research on 
learning and consists oi ^.ements known 
to be important in facilitating learning. 
The learning system approach provides 
an orderly and rational perspective for as- 
sessing the adequacy of the learning ac- 
tivity. The system can provide a basis for 
planning and designing programs, as 
well as for refining, eliminating, continu- 
ing, or adding to learning activities in an 
ongoing program* The seven elements 
considered important in designing an ade- 
quate learning system are (1) motivation, 
(2) clarity of objectives, (3) adequacy of 
lemming tasks, (4) sequential practice, 
(5) feedback and reinforcement, (6) 
transfer of skills, and (7) reinforcem^ 
and feedback in appHcation. 

1 . Motivation refers to opportunities for 
.<itimulating learner effort. Activities that 
foster the interest and involvement of the 
learners or reward them for demonstrat- 
ing desirable behavior contribute toward 
the elements of motivation. 

2. Clarity of objectives, from the 
'^"^^mers' perspect^'e, enables them to un- 
derstand beaming goals clearly, as well 
as wa* s (o accomplish those goals. 
Learning objectives muzt be meaningful 
to the learners and not superimposed on 
them. 

3. Adequacy of learning tasks refers to 
the nature of activities in which learners 
participate to accomplish learning objec- 
tives. Emphasis snould be placed on 
what the learners do, not what the 
teacher does. Adequate learning tasks (a) 
optimize opportunity for achieving 
desirable behavioral changes; (b) are 
within the range of the learners' ability; 
(c) build upon the learners' previous ex- 
periences; and (d) help learners connect 
v.'hat is learned in one setting with what 
they learned in other situations. 



4. Sequential practice includes oppor- 
tunities provided for practicing what is 
being learned. This practice should be or- 
derly and cumulative, with each addition- 
al practice built on what went before. 
Additional practice may emphasize a 
broader scope and additional depth. 

5 . Feedback and reinfot ent inform 
learners that demonstrated behavior was 
adequate, or they may provide indica- 
tions of how the demonstrated behavior 
can be corrected. 

6. Transfer occurs when the learners are 
able to practice what is learned in one 
situation in a different setting. This 
reflects an ability to generalize behavior. 

7. Reinforcement and feedback in ap- 
plication refers to stabilizing the desired 
behavior in the learners' living/working 
environment. 

Examples of how these elements of 
Tyler's learning system might be used in 
an Extension situation include some help- 
ful insights. Motivation is an element 
that is useful to Extension educators in 
planning foi an active group of 4-Hers. 
The use of learning games for a4-H 
camp might be a way to increase motiva- 
tion among members, Adequacy of learn- 
ing tasks refers to the importance of the 
learners being able to accomplish the 
learning activity that is set forth. For ex- 
ample, if we were using printed 
materials with elderly aduhs, we would 
want to be sure that the print was large 
enough and clear enough that persons 
with failing eyesight could adequately 
participate in their use. The use of a 
problem-solving situation or a case study 
might be one example of a method that al- 
lows learners to transfer what is learned 
from a small group discussion to a 
problem-solving situation. 

Forest (1986, p. 28) summarizes some 
important principles to consider in 
developing plans of action, by reminding 
us that 

Learning experiences and events are se- 
quential; each builds upon the previous 
one and, in turn, leads to the next. The 
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learning experiences are planned to accom- 
modate the various stages of awareness, 
readiness, and knowledge levels of target 
clientele, learning styles of clientele, and 
preferred methods. 

Drawing upon the experiences of 
decades of work by County Extension 
agents, social scientists, through scien- 
tific research investigations, have added 
insight to the process whereby in- 
dividuals and groups accept innovations 
Hi technology. This research is known as 
**diffusion research" or ^'diffusion- 
ad option research" (Lionberger and 
Gwin, 1982). 

Researchers generally agree that adop- 
tion decisions are the product of a se- 
quence of events or influences operating 
through time. A widely accepted model 
is presented in five overlapping but dis- 
tinct stages: (I) awareness, (2) interest, 
(3) e^'aluation, (4) trial, and (5) adoption. 
These stages are described by Lionberger 
and Gwin (1982). 

1 . Awareness. At the awareness stage, a 
person becomes aware of a new idea, 
product, or practice. Only general infor- 
mation is considered at this time— the in- 
dividual is not concerned with special 
qualities or potential usefulness. No at- 
tempt is made to determine whether or 
not the innovation is appropriate for the 
individual's situation. Preferred sources 
of information at this stage include mass 
media, colleagues, and government agen- 
cies. 

2. Interest. At the interest stage, a person 
develops an interest in the new idea or 
practice, and is no longer merely satis- 
fied with the knowledge that it exists. 
The individual wants to know more, in- 
cluding what it is; whai ic will do; and 
how it will work in his othfT situation. 
The individual needs, and actively seeks, 
additional, detailed information. General 
information is no longer adequate. Ques- 
tions asked at this stage are: Will it 
work? Will it work for me? How?" 

3. Evaluatior,. Ai the evaluation stage, 
the individual accumulates detailed infor- 
m; lion; weighs the pros and cons of a 



new idea; and relates it mentally to his or 
her own situation. At this stage, the per- 
son must answer two major questions (a) 
**Is the idea a good one?" and (b)**Is it 
good forme?" Evaluation is involved at 
all stages in the adoption process, but at 
this point, it is most evident and perhaps 
most needed for decisionmaking. Among 
other information sources at the evalua- 
tion stage are trusted colleagues, sig- 
nificant others, such as a parent; and 
direct observation of the innovation in 
use. 

4. Trial. At the trial stage, a person tries 
out the innovation. The usual pattern, in 
the case of a product, is to try a little at 
first and more later, if the product works 
well. For example, after an initial suc- 
cessful trial, a homemaker may adopt the 
product for continued use. Or, at the trial 
stage, the decision may be not to adopt. It 
is at this point that the individual needs in- 
formation on when, where, and how 
much to u. ^ with regard to a new idea, 
product, or practice. The principal infor- 
mation needs center on application to the 
individual's particular situation. Pre- 
ferred innovator information sources in- 
clude **how-to-do-it" publications, the 
instructions that corne with the product, 
experienced colleagues, government 
agencies, salespersons, and dealers. 

5. Adoption. At the adoption stage, the in- 
dividual decides that the new product, 
idea, or practice is appropriate for con- 
tinued use. The innovation likely will be 
used until it is replaced by a new (or dif- 
ferent) product, idea, or practice. At the 
adoption stage, one relies heavily on 
direct experience and observation for in- 
formation. An example of the adoption 
process follows. 

A woman is talking with her neighbor 
and mentions that she has noticed 
her neighbor is visited by another 
woman carrying notebooks, boxes, 
or a pressure canner. The neighbor 
explains that the visitor is an EFNEP 
assistant and that the assistant 
teaches her about nutrition and other 
related information. The woman's 
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curiosity is satisfied as to who the 
visitor is. 

As the woman prepares meals, she 
reflects on what her neighbor has 
told her and wonders if the program 
could help her. She casually ap- 
proaches the subject again with her 
neighbor, and begins to relate what 
her neighbor is learning to her own 
needs. The woman continues to 
reflect on what her neighbor has 
said, but she also begins to make 
closer observations. She notices that 
her neighbor's children are looking 
healthier, and that they are acquiring 
some new items around the house as 
a result of better budgeting. She is 
still reluctant to become involved, be- 
cause she knows it will take time 
away from other things. And she is 
afraid she will not do as well as her 
neighbor. 

The woman decides that the benefits 
could outweigh the efforts, and asks 
her neighbor to introduce her to the 
EFNEP assistant. After talking with 
the assistant about how it works and 
what it offers, the woman enrolls in 
the program. However, she protects 
herself by thinking that she can drop 
out later, if she wants to, and can 
give her neighbor some excuse. 
After several weeks in the program, 
she notices changes, such as her 
children enjoying nutritious snacks, 
and that meal-planning skills she has 
acquired are helping her budget. She 
continues to learn through the 
program, moving through the adop- 
tion process to many new skills. She 
also receives an EFNEP new;...^tter 
that refers to Extension Homemaker 
clubs. She enters a new awareness 
state that could lead to adoption of 
other skills. 



municating the message. What is suitable 
for one group of learners may not be 
suitable for another, so the learner is im- 
portant. What is appropriate for use by 
one Extension educator may be clumsy 
and awkward for another, so the Exten- 
sion educator musi be considered. What 
is appropriate to use in one learning en- 
vironment, such as a small classroom, 
may not be appropriate for use in a large 
dairy barn, so the context must be con- 
sidered. What is suitable for one subject- 
matter area may not be suitable for 
another, so content is important. By con- 
sidering these four variables and varic"^ 
frameworks that draw from teaching- 
learning theory, such as those of Tyler, 
Knowles, and other educators, the best 
decisions are made regarding the arran- 
gement of learning activities into a plan 
or plans of action. 

In Materials and Methods in /tdult and 
Continuing Education, Wigglesworth 
and Guelette (1982) identify six elements 
that should be examined as a basis for 
selecting teaching materials and methods 
in adult and continuing education. These 
elements are (1) problem-solving em- 
phasis, (2) use of dynamic graphic dis- 
plays, (3) individualization strategies, 
(4) interactive dialogue, (5) program- 
ming-cognitive development, and (6) 
communication-socialization. 

\, Problem-solving emphasis. Develop- 
ing problem-solving skiUs is a teaching 
method that is preferred over rote mem- 
ory or even learning by repetition. 

2 . Use of dynamic graphic displays. 
Evidence exists that information is more 
understandable when presented in a 
graphic or pictorial fashion. Learners 
find it easier to relate abstraction to 
reality. 

3. Individualization strategies. Teaching 
strategics must be selected to fit in- 
dividual learning needs, learning styles, 
speed of learning, and individual need 
for feedback and reinforcement. 



There is no one method for learning ac- 
tivities. There is no one media for com- 
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4. Interactive dialogue. The interactive 
dialogue element emphasizes the impor- 
tance of two-way communication be- 
tween the learner and the teacher/ 
educator. All the participants in the learn- 
ing situation should be tied together into 
an interactive netwoik (Wigglesworth 
and Gueulette, 1982) in which there is ex- 
change of information and techniques be- 
tween learners and teachers/educators. 

5. Programming'Cognitive development. 
Programming-cognitive development 
refers to an opportunity for the learners 
to develop their own learning activities 
and personalize their learning in unique 
or novel ways. Methods should be 
selected that help the learners make ap- 
propriate decisions about what is to be 
learned, as well as how it will be learned. 

6. Communication-socialization. Teach- 
ing methods that involve a high degree of 
communication-socialization emphasize 
that human interaction and discovery are 
socialization. Wigglesworth and 
Gueulette (1982, p. 414) point out that 

. . the utilization of new technologies re- 
quires greater involvement of teachers. 
They become managers, facilitators, 
tutors, diagnosticians, and have an oppor- 
tunity to relate one-on-one with students to 
meet individual needs. At the same time, 
educational technology offers the potential 
of relieving teachers of the drudgery of 
westing, grading, providing repetitive rein- 
forcement, and of trying to reach all stu- 
dents at one time. 

Sometimes a plan of action will call for 
working with individuals, and other 
times for working with groups of people. 
These groups may be families, com- 
munities, or larger aggregates of people 
—even an entire county. Sometimes the 
plan of action will be directed toward in- 
struction for existing groups. At other 
times it will be necessary for the Exten- 
sion educator to form groups, such as 
4-H clubs, farm organizations, home- 
maker groups, or community groups. 
[Note: Module 5: Working With 
Groups and Organizations is designed 
to give the Extension educator additional 
informationon developing plans of ac- 



tion that are directed toward existing 
groups, as well as information about 
forming new groups as the target of the 
Extension education program.] 

Implementation Strategies 



Implementation of a specific plan of ac- 
tion entails action strategies in which the 
Extension educator engages to assure 
that the plan is carried through to comple- 
tion, -'hese action strategies are (1 ) 
marketing the program, (2) developing 
and using available resources, (3) 
monitoring teaching-learning transac- 
tions, (4) reinforcing learners and 
teachers, and (5) using feedback to 
evaluate and, if needed, to revise teach- 
ing strategies or learning experiences to 
attain maximum behavioral changes in 
learners. 



Marketing 

Having plans of action on paper is ex- 
tremely important, but putting the plan 
into action requires actually carrying out 
the plan. Marketing is one of the ac- 
tivities involved in implementing the 
program. As defined by Kotler and Fox 
(1985, p. 7), 

Marketing is the analysis, planning, im- 
plementation, and control of carefully for- 
mulated programs designed to bring about 
voluntary exchanges of values with target 
markets to achieve institutional objf '^tives. 
Marketing involves designing the 
institution's offerings to meet the target 
markets' needs and desires, and in using 
effective pricing, communication, and dis- 
tribution to inform, motivate, and service 
the markets. 

Although Kotler and Fox define market- 
ing in terms of a managerial process, 
marketing to the Extension educator is, 
in many ways, similar to the Extension 
program development process. Applica- 
tion of the principles of the Extension 
education process to marketing would 
place less emphasis on achieving institu- 
tional objectives and more emphasis on 
achieving learner objectives. Many 

4V 
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The remaining two P's of marketing- 
promotion and program— are concerned 
with ways that the availability and 
oenefits of the program will be made 
known to potential learners. A promo- 
tional campaign involves its own objec- 
tives (such as to enroll 20 unemployed 
homemakers in a home-based business 
workshop) and its own specific audience. 
Extension educators must be able to 
promote the program through those com- 
munication channels that are used by the 
potential audience. If they are trying to 
reach a group of employed homemakers, 
for example, it would be useless to adver- 
tise an educational program on daytime 
radio. Just as useless would be an at- 
tempt to reach a new audience by send- 
ing out a message in a circular letter to 
those already on the mailing list. 

Marketing principles woulr tell Exten- 
sioti educators to think about the 
program they have to offer, in terms of a 
specific audience for whom that program 
has been tailored, and to work collabora- 
tively with the leaders or representatives 
of that audience. The program should be 
promoted through communication chan- 
nels that are used by that group, and 
should be offered in such a way that the 
price of participation, in terms of time, 
effort, and energy, would be affordable 
to the learners. 



Developing and Using Available 
Resources 



believe that certain concepts from 
marketing may be useful to educational 
institutions through providmg incentives 
to help attract resources, and through 
helping to locate potential audiences for 
the product of the institutions, which is 
educational programs. The marketing 
process is designed to produce four prin- 
cipal benefits: (1) greater success in ful- 
filling the institution's mission, (2) 
impioved satisfaction among the 
institution's publics, (3) improved attrac- 
tion of marketing resources, and (4) im- 
proved efficiency in marketing activities 
(Kotlerand Fox, 1985). 

In the Extension education process, 
marketing is learner-focused, collabora- 
tive, interactive, and directed toward 
positive, measurable change. Although 
marketing involves publicity, promo- 
tion, and selling, it is much more. 
Marketing is, in fact, a process whereby, 
as Extension educators, we examine who 
we are; what our publics need and want; 
what our program? offer; how we solicit 
support and interest; and how we 
evaluate program outcomes or results. 
From the beginning to the end of the Ex- 
tension education process, all Extension 
educators are involved in marketing, 
through interaction with publics, co- 
workers, administrators, and funding 
sources. 

We collaborate to determine the four P's 
of marketing: program, price, promo- 
tion, and place (Boone, 1985). Pnce and 
place relate to the public's needs, charac- 
teristics, and values. No one will par- 
ticipate in an educational program if the 
place where the program is offered is in- 
convenient, unfriendly, or judged inap- 
propriate in some other way. Learners 
will not participate if the price is too 
high. The price of Extension programs 
may be judged in terms of the time, ef- 
fort, or energy that must be expended by 
individuals or groups to participate. 
Since there is no charge for most Exten- 
sion programs, we need to think of per- 
sonal cost in terms of the time, effort, 
and energy required of the learners to 
participate. 



Identification, development, and utiliza- 
tion of available resources are other im- 
portant tasks that must be carried out 
when implementing programs and plans 
of action. Because Extension has resour- 
ces available from the land-grant institu- 
tions and the ^SDA, these resources 
should be carefully examined for their 
utility in the program. 

Among the resources available for educa- 
tional programs are printed materials in 
the form of bulletins, fact sheets, and 
pamphlets. Also available are slides, 
filmstrips, videotapes, and films. Exten- 
sion educators' technical knowledge is 
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another valuable resource; Extension 
educators most often are trained in a tech- 
nical subject-matter area. Also, since Ex- 
tension programs focus on the learner at 
the local level, the community should be 
looked to for resources. 

Emphasized in the learner-focused 
process is the notion that the learners 
themselves constitute a wealth of ex- 
perience and information, and should be 
considered as critical resources in im- 
plementing plans of action, as in the fol- 
lowing example. 

An Extension Agricultural Agent with 
farm management responsibilities 
has found that many of the farmers 
who could benefit from evaluating 
their situation and developing a 
management plan do not want ''out- 
oide help" looking at their books and 
telling them what to do. The agent ex- 
presses his concern to the Extension 
Farm Management Committee. 
Several members of the committee 
are successful and respected 
farmers, who have used Extension 
resources. They offer to learn some 
additional management planning 
skills and to introduce some of the 
reluctant farmers to the new skills. By 
the following year, those volunteers 
have reached several other farmers. 
The Extension agent identifies the 
most successful and skilled of those 
farmers and recruits them as 
trainers. The volunteer farmers 
donate time to help their friends, in 
exchange for their in-depth training 
in management. 

Often, Extension resources, such as 
facilities or equipment, can be acquired 
from the local community. For example, 
if a home economics program on home 
canning is to be implemented, the Exten- 
sion educator or teacher volunteer may 
be able to borrow pressure canners from 
the local high school to use in demonstrat- 
ing the proper canning procedure. 
Likewise, locally donated fruits and 



vegetables may bi) used in the education- 
al demonstration. 

Extension educators need to be ftjlly 
aware of sources of funding and support 
for educational programs. In addition. 
Extension educators need to know how to 
write proposals for grants froi founda- 
tions and private sources to use in 
carrying out educational programs. 
Involvement of learners or their leaders 
in t^**. resource development process 
strengthens the process; makes it more 
likely to be successful; and fosters a 
sense of ownership for programs carried 
out with the resources obtained. Em- 
phasis on volunteer development is a 
major feature and beneficial outcome of 
the Extension education process as ap- 
plied to program development. 

Monitoring Teacher-Learner 
Transactions 



Provision must be made for ongoing 
monitoring of planned learner experien- 
ces. The objectives of the monitoring 
task are to ensure that learning activities 
are implemented as intended, and for the 
Extension educator to be available to 
leaders, teachers, and other resource per- 
sons as assistance in programming mat- 
ters. The feedback obtained from leader< 
and resource persons provides informa- 
tion on which to base informed and 
timely decisions about many needed 
learning activity adjustments or modifica- 
tions. Extension educators ftinction as 
managers and monitors in establishing 
and maintaining an effective two-way 
communication system with the leaders 
and resource persons who are involved in 
carrying out planned learning activities. 



Reinforcement of Learners and 
Teachers 



Continuous reinforcement must be pro- 
vided for both learners and teachers. The 
importance of the reinforcement task to 
effective programming is highlighted in 
learning theory. learning proceeds with 
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greater ease for learners when they are 
aware of their strengths and weaknesses. 
Learners* responses to a behavioral 
change situation are affected by their per- 
ceptions of their degree of success in 
achieving the new behavior and its 
relevance to their lifestyles. When 
learners know dieir status and are made 
aware of their progress, they more suc- 
cessfully modify or change their be- 
havior to achieve their objectives . 
Learners do internalize learning succes- 
ses and transfer knowledge to other parts 
of their lives, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing example. 

A farmer asks an Extension Agricul- 
tural Agent to tell him what kind of 
forage crop to plant. The agent tells 
him that they need to gather informa- 
tion to make a better decision. He 
asks the farmer to take a soil sample, 
and "vhile waiting for the results, to 
mt , a list of his needs, such as 
nutritional value and budget costs. 
The agent helps the farmer add to 
the list, and then provides him with in- 
formation on nutrition and the 
strengths and weaknesses of dif- 
ferent forages. He asks the farmer to 
review this information and to obtain 
additional information on the cost of 
his top choices or alternatives. Then 
they will use some computer 
programs to help develop a plan that 
meets all or most of the farmer's 
needs. When he arrives at the Coun- 
ty Extension office, the agent finds 
that the farmer has alrearly started 
the same process for his corn crop, 
because he realizes the need for an 
overall plan and is transferring the 
problem-solving skills he is learcc ng. 

Ongoing Asse'^sment and 
Evaluation 



learning experiences provided for learn- 
ing and adopting the intended behaviors. 
Objectives flow from needs; objectives 
are stated in behavioral terms to denote 
level of anticipated intellectual growth or 
behavioral change; and assessment/ 
evaluation flows from the behavioral 
objectives and the learning experiences 
provided. 

Evaluation of and accountability for the 
program must be anticipated and planned 
for throughout the Extension education 
process. Evaluation at the micro objec- 
tives level is concerned with determining 
whether or not a given objective has been 
reached with a particular learner follow- 
ing participation in a specific learning ex- 
perience. The Extension education 
process is completed with feedback from 
that evaluation. Without evaluation feed- 
back, the organization cannot emphasize 
mechanisms for organizational renewal. 

The effectiveness? of the design and im- 
pleiiientatior subprocess as well as the 
planning subprocess is determined 
through evaluating me program's out- 
comes , which must be accounted for to 
the learners and leaders and other con- 
cerned publics. The activities related to 
the evaluation task are discussed in Unit 
V, **Program Evaluation.** 



The Extension educator must p'an for as- 
c 3ssing learners' progress in achieving C Q 

the ' ihavioral changes specified in each 
objective, and for ongoing evaluation of 
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Unit V. Program 
Evaluation 



Program evaluation and accountability is 
the third and final subprocess of the Ex- 
tension education process. As shown in 
Figure 6 (Boone, 1985, p. 79), the first 
phase of the subprocess is evaluation, 
which will be the focus of Unit V. The 
tasks involved in the evaluation phase are 
Jetermining and measuring program out- 
puts and assessing program inputs. 



Others emphasize evaluation as a process 
of determining attainment of program 
goals (Steele, 1970; Tyler, 1971; 
Popham, 1975). Knowles (1970) 
proposes that evaluation of a program 
must be in terms of identifying program 
objectives that have been met. Goal at- 
tainment is a common element of evalua- 
tion, as described by these authors. 



Evaluation and Accountability 



Evaluation Accountability 

Determining & measuring program outputs Using evaluation findings for program revi- 
sions, organizationalrenewal, and for 

Assessing program inputs accounting to publics, parent organization, 

funding sources, the profession, and, 
^ where appropriate, the governance body. 



Figure 6. The evaluation and accountability subprocess 



Evaluation Defined 



Scriven (1967) defines evaluation as the 
assessment of merit, while Stufflebeam 
(1971) defines evaluation as the act of ex- 
amining and judging. Raudabaugh 
(1959) contends that evaluation is a 
process of determining the degree to 
which desired behavioral changes have 
taken place, or are taking place, as a 
result of educational effort. Numerous 
writers conceptualize evaluation as a 
process of determining the extent to 
which an educational objective has been 
accomplished or attained (Jans, 1960; 
Thiede, 1964; Shearon, 1970; Houle, 
1973). 



Assumptions About 
Evaluation 



Boone's (1985, p. 170) basic assump- 
tions about evaluaton of the planned adult 
education program were used as a guide 
in formulating the assumption concern- 
ing evaluation of the Extension education 
process, i.e.: 

1 . The primary purpose of the planned 
Extension program is to ;ffect desirable 
behavioral change in a specified public. 

2, Outcomes/outputs/results of planned 
Extension programs can be identified and 
evaluated. 



3. The Extension organization proceeds 
through the Extension education process 
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as a series of conscious choices and 
decisions; it is further assumed that each 
decision is rational and based on values 
that are understood. 

4. Management and renewal of the Ex- 
tension organization depend upon con- 
tinuous generation of feedback through 
evaluating program outcomes, 

5. Participation of target publics in 
evaluating how well their educational ex- 
periences met the planned program's ob- 
jectives is both desirable and necessary. 

Purpose of Evaluation 



Evaluation is intended to provide useful 
feedback for Extension programs. The 
Extension educator needs a clear purpose 
and definite use of the evaluation find- 
ings. To have useful feedback, the Exten- 
sion educator must first identify those 
decisionmakers who will use the results 
of the evaluation. Each Extension 
program has a variety of stakeholders, 
who may include some or all of the fol- 
lowing: 

• The Extension educator, 

• Extension administrators, 

• Program planners, 

• Planning committees, 

• Program participants, 

• Local government decision makers, 

• Targeted publics, an^ 

• Legislators. 

These stakeholders have specific uses for 
evaluation results, which include their 
application to: 

• Improve teaching, 

• Improve program planning proce- 
dures, 



• Account (o supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, 

• Decide about funding, 

• Expand programs, 

• Report to publics, 

• Improve the educator's skills, 

• Discontinue or alter programs, and 

• Assess program delivery methods. 

Evaluation is a continuous process for 
all Extension educators. Deciding 
whether a meeting for 4-H volunteers 
was effective; whether the adoption of 
management practices by a dairy farmer 
will prevent bankruptcy; whether the 
community-watch program will reduce 
crime in the neighborhood; or whether 
adoption of food preservation practices 
will enhance the buying power of young 
couples are all evaluation issues. Extv^- 
sion educators are faced with evaluation 
decisions every day. Understanding the 
process can help them to make evalua- 
tions more practical and useful. 

Boone (1985) contends that evaluation is 
a coordinated process carried on by the 
total system and its individual subsys- 
tems. The major elements ^* the evalua- 
tion process are (1) judgments about a 
planned program, (2) established criteria 
or standards of acceptability, and (3) 
known, credible, and observable 
evidence. The intent of evaluation in the 
Extension education process is to answer 
the following questions (Boone, 1985, 
np. I75-179): 

1 . Did a planned program and plans of 
action result in measurable chanpe in in- 
dividual learners? 

2. Did the planned program and plans of 
action result in behavioral change among 
the targeted audience? 

3. Were planned program and plans of 
action, inputs, and program activities as- 
sociated with learners' behavioral chan- 
ges? 
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the treatment/program offered only by 
the county/state Extension office. There- 
fore, the implementation of objectives 
must be reviewed with regard to intended 
outcome specifications as compared to 
input/output associations. Boone (1985, 
p. 15) defines this feec'back loop as **thc 
path through a feedback system from 
input to output and back to input." The 
Extension educator derives objectives in 
terms of observable, measurable, in- 
tended outputs and then selects or con- 
structs teaching methods and learning 
activities that will lead to those outputs. 

The fourth evaluation task is to check 
carefully the translation of objectives 
from client needs. The educator may 
need to call upon the learner, other 
program planners, and outside experts to 
ensure completeness of the relationship 
between needs and objeC Thus, the 
Extension educator must v le the 
adequacy of needs identification, assess- 
ment, and analysis in conjunction with 
the degree of learner participation and ob- 
served outcomes/outputs. The individual 
learner must not be overlooked, even 
though the Extension educator has cor- 
rectly mapped the target public and 
elicited needs from identified leaders. 
Thus, program outcomes and the success 
of planned program activities must be 
considered as originating from a 
thorough and appropriate needs analysis. 

Finally, if the evaluation of the program 
is to be effective and useful in producing 
feedback for program development and 
program adjustments, the conclusions 
drawn from mapping publics and iden- 
tifying targeted publics and their leaders 
must be monitored, reviewed, and 
validated. 

Evaluation Models 



4. Were organizational mission, 
philosophy, structure, ftjnctions, and 
processes effective and efficient in 
producing the outcomes intended in the 
planned program and plans of action? 

Evaluation is concerned with designing 
and implementing programs and pi jns of 
action that are based on established 
criteria and known, observable evidence. 
Evaluation is a means through which the 
organization can justify and account for 
its decisions. 

Boone (1985) identifies five tasks for the 
Extension educator in carrying out a 
program evaluation. First, the intended 
outcomes of the planned program must 
be described and unintended outcomes 
anticipated. Next, evidence must be col- 
lected, in line with established standards, 
to document outcomes. Intended out- 
comes are those behavioral changes 
stated as objectives of the planned 
program. Unintended outcomes are any 
other behavioral changes that occur sub- 
sequent to program activities. For ex- 
ample, an intended outcome of a food 
preservation program is the adoption of 
safe canning practices. An unintended 
outcome could be an increase in self- 
esteem of the homemaker who completed 
the program and implemented recom- 
mended practices. Unintended outcomes 
also can be negative; the Extension 
educator should watch carefully for such 
changes. 

A third evaluation task is to examine the 
relationship between program outputs 
(outcomes) and inputs. The basic idea, 
here, is to demonstrate that program ac- 
tivities led to the desired change(s) in the 
learners rather than change being a func- 
tion of nonprogram activities. It is cru- 
cial that the Extension educator 
demonstrate, insofar as possible, that 
learner behavioral changes were a result 
of program participation. For example, 
to evaluate the adoption of high-yield fer- 
tilizers and propose that the utilization of 
correct fertilizer was due to Extension 
programming, the educator must 
demonstrate, logically, that teaching 
utilization of high-yield fertilizers was 



A variety of evaluation models are avail- 
able that Extension educators may use. 
Perhaps the most frequently used is an 
outgrowth of Tyler's (197 1 ) objectives- 
based outputs model. The first step in 
Tyler's model is to specify the objectives 
for a program. These objectives should 
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be stated in measurable terms, as 
speci fied by Mager ( 1 975 ) . 

The Extension educator next identifies 
and collects evidence that is related to 
specified program outcomes. Bennett 
(1982) provides a cumulative system for 
identifying evidence of success at each 
stage of program delivery. As programs 
unfold, the Extension educator may iden- 
tify and utilize evidence at one or more 
of the seven levels specified by Bennett 
(1982). 

1 . Inputs. What kinds of personnel and 
resources, including the amounts, did the 
Extension educator expend on the 
program? Included here are staff PTEs; 
material resources, including contributed 
community resources and volunteer ex- 
pertise; and time. 

2. Activities. How did the Extension 
educator interact with program par- 
ticipants? What kinds of information and 
what methods were used to deliver the 
program, e.g., demonstrations, newslet- 
ters, workshops? 

3. People involvement. Who participated 
in the programs and how much? What 
were the major characteristics of the 
learners? 

4. Reactions. How do the participants 
feel about the program? 

5. KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, 
aspirations). Knowledge: have par- 
ticipants changed their awareness, under- 
standing, and ability to solve 
pTob\ems'} Attitudes: have participants 
experienced a change in their interests 
regarding the ideas or practices 
taught? Skills: have the participants 
changed in terms of their verbal or physi- 
cal db'iWiits'} Aspirations: have the par- 
ticipants identified ftiture courses of 
action or made decisions regarding fo- 
ture actions? 

6. Practice change. Have the par- 
ticipants adopted changes in practice as a 
result of changes in their knowledge, at- 
titudes, skills, or aspirations? 



7. End results. Have the participants and 
others benefited from the changes in 
their knowledge, attitudes, skills, or 
aspirations? 

Bennett's levels of evidence are hier- 
archically structured. Obviously, it is 
necessary to have inputs, in terms of 
professional time and resources, before 
carrying out program activities. Also, 
there must be program activities before 
people can be involved in those program 
activities. Following people involvement 
are the participants' reactions to program 
content and delivery. The final three 
levels of evidence are changes in the 
learners' behavior that are crucial for the 
success of Extension programming, i.e., 
changes in w'lat the learner knows, feels, 
can or intends to do; adoption of taught 
practices; and the economic, social, or 
cultural consequences of behavioral 
changes. 

Evaluation models also are designed to 
address different questions and to begin 
at different points in time. Sometimes the 
emphasis m various models is on internal 
workings of programs; in other situa- 
tions, the emphasis is on the results of 
those workings (the products or out- 
comes). While the Tyler model em- 
phasizes outcomes, Scriven's (1978) 
formative-summative model involves a 
set of extrinsic criteria and focuses on the 
quality of goals. Scriven contends that 
evaluation is more than determining the 
extent to which goal^ have been met. He 
maintains that evaluation also is an as- 
sessment of the extrinsic worth of the 
goals themselves. 

For Scriven, formative evaluation in- 
volves assessing progress toward the 
identified goals while the program is in 
progress. In this model, the extent to 
which the program is meeting the desig- 
nated criteria may be assessed at any 
point in its progression. If a particular 
method, e.g., an instructional strategy, 
is not working as intended, the inter- 
mediate feedback can be used by the Ex- 
tension educator to make the necessary 
changes before more time and money are 
spent. 
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Major questions of a formative evalua- 
tion are: (1) Does the program seem to be 
working as originally planned? (2) Are 
all components of the program function- 
ing effectively, or do some of them re- 
quire revision? (3) Should the program 
be implemented elsewhere? (4) Are there 
serendipitous results that should be incor- 
porated into the structure of the 
prograir? Scriven's summative evalua- 
tion model would be essentially the same 
as the Tyler nrodel. 

In their CIPP model, Stufflebeam and 
Guba (1971) emphasize the provision of 
information for decisionmakers other 
than the evaluator. In the CIPP model, 
data are collected and information is 
presented to someone else, who will 
dete-mine its worth. The major elements 
in this model are C (context), I (input) . P 
(process), and P (,5rodu.:t). Stufflebeam 
and Guba define e valuauon as a process 
of delineating, obtaining, and providing 
useful information forjudging decision 
alternatives. Each part of the definition 
provides three basic steps in the model: 
delineating refers to information for 
making decisions; obtaining refers to 
data collection; and providing refers to 
rendering useful information to the 
decisionmaker. 

Context evaluation is useful in the 
program development phase. Here the 
emphasis is on identifying needs and 
designing a rationale for the 
program. Input evaluation is used in iden- 
tifying what will be required to meet the 
objectives defined in the context evalua- 
tion. 

Process evaluation is basically a forma- 
tive evaluation, i.e., determining if the 
program is being delivered as planned. 

Product evaluation emphasizes gathering 
data for decisions to be made regarding 
the program. 

Stake's (1967) countenance model is 
based on the consideration of three 
phases of an educational program- an- 
tecedent, transaction and outcome. In 
the antecedent phase, the evaluator 



describes the intents and observations 
(c sting conditions) of the program. 
Judgments also arc made with regaro to 
criteria to be used for comparisons. In 
the transactional ph2isey there are descrip- 
tions of the planned instructional inter- 
vention, behavior of clients, use of 
media, and so forth. The outcome phase 
consists of a description of program out- 
comes and measures of achievement. 

Provus' (1971) discrepancy model is 
based on the discrepancy between .he 
standards set for judgment and the actual 
performance of clients dunng and after 
completion of the program. Discrepancy 
analysis is done four times during the 
program. The first phase of the dis- 
crepancy analysis includes questions, 
e.g., **Is the program implemented as 
planned?" In the second phase, the 
major question is **Does the program 
seem to work as it was iiiiended to 
work?" The third phase of the analysis 
addresses tlie question, **Did the 
program fulfill the objectives for which it 
was designed?" The fourth and final 
phase is a cost-benefits analysis of the 
program. As indicated previously, the 
usefulness of various models is contin- 
gent upon the goals of the Extension 
educator in evaluating Extension 
programs. 

Since Tyler's and Bennett's outcome 
models a*"e used throughout the Coopera- 
tive Extension System, the hierarchial 
structure of levels of evidence is 
elaborated here in the following example. 

Bennett (198"*) propi cs that the 
evidence of program impact becomes 
stronger as the Extension educator moves 
up the hierarchy. The cost and difficulty 
of obtaining evidence increases as the 
hierarchy is a^^cended. An example of the 
evidence hierarciiy for a home 
economics program on food preservation 
follows: 

Level of Evidence: Changes/ Activities 

1. Inputs: Staff time; cost of materials 

2. Activities: Workshops; newsletters 
developed and distributed 
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3. People involvement: Number of 
homemakers attending workshop 

4. People reactions: Homemakers* feel- 
ings about vorkshop 

5. KASA changes: Homemakers' 
knowledge of food preservation practices 

6. Practice change: Annual testing of 
pressure canner 

7. End results: Increased net income; im- 
proved quality of life 

Evaluation Procedures 



Stufflebeam (1971) proposes the follow- 
ing mechanics for program evaluation: 

1 . Develop a conducive environment for 
evaluation; 

2. Plan and focus the evaluation; 

3. Select or construct measuring devices; 

4. Collect evidence; 

5. Analyze, interpret, and report infor- 
mation; and 

6. Assist decisionmakers in utilizing the 
evaluation information. 

The Extension educator must be aware 
that evaluation always involves judg- 
ments as to the value of information thai 
is presented to decisionmakers. Deci- 
sions with regard to what is worthy in- 
volve ♦^'^ perceptions and value 
orientauo.. of decisionmakers, clients, 
and the Extension educator. 

The evaluation process is an integral 
component of program planning, design, 
and implementation. Thus, the Extension 
educator needs to incorporate evaluation 
as a major thread throughout the pro- 
gramming effort. 

The following checklist may aid the Ex- 
tension educator in evaluating programs: 



1 . Select and describe the program to be 
evaluated. In many instances, the Exten- 
sion educator may not have to decide 
which programs to evaluate, in that some 
programs have been previously 
evaluated. 

2. Identify * ^ w' n you want to report 
the findings of the evaluation, and why 
you want to report to them. 

3. Decide why you are evaluating the 
program. In other words, what are you. 
reasons for the evaluation? What are the 
evaluation questions? 

4. Identify your targeted audience. 

5. List and examine the program objec- 
tives, which are written in measurable 
terms. 

6. Decide which levels of evidence you 
will need to collect to demonstrate 
program success. The evidence level 
may have been set in your objectives. 

7. Identify needed bench mark or 
baseline data. 

8. Decide on evaluation methods and 
evidence collection techniques: 

• Audience? 

• Size of audience? 

• S; iple? 

• Sa'npling procedure? 

• Evidence collection procedures? 

• Time of evidence collection? 

• Additional documentation methods? 

• Resources to conduct the evaluation? 

9. Construct or obtain necessary instru- 
ments. 

10. Implement the program. 

1 1 . Summarize and study program out- 
comes. 
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12. Prepare repo! .J for the individuals or 
groups previously identified. 

13. Use the resultant information in your 
program-planning process. 

Sources of Evidence for 
Extension Evaluation 



General approaches to collecting 
evidence for program evaluation include 
(Wright and McKenna, 1985): 

1 . Use records that you have kept as part 
of your ongoing job as an Extension 
educator. Extension requires that we 
keep a substantial number of records, 
such as the expenditure of staff time, 
clientele participation, 4-H records, 
Master Volunteer records, EFNEP 
records, among others. The^e records 
can be expanded to provide acceptable 
evidence for evaluating Extension 
progmms. For example, keep attendance 
rosters to be used to document changes in 
clientele participation; ask adult 4-H 
leaders to rate ilie skills of 4-H members 
who have btcr involved in developing 
parliamentary procedures; or develop a 
short telephone survey guide ♦o prompt 
collection of evidence from individuals 
who caU for advice about particular pro- 
cedures, such as stain removal proce- 
dures or food preservation techniques. 

2 . Collect evidence as part of the Exter - 
sion program. The delivery of programs 
gives us an opportunity to build evidence 
collection procedures into ongoing pro- 
f rams. For example, as an Extension 
educator, you can build self-assessment 
procedures into your program, such as 
using an exercise in which learners are 
asked to demonstrate what they have 
learned; a description of what the learner 
intends to do after completing tne 
program; producer records; or tests of 
learning built into the program. 

3. Use non-Extension sources of 
evidence. Existing data sources can be 
systematically utilized as evidence of 
changes in learners' behavior. Examples 
include soil sample analyses from state 



soil analysis labs, sales records of feed 
and fertilizer distributors, records from 
sale.s of graded beef and dairy cattle, 
community- watch programs, and local 
government or community plans or 
records, among others. 

4. Conduct surveys of program par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants. Mail ques- 
tionnaires, telephone surveys, and 
personal interviews provide evidence of 
changes in program participants' 
knowledge, attitudes, skills, and aspira- 
tions; adoption of practices; and benefits 
gained from program participation. A 
group of nonparticipants provides an im- 
portant comparison for evaluation 
program impact. 

5. Compile case studies. When there is 
little information on program impact, it 
may be necessary to select a few cases in 
order to examine in-depth the relation- 
ship between changes in learners' be- 
haviors and participation in Extension 
programs. Detailed and systematic 
recording of evidence before and after a 
producer participates in a comprehensive 
fmancial farm management program 
could provide valuable insight of impact 
that might be useful in expanding the 
program to a larger group of producers. 

6. Record direct observations. The 
Extension educator has numerous oppor- 
tunities to record program accomplish- 
ments as part of **doing business as 
usual." An observational diary kept on 
the front seat of the Extension educator's 
automobile can be utilized as a means for 
recording practice adoptions noted as the 
agent travels through the county or area. 
For example, the Extension educator can 
make quick notes of who is irrigating at 
recommended times, or who is applying 
pest control techniques at proper times. 

Obviously, there are many techniques for 
collecting evidence of program results 
and accomplishments. A variety of tech- 
niques can be used so as not to lose the in- 
terest of the program participant while 
collecting the needed data to become part 
of the decisionmaking process with 
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regard to program viability and account- 
ability. 

Reporting Evaluation Resuits 



A prime audience for the report of the 
program ''valuation is the decisionmak- 
ing group identified in the planning 
process. Program results may need to be 
communicated to those administrators 
who will make decisions relative to con- 
tinued program funding. Obviously, a 
report of program success should be 
made to the Extension educator's tar- 
geted publics. 

The resuhs also can be used in the Exten- 
sion educator's future programming 
decirnns. The type and style of report 
will Qjpend upon: 

• The audience; 

• Whether it is a final or interim report; 

• V/helher is a descriptive or 
judgment'* report; 

• Whether or not recommendations are 
expected; 

• Whether the delivery will be written 
or oral or through such media as 
slides or videotapes; and 

• Whether or not the report is from the 
audience's viewpoint. 

The report should include what was 
evaluated, why the evaluation was con- 
ducted, the evaluation method, the major 
findings, and the recommendations. The 
"payoff of evaluations is in using the 
resuhs. Program results need to be based 
on the findings of the evaluation. Judg- 
ment about the program being evaluated 
should influence decisions. Program 
decisions can be associated with the need 
for programs and setting objectives, the 
design or structuring of programs, ine 
delivery or implementation of programs, 
or the outcomes of programs. 

In summary, evaluation may be defined 
operationally as (Boone, 1985, pp. 180) 



■ *a coordinated process carried on by the 
total system and its individual subsys- 
tems. It consists of making judgments 
about planned proriams based on estab- 
lished criteria and known, observable 
evidence.'' 

Implementation of the evaluation process 
by the Extension educator can be sum- 
marized in five situational statements. 
First, the Extension educator needs to 
describe program outputs, intended and 
unintended, with appropriate documen- 
tary evif',vnce. Next, the educator should 
examii.e the relationships between ac- 
tivities and inputs/outputs (outcomes), 
with the intent of inferring nominally 
causal associations. The Extension 
educator then re'"ews implementacion o\ 
objectives in relation to the input/output 
associations. A careful scrutiny of the 
translation of analyzed needs into objec- 
tives follows. Finally, the Extension 
educator probes the adequacy of the 
needs identification, assessment, and 
analysis steps. 

As stated earlier, the third and last sub- 
process in the Extension education 
process is evaluation and accountability. 
The latter phase, accountab^ity, is 
reviewed in Unit VI. 
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Unit VI. Accountability 



ganization must have in place a sound 
evaluation and accountability effort, as 
an integral pan of the total Extension 
education process. 

Because accountability usually involves 
external imposition of demands for eval- 
uative evidence, Extension educators are 
responsible for and are obliged to report 
the results of evaluating the planned 
program to the learners and leaders of the 
target public, the organization, funding 
sources, and legislative and policymak- 
ing groups. Reporting to and through 
leaders to the learners is an excellent 
means for strengthening linkages with 
publics forliiture needs identification 
and community cooperation. 

Accountability applies to the total Exten- 
cion education process. Thus, Extension 
educators need to analyze the mission, 
philosophy, functions, structure, and 
processes of the Extension organization, 
as associated with input to the planned 
program, achievement of planned 
program objectives, observed outcomes, 
and the need for organizational renewal, 
that is, continual adaptation to the chang- 
ing clientele and service environment. 

i- dwing upon expertise in the Extension 
education process a<: a whole, knowledge 
of the unique relationships between the 
Extension organization and its target 
put'ics, and the outconi^js from continu- 
ing evaluation throughoUthe prograi 
process. Extension educators may recom- 
mend means by which the organization 
might become more adaptive in meeting 
the needs of its publics. According to 
Boone (1985, p. 204), 

It is from ihe perspective of the suet essful 
program that the notion of renewal gains 
its force. The successftil organization can 
continue to be successful in meeting the 
needs of its target publics only through 
change in its planned programs, functions, 
structure, and processes, as those or- 
ganizational changes adapt to the changing 
needs of its publics. The . . . [Extension 
education] process, therefore, is a cyclical- 
ly continuous, evolving, and adapting 
mechanism, reacting to its own success 
through evaluation and accountability. 



The second phase of the evaluation and 
accountability subprocess of the Exten- 
sion Education Process Model is account- 
ability . As shown in Figure 6, the tasks 
involved in this phase are using evalua- 
tion findings for program revisions, or- 
ganizational renewal, and for accounting 
to publics, parent organization, fiinding 
sources, the profession, and, where ap- 
propriate, the governance body. The 
major assumption undergirding account- 
ability in the Extension education process 
is (Boone, 1985, p. 170) '*the Extension 
organization has both a commitment and 
an ethical responsibility to account for 
program choices and outputs to its target 
publics sources, and, where appropriate, 
to legislative and policymaking bodies. ' ' 

In this context, Boone (1985, pp. 13) 
defines accountability as 

... the capability and the responsibility 
to account for the commitment of resour- 
ces in terms of prog ram results or out- 
comes. Thii accounting involves both the 
stewardship of resources and the evalua- 
tion of achievements in relation to specific 
outcomes. 

Further, Extension's publics need to be 
continually apprised of the accomplish- 
ments of Extension programs. Also, 
means must be identified and imple- 
mented for reporting program results to 
the System's funding agencies. The Ex- 
tension System must be prepared to ac- 
count to its legislative bodies for its 
programs and to justify the confidence 
and support accorded it by these law- 
making and policy-formulating groups. 

Accountability is the process whereby the 
Cooperative Extension System is held ac- 
countable for planned program out- 
comes/outputs, and for the effectiveness 
and efficiency of its efforts or inputs in 
producing the intended outputs. A major 
challenge for the Cooperative Extension 
System and its subsystems' organizations 
is accounting for the choices and 
decisions made in the Extension educa- 
tion process. To be accountable, the or- 
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The Extension 
Education Process in 
Retrospect 



Extension education is a process of work- 
ing with people in applying knowledge to 
solving problems, and improving the 
quality of life. The process is dynamic, 
interactive, and collaborative. Extension 
is unique in its application of educational 
principles, drawn from adult education, 
psychology, sociology, and related so- 
cial sciences, to planned programs based 
on the programming subprocesses of 
planning, design and implementation, 
and evaluation and accountability. 

The primary purposes of Module 2: The 
Extension Education Process were for 
Extension educators to (1) understand 
the uniqueness of Extension and appre- 
ciate the application of the Extension 
education process; (2) understand and 
apply the basic principles of the Exten- 
sion education process; and (3) develop 
and refine the knowledge, skills, abil- 
ities, and attitudes that Extension edu- 
cators need to implement the Extension 
education process. 

The Extension educator is ftindamv .ital 
to implementing the Extension education 
process. As practitioners of non formal 
education. Extension educators must un- 
derstand the influence on the Extension 
education process of the learner, the Ex- 
tension educator, the context in which 
the leami; j takes place, and the content 
of delivered programs. In addition. Ex- 
tension edixators must be committed to 
the mission, philosophy, and goals of the 
organization. 

The practice of Extension education is 
built upon sound educational principles: 
(1) two-way communication between Ex- 
tension educator and learners; (2) 
planned, purposeful behavioral change; 
(3) learner-focused with learning by 
doing; (4) problem-oriented decision- 
making, and (5) continuous feedback and 
evaluation. Although other agencies and 



organizations have planned educational 
programs, the practice of Extension 
education is unique in that program 
delivery, based on planned change, is ob- 
jective, research-based, and intended to 
promote positive, purposeful beha vioral 
change in learners. 

Implementation of the Extension educa- 
tion process involves establishing 
reciprocity between the EAt'^nsion 
educator and learners. Boone (1985) 
describes the situation of reciprocity as 
linkage, i.e., the blending of educators 
and learners into a common system. 
Linkage is a crucial responsibility of the 
Extension educator. With a goal of 
planned change, the educator must 
develop programs that evolve from 
study, analy<5is, and mapping of potential 
learner groups; targeting learner groups; 
identifying and interfacing with leaders 
of those grc ps; and collaborative iden- 
tification, assessment, and analysis of 
needs specific to the targeted learners. 

The planned program is the primary out- 
put of the Extension organization, and 
program development is the keystone of 
the Extension education process. The Ex- 
tension educator can better understand 
the planned program concept through ap- 
plying nonformal and adult education 
principles to the programming process. 
Thus, it is important for the Extension 
educator's activities (working with 
learners) to be guided by understanding 
the processes of planning, designing and 
implementing, and evaluating and ac- 
counting for that planned program as it 
occurs in Extension. 

Programming models have elements in 
common of planning, design and im- 
plementation, and evaluation and ac- 
countability. The Extension educator, in 
planning, must (1) understand the or- 
ganizational and sociocultural contexts 
of learners; (2) involve learners and their 
leaders and, through this linkage, iden- 
tify learner needs; and (3) collaborate 
with both leaders and learners in motivat- 
ing learners to change their behaviors or 
adopt previously developed practices in 
pursuit of improving the quality of their 
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lives and their personal, group, and so- 
cial systems. 

The Extension educator must give care- 
ful attention to translating identified 
needs into the design of programs. The 
Extension education process, when im- 
plemented, must include a logical 
process of interrelating needs, objec- 
tives, plans of action, and action 
strategies for implementing planned 
programs. Key elements in the action 
strategies are marketing Extension 
programs; resource identification, 
development, and utilization; and, final- 
ly, continuous monitoring and manage- 
ment of the change process. 

Implicit in the monitoring and manage- 
ment of the change process is the need to 
evaluate and account for activities and 
sources utilized in program delivery. It is 
essential that Extension educators iden- 
tify and measure program outputs that 
demonstrate the effectiveness and suc- 
cess of Extension programs. The assess- 
ment of program inputs and their 
relationship to program outputs are valid 
techniques in the decisionmaking process 
of Extension educators in documenting 
and claiming social and economic results 
of Extension programs. 

Likewise, the Extension education pro- 
cess is not complete until accomplish- 
ments of programs (changes in learners' 
activiticii and behaviors) are reported to 
specified audiences—publics that include 
administrators; decisionmakers; county, 
state, and national p«^,licymakers; and tar- 
gettv" audiences, including the learners 
themselves. Inculcation of the Extension 
education process by the educator be- 
comes a way of accounting for and 
demonstrating the success of Extension 
programs. As expressed earlier in this 
Sourcebook, perhaps the best indicator 
of the success of Module 2: The Exten- 
sion Education Process will be the Ex- 
tension educator's modeling of the 
Extension education process, which has 
been * learned by doing." 



Selected Annotated 
Bibliography 



Adult Learners/Training 

Barker, B.C. 1985. 
''Understanding Rural Adult 
Learners: Characteristics and 
Challenges in Lifelong Learning/' 
Lifelong Learning, 9(2):4-7. 

The author provides information on the 
nature and scope of adult education ac- 
tivities in rural areas. Topics addressed 
include characteristics common to rural 
America, differences between rural and 
urban adult learners, educational 
programs and delivery mechanisms for 
rural adults, and some suggestions to 
adult educators who are offering 
programs to these clientele. 

Conti, G.J. 1985. "The 
Relationship Between Teaching 
Style and Adult Student 
Learning. ' ' Adult Education 
Quarterly, 35(4):220-228. 

Does teaching style affect adult students' 
achievement? Conti reports a significant 
relationship between teaching style and 
academic achievement. The finding sug- 
gests that other situationally necific 
studies are needed to clarify turther the 
general adult education literature base. 

Fishes, J. C. 1986. ''Participation 
in Educational Activities by Active 
Older Adults." Adult Education 
Quarterly, 36(4):202-210. 

The author sought to identify predictors 
of participation in educational activities 
by active older adults; to describe the 
educational needs being addressed by 
their present participation; and to project 
their future learning needs. The findings 
revealed a statistically significant 
relationship between participati n and 
level of educational attainment, propen- 
sity to engage in self-directed learning ac- 
tivities, and awareness of learning needs. 
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Fishes concludes that awareness of sites 
where educational activities are available 
is the best predictor of participation. 
Older adults seem to choose educational 
activities for benefits intrinsic to the ac- 
tivities themselves. 

Holtzclaw, L. R. 1985. "Adult 
Learners' Preferred Learning 
Styles." Lifelong Learning, 
8(6):23-28. 

The preferred learning styles of the 
respondents in this Indiana study were 
(1) divergers, (2) assimilators, (3) con- 
vergers, and (4) accommodators. The 
author infers that persons who successful- 
ly complete a portfolio on prior experien- 
fial learning are among those farther 
along in their developmental growth. 
Most of the study respondents reported 
that, as a result of the development of the 
portfolio, they learned of their strengths 
and weaknesses, how to capitalize on the 
former, and how to improve upon the lat- 
ter. The author presents the Experiential 
Learning Model and identifies preferred 
learning styles. 

Knowles, M. 1973. The Adult 
Learner A Neglected Species. 
Houston, Tex.: Gulf Publishing 
Company. 

The author presents an andragogical 
theory of adult learning, which takes into 
account the unique characteristics of 
aduh learners, in the context of self- 
concept, experiences, readiness to learn, 
and orientation to learning. An 
andragogical model of human resources 
development is elaborated, which the 
author emphasizes to be a process model 
in contrast to the content model 
employed by most traditional educators. 
Steps involved in the andragogical model 
are delineated. 

Knowles, M. S., and Associates. 
1 984. Andragogyin Action: 
Applying Modem Principles of 
Adult Loarnlng. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 



volunteer organizations, Knowles and 
his associates illustrate how adult learn- 
ing activities are designed and imple- 
mented, by utilizing the andragogical 
model in 36 different cases. 

Meredith, G.M. 1981. 
"Focus-Scan Learning Strategy 
Correlates of Students' Appraisal 
of Instruction." Perceptual and 
Motor Skills, 53(2):620. 

Meredith's study is based on the findings 
of an earlier study in which a focus-scan 
learning strategy was identified ^ mong 
college students. The findings of that 
study show that, in a learning situation, 
the focuser attends to details and facts, 
while the scanner attends to and pieces 
together the larger picture of the presen- 
tation. Underlying the bipolar dimension 
is the inference that students' cognitive 
styles or strategies are strongly linked to 
measures of learning and appraisal of the 
course and the instructor. Meredith ex- 
amines the relationship between two 
focus-scan items and five student-based 
ratings of instructional effectiveness. 

Ofiesh, G. 1981 . "into the Third 
Wave." VoEd, 59(3):20-21. 

As the cost of high technology decreases, 
and its reliability increases, its effect on 
education will be revolutionary. The 
major challenge will be for vocational 
educators to provide displaced workers 
with salable skills for 
the rapidly evolving high technology in- 
dustries. The third wave of the instruc- 
tional revolution had its beginning with 
the microprocessor, the computer- 
assisted interactive videodisc, voice 
recognition and voice synthesis systems, 
robot teachers, satellite communications, 
among others. Currently, the advantages 
of competency-based , indi v idual ized , 
and multimedi'^'ed (CBIM) inr 'ruction 
are being explored. 
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Sohmeek, R. R., and M. Spofford. 
1982. ''Attention to Semantic 
versus Phonetic Verbai Attributes 
As a Function of Individual 
Differences in Arousal and 
Learning Strategy." Contemporary 
EducatlomI Psychology, 
7(4):312~319. 

It has l^en argued that deep processing 
of semantic information helps students to 
learn faster and perform better on ^lass- 
room tests. In the present study, the 
authors treat deep processing as a learn* 
ing style and use the Synthesis-Analysis 
scale of the Inventory of Learning 
Processes to assess it. They hypothesized 
that arousal would be negatively related 
to the learning style of deep processing. 
Also hypothesized was that the interac- 
tion obtained in earlier studies, i.e., 
greater susceptibility to semantic inter- 
ference, with low a^'ousal, and phonetic 
interference, with high arousal, will 
occur only when Synthesis-Analysis 
scores are low. The study findings sup- 
port both hypotheses. 

Tracy, S. J.,andE. M. 
Schuttenberg. 1986. "Exploring 
Adult Learners' Rationales for 
Course Interaction Preferences." 
Adult EdL'catlon Quarterly, 
36(3):142-156. 

The authors conducted a content analysis 
of 1 ,462 written responses provided by 
adult learners to explain their rationales 
for preferring differing learning interac- 
tions. Eight major response categories 
emerged from the analysis, including 
instructor-centered and collaborative 
rationales. 

Wlodkowski, R. J. 1985. Enhancing 
Adult Motivation to Learn. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

The author di.scusses how motivation af- 
fects instruction and learning oi adults, 
and describes hovv motivation can be 
stimulated. According to Wlodkowski, 
six major ^actors influence motivation: at- 
titude, needs, stimulation, emotion, com- 



petence, and reinforcement. He analyzes 
these factors and explains why each can 
help improve instructional effectiveness 
and increase adult learning. Based on 
these factors, he details 68 motivational 
strategies designed to increase learning 
achievement in a wide variety of settings, 
and illustrates how these strategies can be 
incorporated into instructional plans. 

Case Study/Curriculum Theory 

Hoghielm, R. 1986. "Idealsand 
Reality in Competence-Giving 
Adult Education: An Examination 
of Swedish Municipal Adult 
Education . ' ' Mdult Education 
Quarterly, 36(4):187-201 . 

The official position of the Swedish 
government is that municipal adult educa- 
tion should be learner-centered rather 
than teacher-centered, and problem- 
oriented rather than subject-oriented. 
The author reports research carried out 
tod^^^rmine the extent to which the offi- 
cial position is reflected in actual class- 
room practice. Detailed analysis of 
classroom interactions (tape-recorded les- 
sons and classroom observations), 
coupled with survey responses from in- 
terviews with participants, teachers, and 
principals, revealed a substantial dis- 
crepancy between governmental ideas 
and the reality of classroom practice. A 
theoretical framework is presented to In- 
terpret the discrepancy and to understand 
more fully the factors that shape the in- 
structional process. 

Machida, K., and J. Carlson. 1984. 
"Effects of a Verbal Mediation 
Strategy on Cognitive Processes in 
Mathematics Learning." Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 
76{5):1 382-1 385. 

The findings of this study support the 
hypothesis that verbal rhymes facilitate 
learning and retention of mathematics 
computations and problem-solving skills. 
Be}'ond affecting both long-term and 
short-term memory and helping provide 
organization, the use of verbal 
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mnemonics helps alleviate specific 
problems that students seem to have in 
mathematics learning. What remains un- 
clear is the extent to which verbal 
strings, such as rhymes, help provide 
strategic knowledge and thoroughly 
Seneralizable organization for the 
problem-solving process. 



Curriculum Theory/Design 

Boone, Edgar J. 1985. Developing 
Programs Ir, Adult Education. 
Englewood Cliffs, fi. J.: 
Prentlce-Hall, Inc. 

With his conceptual programming 
model, the author provides a comprehen- 
sive aproach to developing programs in 
the diverse field of adult education. Suc- 
cessful programming is presented as de- 
pendent on recognition of the multiple 
sources of theory, principles, and prac- 
tices. To help adult education prac- 
titioners and learners do this, Boone 
examines different adult education 
programming models; presents a 
theoretical framework for the program- 
ming process; and details a comprehen- 
sive approch to the planning, designing, 
implementing, evaluating, and account- 
ing for adult education programs. 

Caffarella, R. S., and E. P. 
Caffarella. 1986. ''Self- 
Directedness and Learning 
Contracts in AduK Education." 
Adult Education Quarterly, 
36(4):226-234. 

The authors report a study carried out on 
163 students from 6 universities who 
were enrolled in graduate courses, to in- 
vestigate whether or not using learning 
contracts in higher education enliances 
adults' readiness and competencies for 
self-directed learning. The findings 
revealed that the use of learning con- 
tracts has little impact on developing 
readiness for ^^elf-directedncss, but does 
have some impact on developing com- 
petencies for self-directed learning. 



Design/Case Study 



Clark, R. E. 1983. ^'Reconsidering 
Research on Learning From 
Media. ' ' Review of Educational 
Research, 53(4):445-460. 

In this article, recent meta-analysis and 
other studies of media's influence on 
learning are reviewed. Consistent 
evidence is found for the generalization 
that there are no learning benefits to be 
gained from using any specific medium 
to deliver instruction. Problems with cur- 
rent media attribute and symbol system 
theories are described and suggestions 
are made for promising research direc- 
tions. 

Grogan, J. P. 1984. "Teaching 
About Computers in Home 
Economics— Without a 
Computer." Journal of Home 
Economics, 76(3):46-48. 

The author presents a conceptual outline 
for incorporating the subject of com- 
puters into the home economics 
program. Certain uses and characteris- 
tics of computers in consumer education, 
family living, privacy, and decisionmak- 
ing skills are discussed. Several con- 
clusions are drawn about computer 
literacy in home economics. 

Houle, C. 0. 1972. The Design of 
Education, San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

The author presents a system of educa- 
tional design, which he proposes to have 
relevance to education at any age in life, 
but one that has evolved from an analysis 
of the organized and purposeful learning 
activities of adults. Houle elaborates on a 
two-part system: (1) examination of the 
situation in which the learning activity 
occurs and (2) application to that situa- 
tion of a basic framework to produce a 
design or program. The Adult Education- 
al Framework includes sevc. decision 
points and represents a cyclical process. 

Jonassen,D. H. 1981. 
"Developing a Learning Strategy 
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Using Pattern Notes: A New 
Technology." Programmed 
Learning and Education 
Technology, 21 (3): 163-1 75. 

Learning strategies represent one of the 
newest forms of the technology of train- 
ing. An algorithonic procedure for 
semantically analyzing pattern notes (a 
powerful and underutilized technique) is 
described. This instructional procedure 
is designed to help learners learn how to 
interpret and integrate infc Tiation in 
order to reorganize and convey informa- 
tion. Originally conceived as a notetak- 
ing aid to replace or supplement 
traditional linear notes, pattern notes are 
perhaps most effectively used as recall 
and review aids. Creating pattern notes 
from linear notes very likely increases 
the number of access points in memoriz- 
ing specific ideas; assists in organiz- 
ing/arranging ideas for a paper, speech, 
or presentation; and is an efficient and 
easily learned means of mapping the 
semantic relationships between ideas in a 
learner's memory. 

Evaluation/Training 



Bennett, C. 1975. "Up the 
Hierarchy. ' ' Journal of Extension j 
13(2):7-12. 

According to Bennett, Extension 
program evaluation is not an end in itself. 
It is a staircase to measuring Extension 
impact. It is a process that aids decision- 
making about program continuation, 
priorities, modifications, and so on. In 
this article, the hierarchy for program 
evaluation is represented as a staircase to 
measuring Extension impact. The seven 
steps are identified as input, activities, 
people involvement, reactions, KASA 
change, practice change, an J end results. 

Conti, G. J. 1985. "Assessing 
Teaching Style in Aduit Education: 
How and Why. ' ' Lifelong Learning, 
8(8):7-.11. 

In the author's opinion, the collaborative 
mode is the most effective and ap- 



propriate style for teaching adults. He 
describes what a collaborative mode of 
teaching is, with support from ihe litera- 
ture. Conti also discusses how adult 
educators can assess their teaching style 
by using the principles of Adult Learning 
Skill (PALS). 

Lindsay, M. 1984. "Teacher 
Effectiveness in Adult Education." 
Journal of Teacher Educathn, 
35(3):2-.7. 

The author assesses the status of teacher 
effectiveness in adult education and there- 
by aids teacher educators in preparing ef- 
fective instructors of adult learners. 
Lindsay concludes that differences in 
teaching behaviors are related to three 
factors: the designated status of the adult, 
the extent to which adults are perceived 
to differ from preadults on learning- 
related characteristics, and the extent to 
w! 'h teachers subscribe to the belief 
that groups of students witli differing 
characteristics should be taught different- 

ly. 

Moskowitz, J. M., J. H. Malvin, 
G. A. Schaeffer, and E. Schaps. 
1983. "Evaluation of a Cooperative 
Learning Strategy. "4/ne/Vcan 
Education Research Journal, 
20(4):687-696. 

Cooperative learning techniques have 
been promoted for \he development of so- 
cial competencies and constructive peer 
relationships. The authors evaluated one 
such technique for its effects on students' 
attitudes and behaviors with regard to 
themselves, peers, and school. They 
found few affective gains, although par- 
ticipants in Jigsaw rated their classes as 
less competitive and more cooperative. 
Analyses of exemplary Jigsaw classes 
revealed similar results, along with im- 
proved attendance. 

Schachl, R.H. 1971. "When 
Program?^ Fail, Find Out Why." 
Adult Leadership, 20(3):91'-92. 

In an effort to determine the causes for 
poor enrollment in a seminar and conse- 
quent cancellation, questionnaires were 
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sent to everyone who had attended two 
or more '•ograms in the past. Tabulated 
responses indicated the campus had lost 
some of its attractiveness as a place to 
spend one's vacation; and many people 
find the opportunities they want for con- 
tinuing education closer to their homes. 



Extension/Case Study 



Burcalow, H. B., H. G. Copeland, 
andS.G.FIsheM981. ''Needs 
and Priorities: The Specialist's 
Role. ' ' Journal of Extension, 
19(5):15-20. 

The autliors point out that, similar to 
other Extension personnel, specialists 
hear competing messages about program 
needs and priorities from local, county, 
state, and national sources. These mes- 
sages mean specialists must decide how, 
where, and with whom to share their ex- 
pertise. They observe that specialists are 
committed to providing educational 
programs that attend to ^x)lh educational 
needs and interests of the clientele they 
serve. 

Grabowski, S. M. (ed.). 1983. 
Strengthening Connections 
Between Education and 
Performance. New Directions for 
Continuing Education, -18. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers* 

Trainers and educators have to be con- 
cerned with how learners can transfer 
their newly acquired competencies into 
role performance. Grabowski reports on 
ways in which institutions and organiza- 
tions have attempted to ensure improved 
performance by learners after an educa- 
tional experience. Grabowski suggests 
practical techniques that have resulted in 
improved performance after training 
The volume includes a case study 
method used to develop and maintain 
good working habits and a perspective 
for developing more adequate programs 
of study for adult educators. 



Horace, B. R., and E. L. Loughran 
(eds.). 1984. Beyond School: 
Education for Economic, Social, 
and Personal Development, 
Amherst: School of Education, 
University of Massachusetts. 

The educational functioning in 10 dif- 
ferent settings, agencies, and approaches 
(including nonformal education) are 
described. The framework for the essays 
was constructed around four objectives: 
ixpproaches in education, identification 
of issues and concerns of each approach, 
social change and learning theories un- 
derlying each setting, and a description 
of how education was delivered or imple- 
mented. The combination of the descrip- 
tion of the different educational functions 
and the analysis that follows each 
description gives perspectives on both 
the practice and theory of education as it 
extends beyond the classroom. 

Horner, J. T. 1984. ''Developing 
Effective Agricultural Leaders." 
Journal of Extension, 22(6):1S-18. 

Komer describes an innovative approach 
by Extension e*^ucators in one state to the 
gap in public policy education for adult 
leaders in agriculture. Emphasis is on 
critical concepts,with implications for 
Extension educators who wish to initiate 
similar programs. Agriculture and the na- 
tion are the ultimate benefactors of speed- 
ing up the process and making 
agpcultural leaders more effective 
policymakers. 

Jones-Webb, J., and S. Y. Nickols. 
1984. "Programming for Modern 
Farm Women." Journal of 
Extension, 22(3):16-22. 

The authors examine the situation of con- 
temporary farm women and recommend 
more effective programming that addres- 
ses the needs of young women living on 
farms. Needs are identified that repre- 
sent farm-related skills and the areas of 
family life and home production. 
Educators are challenged to develop 
program methods to meet the needs of 
farm women, while limiting the amount 
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of time required for attending classes and 
workshops. A team effort by home 
economists and Extension agricultural 
agents could influence the survival of the 
family farm and the family. 

Jose, H.D. 1984. 

"Microcomputers: Early Adopters 
and Extension." Journal of 
extension, 22(4):4-9. 

Although farmers have shown interest in 
microcomputers, the author feels that the 
educational process of helping them 
understand how they can use microcom- 
puters to develop a management informa- 
tion system has just begun. Jose warns 
that Extension specialists and farm 
management professionals must be ready 
to answer questions about microcom- 
puters, their applications to farms, and 
the availability of commercial software. 

Prawl, W., R. IVIedlin, and J. Gross. 
1984. Adult and Continuing 
Education Through the 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
Columbia: Extension Division, 
University of Missouri. 

The authors provide an up-to-date over- 
view of Extension work in the United 
States today; examine the evolution of 
the Service: the programs it is offering; 
and issues and considerations in the 
1980s. The authors buiiJ and update 
the information presented in two widely 
accepted texts — Cooperative Extension 
Work, by Kelsey and Heame, in 1949; 
and TJte Cooperative Extension Service, 
by Sanders in 1966. 

Ratchford, C. B. 1984. "Extension: 
Unchanging but Changing." 
Journal of Extension, 22(5):8-15. 

The author traces some of the important 
changes in Exten^^ion over the past 35 
years. He examines and co ^'•es four 
studies (long-range evaluations) with 
regard to (1) the motivations for the 
studies, (2) the approaches used, (3) key 
issues addressed, and (4) the impact of 
the studies. Significant recommendations 
from the study have been incorporated 
into programs and policies. It is un- 



known, however, whether the reports led 
to the changes, or simply were a recogni- 
tion of t^e existence of exogenous factors 
and trends that had to be accommodated. 

Smith, M. P., and J. T. Woeste. 
1983. In-S'^ivice Education: Does It 
Make a Difference?" Journal of 
Exfens/on, 21 (1):22--27. 

The authors present criteria to evaluate 
in-service educational programs before, 
during, and after implementation, and 
key these criteria to the different pur- 
poses for evaluation. The criteria 
presented are generalized to be relevant 
to other in-service educational situations. 

Smith, P. R., and M. M. Stewart. 
1983. "Support Networks for 
Professional Development." 
Journal of Extension, 21(6):6-12. 

The authors point out that Extension 
professionals, who derive their support 
fiom complex cooperative interrelation- 
ships, have opportunities to cultivate mul- 
tiple networks. Networking, helping 
others while they help you, is recognized 
as an important force for achievement in 
today's world. It can result in leadership 
exchange among groups, faster com- 
munication, and joint activities that can 
expand the outreach and community im- 
pact of those participating. 

Zaitman, G., D. Florio, and 
L. Sikorski. ^977. Dynamic 
Educational Change. NewYork: 
The Free Press. 

From current models and strategies, the 
authors synthesized the **Proactive/Inter- 
active Change Model.'* The basic as- 
sumptions are that change can be 
internally initiated and that educational 
systems are self-renewing. 
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Model uuilding/Staff Development 



Barrows, R. 1. 1984 "Taking i 
Stand: Extension ano '^ublic 
Policies Issues." Journa/ of 
Extension, 22(2):6-.12. 

Barrows expresses the opinion that 
Lxtensicn should be involved in educa- 
tion on public policy issues and considers 
two teaching models (the Advocacy 
Model and the Alternatives-Consequen- 
ces Model) in addressing the question: 
How to be involved? The Alternatives- 
Consequences Model is deemed more ap- 
propriate. 

Diekhoff, G. M., J. S. Dansereau, 
and T. J. Brown. 1982. "A Prose 
Learning Strategy Training 
Program Based on Network and 
Depth-of-Processing Models." 
Journal of Experimental 
Education, 50: 180-184. 

Relatively simple changes in cognitive 
activities during prose learning can have 
a substantial effect on how much and 
what kind of information is acquired, yet 
many students use relatively ineffective 
learning strategies. The authors describe 
a learning strategy training program 
(Node Acquisition and Integration Tech- 
nique— N AIT), which is based on net- 
work models of long-term memory 
structure and depth-of-processing 
theory. Evidence is presented to ct»nt>ort 
the effectiveness of the leak ..^ategy 
training program in enhancing prose 
learning among college students. 

Doelker, R. E., Jr., and P. A. 
Lynett. 1983. "Strategies in Staff 
Development: An Ecological 
Approach." Social Work, 
28(5):380-384. 

Factors such as licensure and certifica- 
tion requirements have contributed to the 
expansion of continuing education in so- 
cial work. The authors propose a com- 
prehensive approach to continuing 
education in the organization or agency 
in the form of an ecological model for 



staff training and development. This ap- 
proach ensures control over the process 
of staff development, facilitates the 
design of a conducive learning environ- 
ment, and accounts for various levels 
and phases of staff development. 

Hart, H. A. 1974. "Self-Renewal: A 
Model." Educational LesKlershIp, 
31(6):449--501. 

This model design is based on the prin- 
ciple that schools cannot change unless 
educators change. In-service education is 
the key to whether or not schools can 
meet the demands upon education. 

Kamara, S. B., and C. W. Gamer. 
1986."Updating Crop Production 
Curriculum in Africa: A Model to 
Bring Educators and PraCiUioners 
Together. ' ' Agricultural Education 
Magazine, April, pp. 21 -22. 

A study was conducted to determine the 
plant science competencies with regard 
to three majorcrops grown in Sierra 
Leone. The study respondents were two 
groups of a<>/icultural professionals— the 
Extension agents and senior agriculture 
officers (educators)— and farmers (prac- 
titioners). A significant difference was 
found between competencies perceived 
by educators and those perceived by 
practitioners. The authors concluded that 
the differences between what educators 
and practitioners perceived that prac- 
titioners should know and do 
demonstrates a gap that can hamper 
progress. 

Lord, C. B. 1972. "A Classification 
System for Continuing Education 
Programs. ' ' Adult Leadership, 
20(10):357--359. 

In the classification system developed at 
the University of Georgia's Center for 
Continuing Education, all continuing 
education programs are categorized ac- 
cording to their primary purpose. A con- 
tributing consideration is the group to be 
served by the program. Each program is 
assigned to one of five broad areas. A 
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major strength in the system is its flexi- 
bility in allowing the addition of sub- 
categories to take care of institutional 
differences. 

McLagom, P. D. B. 1983. "Models 
for Excellence." Training and 
Development Journal, 37(6):1 0-23. 

The challenges of working in a global in- 
formation and service economy will re- 
quire continual education and training 
everywhere. A competent cadre of excel- 
lent training and development profes- 
sionals can help workers in all sectors 
rise to the challenge. The Anierican 
Society for Training and Development 
(ASTD) Competency Study is a major 
step toward professional ization of the 
very important field of training and 
development. The ASTD Competency 
Study presents nine products for training 
and development managers, prac- 
titioners, career aspirants, professors, 
and others who educate and train people 
for this field, and for ASTD as a profes- 
sional society. Procedures for producing 
these products are outlined and recom- 
mendations for product utilization are 
presented. 

Schmeek, R. R., and S. T. Meier. 
1984."Self-Reference As a 
Learning Strategy and a Learning 
Style." Human Learning, 3(1):9-18. 

This study involves the experimental 
manipulation of self-reference as a learn- 
ing strategy, coupled with the assessijient 
of **naturally** occurring variation in the 
tendency to use such strategy (i.e., learn- 
ing style). Results su^-gest that (1) self- 
reference is an effective learning 
strategy; (2) self-reference can be 
manipulated by instructional treatments; 
and (3) there is measurable variation in 
the extent to which students employ a 
self-reference strategy in their routine in- 
formation processing. 

Shor*. t. C. 1985. "The Concept of 
Compete. <ce: Its Use and Misuses 
in Educati )n." Journal of Teacher 
Educaf/on, 34(2):2-6. 



The writer attempts to clarify the mean- 
ing of * 'competence. According to him, 
competence can be conceptualized as a 
quality of a person or a state of b . ng and 
as related to specific behavior or perfor- 
mances, comnand of knowledge and 
skills, and value issues, such as identify- 
ing degree of sufficienc> of competence. 

Needs (Assessment)/Evaluation 



Archambault, R. D. 1957. "The 
Concept of Nee i and Its Relation 
to Certain Aspects of Educational 
Theory. ' ' Harvard Educational 
Review, 27(1):38-62. 

The author attempts to examine various 
facets of the concept of need in light of its 
implications for educational theory. 
Three prime aims of the stidy are (1) to 
provide an analysis of the validity of the 
concept as a hypothetical construct; (2) 
to evaluate the concept as a basis for 
educational policy; and (3) to distinguish 
some of the more fundamental ways in 
which the term can be used by examining 
its implications and connotations. 

Atwood, M., and J. Ellirr. 1971. 
"The Concept of Need: An 
Analysis for Adult Education." 
4c/u/fIeatfers/)/p, 19(7)1210-212. 

The authors elaborate on three major sen- 
ses in which the concept of need is used: 
prescriptive, motivational, and special- 
ized. The concept of need implies a judg- 
ment of a type that is highly moral, 
critical, and evaluative of what ought to 
be. Further, it requires and presupposes 
some type of inclusive philosophy. 

Bowen,B. E. 1985. "Using 
Microcomputers in Agricultural 
Education. " The Agricultural 
Education Magazine, April, pp. 
4-24. 

Although the technology of microcom- 
puters is quite effective and popular it 
must be kept in perspv tive. Tbiauv. or 
maintains that microcomputers should be 
viewed as tools for improving the 
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;livery of vocational-technical educa- 
tion. Applications contrary to this mis- 
sion must be carefully studied because 
microcomputer uses in agricultural 
education are now a cut above the aware- 
ness and literary stages. 

Darkenwald, G. C, and G. A. 
Larson (eds.). 1980. Reaching 
Hard'tO'Reach Adults. New 
Directionsfor Continuing 
Education, -8. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

In this volume, hard-to-reach adult 
populations are defmed and described; 
the major obstacles to the participation of 
those adults in continuing education are 
identified; the relevant research and 
theory are reviewed and interpreted; and 
approaches to reaciiingthe hard-to-reach 
that have been used successfully by 
various agencies are illustrated. 

Griffith, W. S. 1978. "Education 
Needs: Definition, Assessment, 
and Utilization." School Review, 
86(3):382-394. 

The author examines the concepts of 
need and need identification, the process 
of need assessment as ii is perceived by 
adult educators, and the evidence of the 
adequacy of need assessment in adult 
education in terms of participation. 

Marrs, L. W., and D. T. Helge. 
1978. "The Role of Needs 
Assessment in Program Planning 
and Evaluation." Journal of 
Special Education, 12(2):143-152. 

Appropriately interrelating needs assess- 
ment strategies with program planning 
and evaluation efforts aid a school 
districts^s abilities to fulfill increasing 
demands for ^^accountability." The 
authors established a specific frame of 
reference for needs assessment opera- 
tions, that uses the discrepancy approach 
with principles drawn from organization 
development. The discrepancy approach 
to needs assessment facilitates both short- 
term and long-term planning processes 
necessary for effective leadv hip and 
flv ;ibility in a rapidly changing culture. 



Parks D. L. 1985. *'State-Level 
Leadership for Vocational 
Agriculture." The Agricultural 
Education Magazine, June, pp. 
16-17. . 

State leadership plays a key role in the 
development and improvement of voca- 
tional agriculture, according to Parks. It 
lends purpose and direction, on a 
statewide basis, and serves a connector 
fvnction between the local departments 
a . other components essential to a vi- 
a*''e and comprehensive program. Each 
state's program leadership must te 
tailored specifically to the needs, oppor- 
**\nities, and interests of its clientele and 
the agricultural industry. 



Planning/Model Building 

Albert, A. V. 1985. "An Eye 
Toward the Future: Strategic 
Planning and Continuing 
Education." Continuum, 
49(1):37--46. 

A changing environment ard new-found 
visibility have increased tho emphasis on 
strategic planning for continuing educa- 
tion operations. The author attempts to 
outline a philosophy of strategic planning 
that can assist continuing education agen- 
cies in their efforts to capitalize on the 
oppoi .unities presented by adynamic en- 
vironment on a pew position as an in- 
tegral mission of higher education. 

Apps, J.W. 1985. Improving 
Practice in Continuing Education. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

The author provides a systematic ap- 
proach for understanding ihd field of con- 
tinuing education, improving programs 
and practices, and making future 
decisions. By using a carefully 
developed analytical method, Apps ex- 
amines five aspects of continuing educa- 
tion practice: adults as learners, aims for 
continuing education programs, teaching 
and learning, content and program 
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development, and continuing education 
policy decisions. 

Cole, J. M, and M. F. Cole. 1 983. 
Advisory Councils. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentlce-Hall, Inc. 

This book emphasizes citizen involve- 
ment in planning decisions made in 
education, government, or business. It is 
a comprehensive approach to training 
people to use advisory groups in program 
development. It was written by extension 
educators and uses examples ^rom the 
Cooperative Extension Sen/ice. 

Douglas, W., C. J. Makela, 
J. McKenna, and G. Wallace. 1985. 
"Targeiing Audiences and Using 
Creative Approaches." Fort 
Collins, Colo.: Colorado State 
University Cooperative Extension 
Service and UCDA. 

This guide presents the benefits of using 
a marketing strategy and provides ex- 
amples of target audience profiles. 
Development of an effective message 
and creative delivery of the message to a 
target audience is explored. Questions to 
answer about audiences and sources of in- 
formation to answer those questions are 
given as a guide to planning prr^gram im- 
plementation. 

Elbow. P. 1986. Embracing 
Conuarles: Explorations In 
Learning and Teaching. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 

Based on his 12 essays on the nature of 
learning and teaching, the author sug- 
gests a comprehensive philosophy of 
education. The philosophy is applicable 
in both formal and nonformal settings. 
This book is organized into four parts: 
(1) the learning process, (2) the teaching 
process, (3) the evaluation process, and 
(4)^ itraries and inquiry. 

Gibelman,M.,andN. A. 
Humphreys. 1379. ''Consumer's 
Guide to Continuing Education." 
Social Work, 2^ 5):401-405. 



The authors delineate guidelines tha* so- 
cial workers can follow in choosing the 
type of pro^ ram that is best suited to their 
educational goals. 

Jarvis, P. i983. Adult and 
Continuing Education: Theory and 
Practice. NewYork: Nichols 
Publishing Company, Inc. 

J'irvis introduces the broad sweep of the 
field of adult education. Topics ad- 
dressed are contemporary concepts of 
adult education, some theoretical 
perspectives on adult learning, teach- 
ing/learning strategies, and curriculum 
theory in adult and continuing education. 

Jarvis, P. 1985. The Sociology of 
Adult and Continuing Education 
Dover, N. H.: Croom Helm, Ltd. 

The author provides a comprehensive 
sociological overview of adult and con- 
tinuing education. He draws on all 
branches of sociology and examines the 
theories of all signifii ant sociological 
writers in the field, ';uch as Knowles, 
Marx, Freire, and Gramsci. The content 
of the curriculum teaching-learning 
strategy and the place of adult education 
in society at large are discussed. 

Klevins, C. (ed.). 1976. Materials 
and Methods In Continuing 
Education. New York: Klevens 
Publications, Inc. 

This collection of essays is written by 
authors well-known in their respective 
f.elds: Malcolm Knowles, George Aker, 
John Peters and Burton Kreitlow, to 
name a few. Topics include program 
development, curriculum development, 
the teaching-learning process, aids to 
learning, and staff development. 

McClure,C.R. 1978. "The 
Planning Process: Strategies for 
Act!o n . " College and Research 
Libraries, 39(6):456-466. 

The importance and purposes of planning 
as a means to increase organizational ef- 
fectiveness are stressed in this article. A 
model of the planning process is 
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presented, and the various components 
of the model are described in terms of im- 
plementation. The author suggests some 
pragmatic strategies and c ^nsiderations 
that may facilitate the imp: mentation of 
organizational planning in an academic 
Vk ^ry. 

Rosenblum, S. H. (ed.). 1985. 
Involving Adults In the Educational 
Process. New Directions for 
Continuing Education, -26. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

Topics on how continuing educators can 
successfully involve their adult students 
in the educational process are explored. 
The chapter titles are ** Fostering Par- 
ticipation in Le-^ming," **The Adult's 
Role in Educational Planning," * 'En- 
hancing Participation Through the 
Nominal Group Technique," **Discus- 
sion As an Effective Educational 
Method," **Involving Adults in Social 
Change Education," **Rei!ections of a 
Teacher of A Jults." and **The Adult 
Learner: Central to the Planning-Learn- 
ing Process." 

Stephens, IM. D., and G. W. 
Roderick (eds.). 1974. Teaching 
Techniques In Adult Education. 
NewtonAbbot, England: D^vid and 
Charles. 

This book is primarily a collection of es- 
says on the various teaching techniques 
in adult education, i hese techniques/ 
methodologies include practical training, 
individual tuition, group discussion, role- 
playing, simulation, and p.ogrammed 
instruction. Included are an essay on 
teaching aids and a chapter on the uses of 
broadcast materials. 

Yost, A. E. 1986. "Using Slides 
Intelligently." Joe/rna/ of Career 
Planning and Employment, 
46(4):30-35. 

This **how todo** article piuv^ides 
readers with tips on how to design slides 
and how slides should be used for effec- 
tive communication. 



Youker, R. B. 1985. 'Ten Benefits 
of Participant Action Ptanning." 
Training, 22(6):52-56. 

The participant action-planning ap- 
proach, according to Youker, i*^ a simple 
but powerful training process in \, "^i Ii 
e«ch trainee prepares a list of concrete ac- 
tions or changes that he or she plans to 
make back on the job, once the training 
program is over. To support the theory, 
Youkei lists 10 participant action- 
planning benefits. 



Renewal/Model Building 

Ahmed, M. 1973. The Economics 
of Nonformal Education: 
Resources, Costs, and Benefits. 
New York: Praeger Publishers. 

In this volume, Ahmed discusses the 
economic aspects of nonformal educa- 
tion, i.e., resources, costs and benefits, 
and cost-effectiveness of nonformal 
education. He also deals with the uses of 
economic analysis in planning and 
managing nonformal education. 

Birkey, C, and J. Moon. 1984. 
"Future Directions for Adult 
Education and Adult Educators." 
Journal of Teacher Education, 31 5 
(3):25-30. 

The authors' intent in this essay is to 
present a view of the impending realities 
of an informational society in the context 
of education, especially adult education. 
They attempt to answer the following 
questions: What features of our educa- 
tional system restrict individual com- 
petence in an informational society? 
What should adult educators be focusing 
upon to assist adults in coping with and 
finding roles within an information 
society? 

Clouse,J.P.1985.'The 
Agricultural Teacher: The Key in 
Program Improvement." 
Agricultural Education Magazine, 
May, pp. 22-23. 
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The agricultural teaching profession has 
its own ideas of what constitutes or 
makes an effective teacher. Clouse 
delineates 10 characteristics that are im- 
portant to the effective ftjlfillment of an 
agricultural teacher's responsibilities. 

Ferrell, B. G. 1983. **A Factor 
Analytic Comparison of Four 
Learning-Style Instruments." 
Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 75 (1):33-39. 

The author administered four learning- 
style instruments, differing in form, 
length, language, and conceptualization 
of learning style, to 471 high school and 
community college studer.is. Factor 
analysis of the data contributed to the 
validation of only one of four concep- 
tualizations of learning styles. All four in- 
struments measured behaviors outlined 
by one concepr»ialization in the literature 
to comprise learning style, but none of 
the instruments measured all types of be- 
havior. Although some overlap of factors 
existed among the four instruments. Fer- 
rell concluded that the instruments clear- 
ly were not measuring the same thing. 

Goldstein, S. 1984. 
''Communication Technology and 
Continuing Education." 
Continuum, 48(3):169-178. 

Three relatively recent developments in 
TV communication technology are the 
principal areas of focus in this paper, 
i.e., the communications satellite, multi- 
channel cable systems, and home video 
playback devices. The current and pos- 
sible future applications of each to con- 
tinuing education programs are 
examined. Two major deterrents to the 
development of effective continuing 
education media programs also are inves- 
tigated. 

Jarvis, P. 1986. "Notions cf 
Development and Their 
Implications for Adult EducatiOii. ' ' 
International Review of Education, 
32 '1):85--95. 

Jarvis explores possible relations be- 
tween develop^ient and four ideological 



perspectives on education: conservative, 
liberal, reformative, and radical. Accord- 
ing to the author, there is a correlation 
between ideological approaches to educa- 
tion and the notions of development. Jar- 
vis concluded that both development and 
adult education are not politically neutral 
processes; thus, the relationship between 
them must be one that involves the power 
stiucture of the society. 

Joyce, B. and B. Showers. 1980. 
'improving In-Service Training: 
The Messages of Research." 
Educational Leadership, 
37(5):79-385. 

To be most effective, in-service training 
should include theory, demonstration, 
practice, feedback, and classroom ap- 
plications, accordins to Bruce and 
Showers. The five components of train- 
ing are listed as (1) presentation of theory 
or description of skill or strategy; (2) 
modeling or demonstrating skills or 
models of teaching; (3) practice in siiim- 
lated and classroom settings; (4j struc- 
tured and open-ended feedback; and (5) 
coaching for application. The authors 
suggest that, for maximum effectiveness, 
it is be.st to include several and perhaps 
all of the training components. 

Joynt, P. 1983. "Research-Based 
Projects Asa Learning Strategy in 
Business Schools." Human 
/7e/af/on5, 16(1):69-91. 

Joynt presents a summary of a new learn- 
ing strategy for practicing managers who 
attend courses in business schools. Ex- 
perimental, experiential learning com- 
bines the research process 
(experimentation) with tne practical 
managers' everyday life (experiences in 
organization behavior). 

Heinich, R., M. Molenda, and J. D. 
Russell. 1982. Instructional Media 
and the New Technologies of 
Instructlor). New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 

According to the authors, this book is in- 
tended for educators at all levels. They 
discuss applying media and technologies 
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of instruction in learning situations and 
the role of mass media. The ASSURE 
Model of instructional planning is intro- 
duced. Visual literacy also is examined 
from the standpoints of interpreting and 
producing visual me^".a. The most com- 
mon audiovisual formats, such as 
graphic materials, projected visuals, 
audio materials, multimedia systems, 
film, and TV, also are discussed. Chap- 
ters on media ware and technologies of 
instruction are included. 

Lindsay, M. 1984. "Teacher 
Effectiveness in Adult Education. ' ' 
Journal of Teacher Education j 
35(3):2-7. 

The author presents a summary of litera- 
ture reviews of current practices in adult 
education. The summary was prepared 
to assess the status of teacher effective- 
ness in adult education and thereby aid 
teacher educators in preparing effective 
instructors of adult learners. The assess- 
ment includes an examination of 
methodology and findings with re?.ard to 
what constitutes the desirable 
knowledge, skills, and personality 
characteristics of teachers of adult. 

Lippitt, G. L. 1976. "Criteria for 
Evaluation HRO." Trainingand 
Development Journal, 30(10):3-1 1 . 

The field of human resource develop- 
ment is represented by the interaction of 
community and societal development, in- 
dividual development, organizational 
development, and group development. 
Lippitt presents a sequence of criteria 
with which to review, diagnose, and 
evaluate effectiveness of plans, proces- 
ses, activities, and programs. 

McCarthy, B. 1985. "What 4MAT 
Training Teacher Us About Staff 
development. ' ' Educational 
Leadership, 42(7):61-68. 

According to the author, instruction 
based on learning styles and brain 
dominance applies to the education of 
teachers as well as to students. Our 
present style of teaching, which relies 
mostly on lecture and question-answer 



methods, appeals to only one type of 
learner. The development of expertise in 
dominant modes of learning produces 
leaps to higher levels of learning. 

Merriam,S.B. (ed.).1984. 
Selected Writings on Philosophy 
and Adult Education. Malabar, 
Fla.: Robert E. Kneiger Publishing 
Company. 

This is a collection of philosophical 
thoughts on education, in general, and 
adult education, in particular. The 
philosophers are John Dewey, Eduard 
Lindeman, Paulo Freire, Carl Rogers, 
and Ivan Illich. 

Oddi, L. 1983. "The Lecture: An 
Update on Research. ' ' Adult Edu- 
cation Quarterly, 33(4): 222-229. 

The author writes that, in reviewing re- 
search on the lecture methods, one finds 
little effort directed to the effectiveness 
of the lectures in adult education, espe- 
cially in nonclassroom settings. The pre- 
vious clear dichotomy between lecture 
and other methods no longer exists, but 
has evolved into a consideration of col- 
laborative learning approaches versus 
self-directed study. The need for 
renewed efforts to examine the ap- 
propriate use of the lecture in adult learn- 
ing situations is deeply felt. 

Patton, M. 0. 1t>85. ''Extension 
Excellence in the Information 
Age. ' ' Journal of Extension, 
23(3):4-7. 

Cooperative Extension, v^ith its tradition- 
al people orientation, is well-poised on 
the cutting edge of the information age to 
help move people toward higher quality 
ways of living, says Patton. In this 
regard. Extension's high technology is 
not machines and computers. Rather, it 
IS a state of mind. Patton explains that 
the high technology state of mind is the 
one that works with people in applying 
knowledge and information to solve im- 
portant problenii and thereby create a 
better world. Tha is the business of Ex- 
tension—that is Extension excellence. 
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Sherman, R.M. 1986. ''The 
Essence of Good Teaching." 
Educational Studies, 17(1):16~28. 

In this essay, the writer reviews five 
books on teaching: (1) My Harvard, My 
Yale: Memories of College Life by Some 
Notable Americans, by Lx)uis J. Rubin; 
and (2) Artistry in Teaching, by Louis J. 
Rubin ; and (3) The Essence of Good 
Teaching: Helping Students Learn and 
Remember What They Learn, by Stanford 
E. Eriksen. 

Smith, R. M. (ed.) 1983. Helping 
Adults Learn How to Learn. New 
Directionbfor Continuing 
Education^ -19. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

Some methods and resources for helping 
adults to learn more effectively ate 
described, and a rationale is provided for 
persons who make relevant administra- 
tive, programmatic, and instructional 
decisions. 



Trai n i n g/Staff De velopme n t 



Anderson, R. J. 1983. Selecting 
and Developing Media for 
Instruction. New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, Inc. 

The author offers guidance for selecting, 
using, and evaluating instructional 
media. Covered in detail are projected 
sf'*\\ visuals— overhead transparencies, 
slides, and filmstrips; and motion 
visuals— video and film, audiovisuals, 
printec materials, physical objects, and 
computers. The advanta^^^s and disad- 
vantages of each medium are discussed. 
Handy checklists, charts, and rules-of- 
thumb facilitate decisionmaking in select- 
ing and developing media. 

Baehr, M. E. 1984. "The Empirical 
Link Between Program 
Development and the Performance 
Needs of Professionals and 
Executives." Continuum, 
48(3):157-.168. 



The empirical identification of 
performance-critical needs undertaken in 
this study is an approach to program 
development that will be directly respon- 
sive to individual and organizational 
needs. The study is limited to key posi- 
tions in the three, three-rung manage- 
ment hierarchies: line hierarchy, 
professional hierarchy, and sales hierar- 
chy. 

Bergevin, P., and J. McKinley. 
Participation Training for Adult 
Education. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Bethany Press. 

The authors advocate a progiam of learn- • 
ing that emphasizes learning through un- 
derstanding one's relationship and 
responsibility to other persons in the 
learning process. This idea of adult learn- 
ing is called group-participation training. 
According to the authors, the manual is 
intended as a guide and resource for both 
trainers and other participants in the 
group. 

Bezoek, J. 1985. How to Teach 
Technical Subjects to Nontech- 
nical Learners." Training, 
22(4):73-81. 

In this article, the writer suggests a few 
techniques that can facilitate the teaching 
of technical subjects to nontechnical 
learners. 

Convergence. 1985. Special Issue 
of the International Journal of 
Adult Education. Toronto, Canada: 
International Council for Adult 
Education. 

In this three-part volume, the focus is on 
training adult educators. A conceptual 
framework in which adult educators are 
classified according to the roles they oc- 
cupy and outcomes they seek is in Part I. 
State-of-the-art surveys of training in dif- 
ferent countries (North America, Laiin 
America, Africa, Europe, Asia, and 
others) are presented in Part II. Case 
studies of training, adult educators in 
diversified fields in different countries 
appear in Part III . 

* • 
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Duncan, J. 1985. **Howto Use 
Transparencies: A Refresher 
Course." Training, 22(7):27-29, 

The author reviews the basics of effec- 
tive use of transparencies. He also 
provides tips on designing and preparing 
transparencies. 

Elliot, G. 1984. Video Production In 
Education and Training. London: 
Croom Helm, Ltd. 

The process of video production is dis- 
cussed in depth. The author elaborates 
on and discusses the following stages in 
video production: preparatory, record- 
ing, and program presentation. Guidance 
to educators and trainers on effective use 
of videos also is provided. 

Ericksen, S. C. 1984. The Essence 
of Good Teaching. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

In this book, the author examines re- 
search on learning, thinking, memory, 
and motivation to provide insights on the 
facilitation of learning. He reveals how 
instructors can improve their teaching 
niethods and techniques to enhance stu- 
dent motivation, comprehension, reten- 
tion, and independent learning, Ericksen 
also discusres how a course syllabus 
she id be organized to build student in- 
terest, and what teaching strategies 
should be adopted for interesting and ef- 
fective learning. 

Grabowski, S. IK., and Associates 
(eds.). 1981 . Preparing Educators 
for Adults. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, r tbiishers. 

The themes of this book are the prepara- 
tion of adult educators and the training 
conducted by aduU educators. The adult 
educators referred to by the authors in- 
clude part-time and full-time instructors, 
paraprofessionals, and volunteers. The 
types of training of volunteers, preser- 
vice training, training in organizations, 
and training in business and industry. 

Jackson, C. 1985. ''Training's Role 
in the Process of Planned 



Change." Training and 
Development Journal, r/9(2):70~74. 

Tliis article is not about training; it is 
about how to make training work. The 
author draws from expectancy theory 
and change theory to explore principles 
of individual learning. He presents a 
seven-step model for optimizing learning 
transfer— from selecting trainees to 
reentering the work place. 

Lowman, J. 1984. Mastering the 
Techniques of Teaching. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers. 

Two models are of special interest in this 
book. The first is the ** model of teaching 
effectiveness, ' ' upon which the book is 
based and in which Lowman suggests 
that teachers survive because they satisfy 
the need for dramatic spectacle and offer 
an interpersonal arena in which impor- 
tant psychological needs are met. Low- 
man sees mastery of the enduring and 
traditional skills of lecturing as the best 
way to improve college instruction. In 
this light, he identifies and elaborates on 
the forms of lecture, steps for organizing 
lectures, and the keys to successful lec- 
turing. The second model, which Low- 
man refers to as a * *two-dimensional 
model of teaching effectiveness," is one 
in which the quality of instruction 
depends upon the college teacher's skill 
in creating both intellectual excitement 
and positive rappcrt in students. These 
skills are relatively independent, and ex- 
cellence in either can ensure effective 
teaching with some students and in cer- 
tain types of classes. 

Martin, B. L. 1984. 'Internalizing 
Instructional Design." Educaf/ona/ 
Technology, 24(5):24-28. 

According to the author, instructional 
design must become internalized; that is, 
it must become part of the designer's 
way of thinking and behaving. With that 
contention, the writer describes the 
variety and types of products designers 
produce, and lists three critical attributes 
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of the designer who has internalized the 
process of instructional design. 

Miller, M. D. 1984. 'The Use of 
Simulation in Training Programs/' 
Educational Technology^ 
24(11):29--36. 

The writer (1) descibes the uses of 
simulation method in educational and 
training programs; (2) discusses the ad- 
vantages of simulation as a teaching 
method; (3) describes learning objectives 
appropriate for simulation; and (4) 
analyzes the validity of simulation as a 
learning tool. 

Pratt O.f and M. K. IMagill. 1983. 
''Educational Contracts: A Basis 
for Effective Clinical Teaching." 
Journal of Medical Education , 
58(6):462-467. 

An educational contract is a negotiated 
agreement between a teacher and a 
learner. Research to validate the concept 
o^the educational contract and to docu- 
ment its utility is important to under- 
standing effective clinical teaching. 

Reiser, R. A., and R. M. Gagne. 
1 983. Selecting Media for 
Instruction. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Educational Technology 
Publications. 

The authors describe a new media selec- 
tion model that takes concrete form as a 
flowchart for use in the task of instruc- 
tional design. According to the authors, 
this book is primarily addressed to in- 
structional designers, to facilitate them in 
selecting media systematically. Potential 
applications of the model in education 
and training are explored. 

Rosenberg, J. "The ABC's of 
ISD." Training and Development 
Journal, 36{9):44-57. 

The Instructional Systems Design (ISD) 
model provides a procedure for sys- 
tematically identifying and manipulating 
significant components that make up the 
instructional process, the goals of whicn 
are increased learning and improved per- 



formance ISD can be thought of as a 
series of processes, all leading to the 
development of that meaningful and ef- 
fective training program or product. 
Most ISD approaches contain five major 
phases— analysis, design, development, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

Spitzer, D. 1986. "Five Keys to 
Successful Training." Training, 
23(6):37~41. 

In this two-page article, Spitzer identifies 
nine reasons why training fails and sug- 
gests five methods to combat the failure. 

WilsomJ.P.(e ' Materials for 
Teaching Adults: Selection, 
Development, and Use. New 
Directions for Continuing 
Education, -17. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

Information is provided on the wide 
array of educational materials that can be 
used in teaching adults. Also discussed 
are how adult educators can select, 
develop, adopt, evaluate, and use the 
materials effectively. 
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Introduc.on to the 
Leader's Guide for 
Module 2: The Extension 
Education Process 



The primary purposes of Module 2: The 
Extension Education Process are for 
participants to: 

1 . Understand the uniqueness of the piac- 
tice of Extension; 

2. Appreciate the apphcation of nonfor- 
mal adu4 e.lucation principles and con- 
cepts in the Extension education process, 

3. Understand and apply the basic prin- 
ciples of the Extension education 
process; and 

4. Develop and refine the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes Extension educators 
need to implement the Extension educa- 
tion process. 

The objectives of Module 2 are to: 

1 . Build understandmg and appreciation 
of the Extension education process; 

2 . Build understanding of the assump- 
tions, concepts, and premises that under- 
lie the Extension education process; and 

3. Increase skills in implementing the Ex- 
tension education process. 

As practitioners of nonformal and adult 
education, Extension educators must 
understand and be able to facilitate the 
interaction of the basic elements that 
comprise the Extension education 
process. In addition to the learner, these 
elements are the educator (or teacher), 
the context of tne learning situation, ?nd 
the content tc oe learned. 

Many of the educational activities in this 
Module use "Adams County, U.S.A.— 
A Case Study" as a point of reference. 
This method requires some responsibility 
by the participants for their own learn- 
ing; provides a common source of data 



for group discussions; and is a repre- 
sentation a realistic setting in which 
skills can j earned and practiced. The 
use of case study i roups helps to increase 
the realism througn the interaction and 
exchange of ideas, values, and skills. It 
also can provide opportunities for leader- 
ship development through involvement 
in group processes. 

The Role and Responsi- 
bilities of Leader(s) of the 
Module 2 Workshop 



The workshop leader(s; must help the 
participants to become involved in the 
learning activities. The leader must en- 
sure that learning activities are in accord 
< ith these learners' needs and that the 
learners have a clear understanding of 
what is expected of them. The leader is 
responsible for keeping an open and com- 
fortable climate, both physical and 
psychological, for the learners. The 
leader must provide positive reinforce- 
ment and constructive feedback by con- 
tmui.^g to monitor and evaluate the 
learning process. The leader is respon- 
sible for helping the lear^'irs \o syn- 
thesize and transfer the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes gained to the 
learners' work environment. 

Presentation of Module 2 requires the 
leader to give short lect lead discus- 
sions, aiid facilitate a variety of group 
learning activities. Exercises are 
provided, with step-by-step directions, 
but skills in group processes will h^lp 
m^ke them more effective. Expertise in 
the content of Mo^* ^le 5: Working With 
Groups and Organizations is helpful 
for leaders to have before leading this 
workshop. 

It is recommended that a team teaching 
approach be used. The team should con- 
sist of a training leader, whc has exper- 
tise m stoff development, and one or 
more of the following: a district or area 
administrator, a department head, a state 
specialist or administiator, and possibly 
a County Extension administrator or an 
experienced County Extension agent. 
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This team will help to provide a variety 
of expertise, and will allow team mem- 
bers who have differing responsibilities 
and backgrounds to have niput into the 
training. 

Methodology Tips 



The following information will be help- 
ful in preparing to lead the workshop. A 
general description of the workshop is 
provided and suggestions for preparation 
of materials, implementation units, and 
use of this Leader's Guide are given. 



General Length and Scheduling 

The minimum time required for this 
training is 24 ours. The training can be 
more effective by allowing additional 
time for piocessing information. Longer 
discussions on some subjects and exer- 
cises can provide more in-depth under- 
standing for participants. There also are 
alternative activities thai, if used, would 
lengthen the totai time needed. The 
length of time (minimum) for each ac- 
tivity is provided under Learning Ac- 
tivities and Key Points. 

Each of the six units in Module 2 re- 
quires four hours. It is suggested that a 
15-minute break be scheduled about mid- 
way through each unit. 



Methods to Be Used 

The leader(s) will be expected to use il- 
lustrated lectures and discussions, lead 
group activities, show slide-tape sets and 
videotapes, and use flip charts and over- 
head'> ^'transparency masters). For fur- 
thenrfonuation, refer to '*Roleand 
Responsibi\:ties of Leader(s). ' ' 



Equipment and Logistics 



A room large enough for groups of 3 to 7 
learners to hold small group discussions 
without disturbing each other is n'^ed^^d. 
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Adequate lighting, comfortable tempera- 
ture and seating, and freedom from dis- 
tractions shcMld be ensured. The 
following equipment is needed. 

Flip charts and felt-tipped markers or 
blackboard and chalk. 

Slide projector and synchronized tape 
player. 

Videotape player (VHS) and monitor. 
Slide *^creen. 
Overhead projector. 
Extension cord. 

IBM PC computers, color monitors, and 
printers for groups of two o share a sys- 
tem. 

Notes on Using This 
Leader's Guide 



Each of the six units in Module 2 is 
divided into two basic sections. The first 
section includes an overview of the unit 
and information helpfiil in preparing to 
conduct the workshop. The second sec- 
tion of each unit is divided in two 
columns, and provides step-by-step in- 
structions for the actual workshop. The 
column oi the right, entitled Leader 
Notes, contains in-depth descriptions 
and instructions. The column on the left, 
entitled Learning Activities and Key 
Points, identifies the experience and in- 
cludes short phrases that describe the pur- 
pose, procedure, and key points for that 
experience. 

The columns in the second section of 
each unit can be used in several way . 
The Leader Notes can be studied in 
depth, pric: o the workshop. The Learn- 
ing Activities and Key Points column 
then can be used as a reminder and guide 
during the actual workshop presentation. 
The Iccuer also may want to use some of 
the introductions, summaries, discussion 
questions, and lecturettes that are 
provided in the Leader Notes, or develop 
others thr^t are appropriate for particular 
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situations. Suggested quotes in the 
Leader Notes are set in italics. 



Agenda for Module 2 



Other information 



The tables in the appendices to ** Adams 
County, U.S.A.— A Case Study" are 
based on actual public documents. They 
are prest .cd in formats that represent 
how the Extension educator would find 
them in the real world. Years with num- 
bers (e.g.., Year 5) are used in place of 
actual calendar years. Also, state data are 
left out, in most cases, so that the case 
can be adapted to different states or 
regions. You can provide workshop par- 
ticipants with ihc missing data, or have 
tbem collect it prior to coming to the 
workshop. 

It is important that the leader or leader 
team for Module 2 demonstrate those 
basic principles of nonformal adult educa- 
tion that undergird the Extension educa- 
tion process. Leaders .hould remember 
that any violations of soand, nonformal, 
adult education principles sends conflict- 
ing and confusing messages to the 
workshop participants . 

For example, the Extension education 
process places emphasis on involving 
learners in needs assessment and other 
phases of the learning process. Collabora- 
tion between the educator and the learner 
is paramount. One way to demonstrate 
how the educator and the learner can be 
formally linked is through forming an ad- 
visory group of workshop participant rep- 
resentatives to work with the leader team 
as the Module is in plemented. This 
advisory group can consist of a represen- 
tative group of 3 tO 7 participants. The 
group should be oriented to the activities 
planned; give reactions and suggestions 
for adjustments; and meet on a regular 
basis to evaluate progress during the 
workshop. Their primary responsibility 
is tt represent the needs and concerns of 
the learners to the leader. 



Unit I. Planning: Adult Education 
Principles and Organizational 
Renewal 



Discussion: **Linkage and Accoun- 
tability'' 

Introduction to Adams County, 
U.S.A.— A Case Study'' 

Exercise * Linkage" 

Videotape: **Linking With Relevant 
Groups" 

Discussion: '^Concept of Needs" 

Exercise 4: ^^Collaborative Identifica- 
tion, Assessment, and Analysis of 
Needs" 

Time: 4 hours 



Slide Set: Nature, Structure, and Func- 
tion of the Extension Education Process" 

Discussion: ^^Expectation Sharing" 

Exercise 1: ^^Understanding People As 
Learners" 

Exercise 2: Understanding the 
Learners' Situation" 

Discussion: **The Roles of an Extension 
Educator" 

Discussion: ^^Organizational Renewal" 

Videotape- A Conceptual Program- 
ming Mov*^ Pa'tf 

Time: 4 hours 



Unit II. Planning: Uniting the 
Organization With Its Publics 
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Unit III. Designing the Planned 
Prcoram 



Videotape: Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Partir' 

Discussion: **Why Planned Programs? ' 

Lecture: * 'Developing Objectives'' 

Alternative 1: ''Measurable Objec- 
tives''— Computer Program 

Alternative 2: ''Developing Measurable 
Objectives"— Cc?w2^c//<;/25 

Exercise 5: 'Translating Needs to Objec- 
tives Hierarchies" 

Exercise 6: "Designing Change 
Strategies" 

Time: 4 hours 



Unit IV. Implementing the Planned 
Program 

Discussion: "How People Become In- 
volved" 

Discussion: "The Adoption Process 
(Innovation-Decision)" 

Discussion: "Keeping Learners 
Motivated" 

Lecture: "Learning Preferences" 

Exercise?: "Learning Activities Selec- 
tion Criteria" 

Exercise 8: "Designing Learning 
Activities" 

Slide Set: '* Action Strategies" 
Time: 4 hours 



Discussion: "Principles and Models of 
Evaluation" 

Exercise 9: "Identifying Levels of 
Evidence" 

Discussion: "Documenting Learner 
Changes/Sources of Evidence" 

Exercise 10: "Designing Evaluations" 

Exercise 1 1 : "Reporting Programs" 

Time: 4 hours 

Unit VI. Accountability 

Discussion: "Principles of Account- 
ability" 

Exercise 12: "Accountability to 
Relevant Groups" 

Oral Presentations: '* Case Study 
Reports" 

Discussion: Self-Directed Learning in a 
Democratic Society" 

Activity: "Self-Directed Professional 
Improvement Projects" 

Summary Discussion of Module 

Exercise 13: "Evaluation of Module 
Experiences" 

Time: 4 hours 



Unit V. Evaluation 



Videotape: "A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Part Iir' 
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Uniti. Planning: Adult 
Education Princlpies 
and Organizational 
Renewal 

In Unit I we fcv ^ on two important foun- 
dations of planning adult education pro- 
grams. The first foundation is that an 
understanding of adult education prin- 
ciples as they relate to understanding the 
learners is needed in effective planning. 
The second foundation is that planning is 
part of atctd! programming process for 
organisational l enewal that is based on 
collaboration with and involvement of 
the learners in that process. 

Overview of Unit I 



The purpose of Unit I is to provide the 
learner with experiences that can build an 
understanding of (1) peoples* needs as 
learners, (2) a planning process that 
bases programs on those needs, and (3) 
the importance of a conceptual program- 
ming model to organizational renewal. 

Expected Outcomes of Unit I 



Participants in this workshop will 

1 . Be able to develop a ra lonale for 
using the Extension education process; 

2. Be able to identify differences in 
educational needs of learners; 

3. Be able to identify adult education 
principles and understand their sig- 
nificance to the Exv^nsion education 
process; and 

4. Understand the importance of or- 
ganizational renewal . 



Before You Begin 



You will need to have available the mate- 
r.'als listed for this unit. Discussions are 
designed to share participant experien- 



ces, so being famiLar with the discussion 
questions Key Points, and scripts for 
each learning activity prior to implement- 
ing the workshop can be extremely help- 
ful. If it is not possible to view the 
slide-tape set and videotapes prior to the 
workshop, it can be helpful to read the 
content outline provided in the Key 
Points for the respective presentation. 

You also will need to be familiar with 
current s z'lciiA issues that are affecting 
Extension, For example, at the time of 
this writing, the first set of National In- 
itiatives was being developed. Develop- 
ing issue based programs is compatible 
with elements and procedures for the Ex- 
tension education process, as presented 
in this Module. Sources for identifying is- 
sues are reports from Extension advisory 
committees, government reports, and 
media reports, such as newspapers and 
magazines. 



Materials and Equipment 

Slide "projector (with tape synchroniza- 
tion features). 

Cass^nte tap'^ player (with slide 
synchronization features). 

S^ide screen. 

Flip chart (easel and pad) or blackboard. 
Felt-tipped marker or ^!.alk. 
Videotape player. 
Video monitor. 

Exercise 1: ''Understanding People as 
Learners** (Learners* Packet) 

Exercise 2: '*Unders\ mding vhe 
Learners' Situation'' (Learners* Packet) 

Slide set: **Nature, Structure, and Func- 
tion of the Extension Education Process** 
(Instructional Aids) 

Videotape: **A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model** (Incfuctional Aids) 
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A copy of the Sourcebook for each 
workshop participant. 

Room Setup 



You will need to have sufficient room to 
accommodate the total group of par- 
ticipants and to divide them into small 
groups of 3 to 7 participants. Remember 
to model good adult educa' on principles 
by having adequate lighting, comfortable 
seating and temperature, and freedom 
from noise and distractions. 



Agenda 



Welcome 

Slide Set: **Nature, Structure, and Func- 
tion of the Extension Education Process" 

Discussion: '^Expectation Sharing" 

Exercise 1: ^'Understanding People As 
Learners" 

Exercise 2: ''Understanding the 
Learner^ Situation" 

Discussion: "The Roles of an Extension 
Educator" 

Discussion: "Organizational Renewal" 

Videotape: "A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Parti" 

Total time for Unit 1: 4 hours. 
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Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Welcome (5-15 minutes) 
Key Points 

1 . Introduction of facilitators. 

2. Climate setting. 

3. Introduction of participants 



Introduce yourself and any team members \vho are 
helping with this workshop. Welcome the partici- 
pants, »nd stress the importance of this training to 
their p.. es as Extension educators; Extension's mis- 
sion to improve the quality of life; and current issues 
that are affecting Extension's publics. Ask the par- 
ticipants to introduce themselves; give their assigned 
county or department and their area(s) of respon- 
sibility. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



• 



ERIC 



Slide Set: "Nature, 
Structure, and Function 
of the Extension 
Education Process" (30 
minutes) 

^CiCT to ^^Introduction" of 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Slide Set 

To introduce participants to 
concepts and principles upon 
which the Extension educa- 
tion process is bas.d. 

Koy Points: 

1 . Programming with the Ex- 
tension education process in- 
cludes the following 
elements of the learning 
process in planning; 

• Learner 

• Educator 

• Context, and 

• Content. 

2. The Extension education 
process provides: 

• A rational f.amewcrk for 
programming. 



This slide set is a summary of the reasons why we use 
the Extension educalicn pro':esi, and the skills that 
Ex* nsion agents and specialists need for planning, 
designing and implementing, and evaluating and ac- 
counting for pi^grams. It can be introduced as fol- 
lows: 

Extension educators are expected to give ac- 
curate, research-based information. This means 
Exiension agents and specialists must maintain 
their personal knowledge of current research in 
their subject matter But, the ability to deliver 
programs that are needed and ef^dctive in your 
area of expertise requires skills in both educating 
and planning. To introduce you to program plan- 
ning in the Extension education process, we 
have a slide set in which you will hear ex- 
perienced Extension agents and specialists tell- 
ing about the skills they have found useful to 
them in planning Extension programs. These 
skills will be discussed in terms of the elements 
and principles included in the Extension educa- 
tion process. (Show slidf) set.] 

'^*"c slide set can be summarized by leading the group 
through the following discussion questions: 

1. What did the agents and specialists see as im- 
portant reasons for planning programs? 

2. What basic principles or elements did they feel 
were important for an effective planning process? 
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3. What knowtedga and skills does an Extension 
educator need to be effective in planning, im- 
plementing, andevaluati: '^programs? 

[Note: Some discussion of the difference in roles may 
surface. These differences can be dealt with here, or 
deferred until its scheduled time later m this Unit.] 

4. How do you feel about planning programs? 
[This last question can lead into the next discussion. 
Expectation Sharing."] 

• Understanding adult 
learners and Extension 
education principles; 

• Planning for positive 
change; 

• Understanding social sys- 
tems and groups; 

• Collaboration: working 
with leader*" and learners 
in planning programs; 

• Using the results of col- 
U'boration in planning to 
design and implement 
programs; and 

• Evaluating and account- 
ing for the effectiveness 
of Extension programs. 



• The learners* involvement 
in planning; 

• A climate for long-term, 
positive learning; and 

• Opportunities to nurtu/e 
conditions that can be 
helped by Extension. 

3. Extension educators need 
skills and beliefs in: 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: 
''Expectation Sharing'' 
(Approximately 20 
minutes) 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help provide a positive 
and comfortable learning en- 
vironment and to address 
participants* concerns. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss the overall objec- 
tives and format for the 



Adult education principles tell us that learners need 
to know what is expected of them in order to feel 
comfortable. They also need to be a part of setting 
those expectations, so that learning is related to their 
needs and proficiencies and is provided in an adult- 
like atmosphere in which participants take respor 
sibility for themselves. These principles can be 
explained to the participants. The following topics 
can be discussed. 

1 . Feelings about planning, in general, and the time it 
takes, its value, and its relationship to how partici- 
pants perceive client needs. 

2. What Module 2 will provide, and how the topics 
can be helpful. What other topics would be helpful? 
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workshop and what is ex- 
pected of participants. 

2. Discuss participants' reac- 
tion to these expectations and 
objectives. 

3, Dibcuss physical and emo- 
tional needs of participants. 

Key Points: 

1 . Leaders give participants 
an idea of what to expect. 

2. Give participants the op- 
portunity to react to plans for 
the training and other expec- 
tations. 

3. Respond to the partici- 
pants' physical and emotion- 
al needs, such as bathroom 
locations and planned social 
activities. 



Discussion of this question could provide oppor- 
tunities to use other modules in the Working With 
Our Publics series. Not all topics raised need to be ad- 
dressed in this Module. 

3. Housekeeping needs: need forbreaks* location of 
bathrooms, smoking rules, and so forth. 

4. Expectations, such as participation in discussions, 
leadership in case study groups, and other perfor- 
mance expectations, can be presented or discussed. 

5. How concerns that arise during the training will be 
handled. If an advisory committee is formed, mtro- 
duce the members and explain the committee's pur- 
pose. (Suggestions for forming an advisory 
committee are in the Leader*s Guide, **Overview"). 

You could use comments similar to the following to 
introduce this discussion: 

Educational research tells us that people may 
retain and use knowledge better if they know 
what is expected to happen as a result of their 
learning experiences, and have a say-so in both 
the experiences and the expected results. Wa are 
applying those principles by sharing information 
with you about what we hope will happen here, 
andgiviny you the opportunity to help make that 
happen, or to offer viable alternatives,. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 1: 

''Understanding People 
As Learners'' 
(45 minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 1 
(Learners' Packet) and 
**Elements of the Extension 
Education Process" in ** In- 
troduction*' of the Source- 
book. 

Purpose of Exercise 1: 

To understand personally the 
concepts of adult learning 
styles and individual needs. 



The purpose of Exercise 1 , ^^Understanding People 
As Learners,'* is to help the paiticipants begin to un- 
derstand that people have different leami.ig needs. 
Dividing into groups of 3 participants is suggested be- 
cause of the time it will take for each participant to 
share his or her experiences. Also, it will generate 
more experiences to compare than groups of 2, and 
can be less intimidating than larger groups. Refer 
learners to Exercise I, Parts A and B (\n Learners* 
Packet). Vou can use comments similar to the follow- 
ing to introduce the exercise. 

In the slide set we just viewed, Extension apents 
and specialists said that using a process that 
links our organization to our publics is important 
to being an effective Extension educator. Exer- 
cise 1 is to help you understand some of the 
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Procedure: 

1 . Analyze a personal learn- 
ing experience (Part A). 

2. Share the experience, iden- 
tifying similarities and dif- 
ferences (Part E). 

3. Discuss Key Points as a 
total group. 

Key Points: 

1 . Adults huve preferences 
for the way they want to 
learn, i.e., in a group or by 
themselves, fronn .1 book, or 
by watching a demonstration. 

2. These preferences may be 
similar to or different from 
the way others learn. 

3. Adults have knowledge, 
skills, or attitudes that they 
need, or desire to learn, that 
differ from those of other 
adults. 

4. Programs must be planned 
to help people learri the 
things they need to learn in 
ways that are comfortable for 
them. 

5. [The following may be dis- 
cussed row, or in Unit IV.] 
Successful use of a variety of 
teaching methods can meet a 
variety of deeds, and also 
^^elp learners to be flexible in 
their learning siyle. 



educational needs that we and our publics have, 
and the significance those needs have in design- 
ing Extension programr First, we would like 
e-dh of you to think of a learning experience that 
you consider one of the oest that you have had 
as an adult. This experience coUdbe a course 
you took in school, a problem you solved on your 
own, or a project or hobby you decided to learn. 

Pause for a few moments to give participants a 
chance to recall an incident. Ask if they have one in 
mind, and give them time until they do. Then 
proceed with: 

Think about what your life was like c* that time. 
What was a typical day like? Who were the impor- 
tant people in your life? What v/ere some things 
you were trying to accomplish? 

After giving the participants a few moments to 
reflect, ask them to complete Part A of the exercise 
individually. Tell them that they will discuss Part B 
with the others in their group. Give hem about 10 
minutes to complete Pan A; then explain Part B, 
using c.iiments similar to the following: 

Now, we would like you to share these experien- 
ces with the others in your group. First, take 
turns describing your experiences; then discuss 
any similarities or differences thai you may dis- 
cover. 

Give the learners about 20 minutes to complete Part 
B; then lead a discussion on Exercise I . Questions 
similar to the following could be used: 

1. What were some of the similarities and dif- 
ferences you found in the ways that you learned 
what you selout to learn? 

2. What do these similarities and differences sug- 
gest to you, as an Extension educator, in plan- 
ning programs for other adults? 

If the subject does not arise, you may want to ask: 

3. What does this suggest about working with 
groups or working with individuals? 

4. Are there any methods that we or your group 
discussed that you don 't particularly like as a 
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way to learn? What are they? Does this have any 
implications for planning programs? 

5. Do you think you are representative of a group 
of Extension clientele ?How are you repre- 
sentative? How are you not representative? 

6. Are the characteristics, interests, and preferen- 
ces we have identified representative of the 
groups with which you work? How, or how not? 

Exercise 1 can be summarized as follows, or adapted 
to your actual discussion: 

This exercise h^.^ helped us to identify some 
similarities and differences in the way we learn. 
These similarities and differences are called 
learning styles. We will examine learning styles in 
more detail later. For now, there are differences 
in the ways adults want to learn. There is more to 
designing effective programs than just schedul- 
ing a meeting and inviting people to come. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 2: 
''Understanding the 
Learners' Situation' ' (30 
minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 2 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
*'Elementsofthe Extension 
Education Process" in '*In- 
troduction" of the Source- 
book. 

Purpose of Exercise 2: 

To help participants under- 
stand how context.^ affect in- 
volvement in the ^earning 
process. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss the four elements 
of the learning process in 
relation (O what participants 
are experiencing in this 
Module. 



The purpose of Exercise 2, ^Understanding the 
Learners' Situation," is to help the participants to un- 
derstand that, not only do personalities and other 
learner characteristics affect what and how we learn, 
but also situations affect learning experiences. Exer- 
cise 2 can be introduced as follows: 

1. In the slide set we viewed, four elements of the 
learning process wer^^ identified. What were 
these? [Answer: learner, educator, context, and 
content.] 

2. Which of these elements were we examining 
in Exercise 1 on understanding people as 
learners? 

The group may give **the learner" as the answer, bui 
may identify the interrelationships of the other ele- 
ments, as well. 

3. When we shared expectations for this 
workshop and discussed other needs, were any 
of the elements relevant to tliat discussion ? 
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2. Divide participants into 
small groups of 3 to 7. Refer 
them to Exercise 2; have 
them discuss the exercise for 
about 15 minutes. 

3. Lead the entire group in a 
discussion to bring out the 
Key Points. 

Key Points: 

1 . Learners not only have 
their own personality charac- 
teristics, but also come from 
unique situations that affect 
their learning experiences. 

2. Extension educators must 
develop skills in discovering 
and understanding learners' 
situations. 

3. Extension educators must 
design programs to include 
strategies for learning, based 
on learner needs and con- 
texts. 



All four elements could be identified, depending on 
the items discussed under Key Points in Exercise 1 . If 
Module 1: Understanding Cooperative Extension 
has been used with the participants, you could ask, 

4. Which of these elements were present in 
Module 1? Most obvious are content and educator, 
but context and learner also can be discussed. 

The element we are about to look at a little closer 
is "confexf. "As you probably are beginning to 
realize, context becomes the situation that is the 
sum total of everything that affects the learning 
process. The way the Extension educator 
designs and implements a program can create 
physical and psychological contexts that may be 
comfortable or uncomfortable for the learners. 
The context of the organization will affect what 
content is delivered, and the personalities or 
situational context of the learner can determine 
whether that content is positively or negatively 
received. Context is explored further in Module 
4: Situational Analysis. In Exercise 2, you will 
examine a situation and identify factors that are 
affecting a family'^ involvement in an Extensior: 
program. 

Refer learners to Exercise 2: **Understanding the 
Learners' Situation." You may want to ask the par- 
ticipants to read the case and discuosion questions to 
see if anything needs clarifying. You can have the 
participants remain in the groups they were in for Ex- 
ercise 1 , or ask them to form new ones. Groups of no 
more than 7 are recommended for optimal participa- 
tion. Directions for Exercise 2 can be given as fol- 
lows: 

Examine the case carefully and discuss thd ques- 
tions listed. Wa will take about 15 minutes for 
your group to discuss the case. Then we will 
come back together and share your responses 
for 5 or 10 minutes more. 

You may want to circulate among the groups as they 
discuss the case so that you will be available for ques- 
tions. After 15 minutes, or sooner, if the groups have 
finished their discussion, a discussion can be led by 
using either the questions that follow, or your own 
questions. 

1. What makes the Smith ^s situation different or 
unique? 
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2. What skills do you need as an Extension 
educator to discover and understand learners ' 
situations? 

3. How can we use this information about per- 
sonalities and situational contexts in planning 
programs? 

Exercise 2 can be summarized by going over Key 
Points with participants. It is recommended that 
Module 4: Situational Analysis be referred to for 
further developing skills in this area. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: **The Roles 
of an Extension 
Educator" (20 minutes) 

Refer to **Elements of the 
Extension Education 
Process*' in "Introduction" 
and **Extension Structure 
and Processes" in Unit I of 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the D'^'cussion: 

To help participants under- 
stand how their perceptions 
and values affect how they 
perform their job and work 
with people in planning Ex- 
tension progranTiS. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss job respon- 
sibilities of Extension agents, 
specialists, or administrators. 

2. Discuss the skills needed 
for performing these jobs. 

3. Discuss the qualities of an 
ideal Extension educator. 

4. Discuss any complements 
or conflicts in roles and 
values. 



The purpose of this discussion of the roles of the Ex- 
tension educd(or is to help the participants explore 
the effects of their perception of the jobs they do and 
the skiiic hey need as Extension agents, specialists, 
or administrators. This understanding is viewed in 
relation to how they do their jobs and how they work 
with people. Not only is it important to understand 
how their role as Extension eductor affects the learn- 
ing process, but also how it affects their perceptions 
of programming, teaching, and learning. 

The discussion of roles could be introduced in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Emphasis in Exercises 1 and 2 was on the ef- 
fects of the learner and the organization 's and 
the learner^ contexts on the learning process, 
while realizing that it is impossible to separate 
completely the interrelationships of the elements. 
If you have had Module 1 training, you have been 
exposed to experiences relating to the content of 
Extension education, and to the role of the Exten- 
sion educator with regard to your own and 
Extension"^ values. For the purir^ses of Module 
2, we would like to explore the element of Exten- 
sion educator a little further to see how our per- 
ception of our role affects programming and the 
learning process. To do that, we would like to talk 
about what jobs you see Extension educators 
doing, and what skills they need to do those jobs 
well. Then, we will take a look at what you per- 
ceive the characteristics of an ideal Extension 
educator to be, and whether these characteris- 
tics complement or conflict with our actual roles. 
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5. Dii,cuss how these percep- 
tions and values affect the ex- 
periences in this workshop. 

6. Discuss how these percep- 
tions and values affect how 
we plan Extension programs 
and work with our publics. 

Key Points: 

1 . Planning can help us to be 
better Extension educators. 

2. Our framework for plan- 
ning ^an help us to incor- 
porate the ideals of a good 
Extension educator. 

3. Our perceptions of Exten- 
sion education and our values 
and Extension's values affect 
how we perform as Exten- 
sion educators. 

4. Being an effective Exten- 
sion educator must comple- 
ment the mission of 
Extension. 



This may help us see how wo affect the Exten- 
sion education process. 

The leader may want to use a flip chart and felt- 
tipped marker or a blackboard and chalk to record 
responses and comments. Masking tape to post the 
lists next to each other for comparison would be help- 
ful, when using the flip chart. The following discus- 
sion questions can be used: 

f. Let us think about our roles as Extension 
educators. What are some of the jobs that we 
can do as Extension ager^ts, specialists, or ad- 
ministrators? 

List the responses on the flip chart or board, while 
clarifying comments or encouraging participants to 
clarify. Some possible responses are listed under Key 
Points. 

2. What skills do we need to do these Jobs? [List 
as before.] 

3. Now let us think about the ideal Extension 
educator Some of this was discussed when we 
thought about our best learning experiences, so 
let us use that discussion and other ideas to build 
an image of the ideal Extension educator. How 
does this person work with people ? What kinds 
of skills does this person possess and use ? What 
does the ideal Extension educator avoid doing? 

List the responses as before. You may want to ask for 
clarification. Occasionally, ask if everyone agrees 
with the statements made. After listing participants' 
comments, post the lists side by side and ask the fol- 
lowing: 

4. Do the ways we describe our Job help us to be 
ideal Extension educators, or are these ways 
that hinder us? 

Participants may have differing priorities, such as 
desiring more time for teaching, while committee 
work is perceived as taking away from this time. 
Participants may have similar feelings about the time 
that evaluation and reporting take. They also may 
have preferences for working with individuals or 
small groups, and may see reaching large audiences 
as reducing quality. 
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If conflicts are identified, ask ti.e following: 

5. How can we resolve these conflicts? 

This discussion should help the participants to think 
about and answer the following questions: 

6. How did your perception of your role as an Ex- 
tension educator affect how you reacted to the 
slide set we viewed? Did you have positive feel- 
ings about the process? Did you have negative 
feelings? 

7. How did your role affect what we discussed as 
our best learning experiences? 

8. How did your role affect the kinds of expecta- 
tions we shared? 

The following questions should elicit some implica- 
tions regarding how our perceptions and values affect 
our performance as Extension educators. 

9. How did your perceptions of your role affect 
how you would design programs to help the 
Smiths? 

10. How does your Image of the ideal Extension 
educator relate to professionalism as an Exten- 
sion educator? 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: 
''Organizational 
Renewal'' (15 minutes) 

Refer to Unit I of the Source- 
book, 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help expand participants' 
role as Extension educators 
to include their roles in or- 
ganizational renewal. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce the concept by 
discussing what happens if a 
program is ineffective. 



The purpose of this discussion is to help the par- 
ticipants think about change in programs and the or- 
ganizatic \ as well as in individual learners. This 
"conceptual linkage" of the individual learner and 
change in the organization will be helpful as the par- 
ticipants progress through Units II through VI. This 
concept will be helpful because experiences in the 
units to follow are based on linking Extension and its 
publics throughout the programming process. 

The following introduction and discussion questions 
are su)]gested for helping participants to explore the 
concept of organizational renewal. 

7. V\fe have examined the effects that the learner, 
edt :3for, context, and content have on the learn- 
ing process. For the next few minutes, wev/ant 
to f/j^'K abou low these elements affect our or- 
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2. Discuss the concept of 
**change/' 

3. Discuss similarities or dif- 
ferences in the concept of or- 
ganizational renewal (to the 
concept of change). 

4. Discuss structural changes 
that occur through organiza- 
tional renewal. 

5. Relate these concepts to 
needs assessments and 
evaluation. 

6. Discuss the role of Exten- 
sion agents, specialists, and 
administrators in organiza- 
tional renewal. 

Key Points: 

1 . Extension educators are 
responsible for change in the 
organization to provide re- 
lated and effective change in 
learners. The organization 
must change or become ob- 
solete. 

2. Organizational renewal is 
based on change in learners' 
behavior, their situations, 
and society (contexts). 

3. Extension educators must 
become skilled in identifying 
learner needs and aspira- 
tions, understanding situa- 
tions, and evaluating 
programs. 

4. Extension educators must 
become skilled in using the 
results of needs assessments, 
situation analyses, and 
program evaluations to ad- 
just or renew the structures, 
functions, and processes of 
Extension as an organization. 



ganizatton. What happens when a program be- 
comes ineffective? 

A variety of answers are possible. Some examples 
are: (1) the program will be discontinuea; (2) the 
program may continue to operate because no one has 
evaluated its effectiveness; or (3) the program may 
be evaluated and changes made. Answers ** 1" and 
**3" are examples of renewal. Answer **2'* is not. 
After participants have /iven their responses, you 
may want to ask, 

Which of these are positive changes? 
Continue with: 

2. The positive changes that '/ou have men- 
tioned, the ones that move tjwardamore effec- 
tive organization, are forms of ''organizatbnal 
renewal. " Let us explore the concept of change. 
What ideas come to mind when I say the word 
''change**? 

You may want to list these on the flip chart or black- 
board. Some possible responses are: adjustments, 
stressful, continually occurring, exciting, depress- 
ing, new challenges, new jobs, lost jobs, among 
others. You may want p,^rticipants to clarify their 
ideas as you write them on the pad or board. 

The discussion of thft concept of **change" may 
bring up some ideas that can be used to sta.rt discuss- 
ing **organizational renewal." If not, ask, 

Do different or similar thoughts come to mind 
whfin you think about the concept of organiza- 
tional renewal? What are aome new ideas that 
come to mind? What are some structural chan- 
ges that may occur through organizational 
renewal? [i.e., restructuring program ideas to in- 
terdisciplinary teams]. 

The next step is to help participants relate the concept 
of change and organizational renewal to needs assess- 
ments and evaluation of programs. If opportunities 
within the discussion do not arise, ask the question. 

What are some examples of organizational 
renewal within Extension? 

After some examples have been discussed, ask, 
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How did these changes come about? Why did 
they happen? 

The answers to these questions may provide oppor- 
tunities to define organizational renewal in terms of 
needs assessments and program evaluation. Some 
mention of accountability may be appropriate here, 
or wait until Unit II to discuss. 

Relate this discussion back to the roles of an Exten- 
sion educator discussion by asking, 

What is the role of the Extension educator in or- 
ganizational renewal? Which of the roles dis- 
cussed relate to organizational renewal? What 
additional roles are needed? What additional 
skills are needed? 

This discussion can be summarized as follows: 

Organizational renewal is positive change in an 
organization that makes it more efficient and ef- 
fective in meeting the needs of its publics. The 
change may be in the programs ^ that are 
provided, or in the actual structure of the or- 
ganization. Organizational renewal is a result of 
the continual process of needs assessments and 
program evaluations 'vithin the Extension educa- 
tion process. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Videotape: "A 
Conceptual 
Programming Model, 
Part I." (60 minutes) 

Refer to ''An Overview of 
the Extension Education 
Process'' in ''Introduction'* 
and Units I and II in the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Videotape: 

To provide a framework for 
applying adult education prin- 
ciples to the Extension educa- 
tion process. 



"A Conceptual Programming Model, Part is the 
first in a three-part lecture by Hdgar J . Boone of 
North Carolina State University, in which he 
presents the conceptual programming model that he 
developed and described in his book. Developing 
Programs in Adult Fducatior. This information and 
the following can be used to introduce the lecture. 

A Conceptual Programming Model gives a 
framework for applying adult er^'*oation prin- 
ciples to our work as Extensi' educators. After 
watching the videotape, we will talk about some 
of the ideas presented and answer questions 
that you may have. 

View "A Conceptual Programming Model, Part I.'' 

After watching the videotape, ask the participants if 
they have any questions of clarification, concerns, or 
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Procedure: 

1 . Inti oduce the videotape 
with comments on the author 
and his purpose. 

2. Show Part I of the 
''ideotape. 

3. Discuss questions that the 
participants may have about 
the model. 

4. Useti 3 questions under 
Leader Notes or the outline 
under Key Points to lead a 
discussion. 

Key Points: 

1 . Overview of the model. 

a. Planning, 

b. Design and implementa- 
tion, and 

c. Evaluation and account- 
ability. 

2. Planning. 

a. The organization and its 
renewal process: 

(1) . Understanding of and 
commitment to the ftinctions 
of the organization. 

• Mission, 

• Philosophy, and 

• Objectives. 

(2) . Understanding and com- 
mitment to the structure of 
the organization: 

• Roles and 

• Relationships. 



comments to discuss. The Ibllov.ing questions also 
can be used for discussion. 

y . What is the importance of understanding the 
mission of Extension? 

2. What is the importance of Extension's 
philosophy? How does it compare to your own 
philosophy of education? 

3. What is the importance of understanding how 
Extension is structured and how it functions in 
meeting people "s educational needs ? 

4. How ate the elements of the learning process 
(learner, educator, context, and content) incor- 
porated in the planning process? 
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(3). Knowledgeable about 
and skilled in the organ- 
ization's processes: 



• Supervision, 

• Staff development, and 

• Evaluation and account- 
ability. 

(4) . Understanding of and 
commitment to a tested con- 
ceptual framework for 
programming. 

(5) . Undei islanding of and 
commitment to continuous 
organizational renewal. 

b. Linking the organization 
to its publics. 

(1). Study, analysis, and 
mapping of the organ- 
ization's publics. 




(2), Identifying target 
publics. 



(3) , Identifying and interfac- 
ing with leaders of tar jet 
publics. 

(4) . Collaborative identifica- 
tion, assessment, and 
analysis of needs specific to 
target publics. 



IG..2 
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Unit 11. Planning: Linking 
the Organization With Its 
Publics 



The primary focus of Unit II is the forma- 
tion and use of advisory committees. 
Module 3: Developing Leadership, 
Module 4: Situational Analysis, 
Module 5: Working With Groups and 
Organizations, and Module 7: Techni- 
ques for Futures Programming can 
provide additional experiences in these 
areas. 

Overview of Unit II 



The purpose of Unit il is to provide op- 
portunities for workshop paiticipants to 
understand the underlying philosophies, 
concepts, and tasks involved in identify- 
ing, assessing, and analyzing the needs 
of target publics. The concept of account- 
ability will be introduced as a basis for in- 
volving publics in programming. Skills 
in identifying target publics to be in- 
volved in needs assessments also will be 
practiced. 

Expected Outcomes of Unit II 

Participants in this workshop will: 

1 . Be able to discuss the roles of local 
publics and nonlocal units in planning, 
and the relationship of these roles to ac- 
countability; 

2. Be able to map and identify target 
publics; 

3. Understand how to staff and use ad- 
visory groups; 

4. Be able to identify needs of target 
publics; and 



Before You Begin 



The materials and equipment listed next 
will need to be available for this unit of 
the workshop. It would be helpful to 
review the questions. Key Points, and In 
structional Aids for each learning ac- 
tivity so that you will be familiar with 
them during the suggested discussions. 



Sufficient room to break out into groups 
of 3 to 7 is needed for discussion and 
case study groups to talk without disturb- 
ing each other. Adequate lighting, ven- 
tilation, comfortable seating and 
temperature, and freedom from distrac- 
tions should be provided. A table and 
chairs for each group is desirable. 



Agenda 



Materials and Equipment 

Flip chart (easel and pad) or blackboard. 
Felt-tipped marker or chalk. 
Videotape cassette player (VHS). 
Video monitor. 

Exercise 3: **Linkage" (Learners' Pack- 
et) 

Videotape: **Linking With Relevant 
Groups" (Incfuctional A\0) 

Exercise 4: **Collaborative Identifica- 
tion, Assessment, and Analysis of 
Needs" (Learners' Packet) 

**Adams County, U.S.A.— A Case 
Study." 

Room Setup 



5. Understand how to analyze the need*: Discussion: **Linkage and Accoun- 
of target publics. tability" 
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Intrcduction to ** Adams County, 
U.S. A.-A Case Study'' 



Exercise 3: **Linkage'' 

Videotape: **Linking With Relevant 
Groups" 

Discussion: **Concept of Needs'* 

Exercise 4: '^Collaborative Identifica- 
tion, Assessment, and Analysis of 
Needs" 
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Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: "Linkage 
and Accountability" (45 
minutes) 

Refer to Unit JI of the Source- 
book. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants explore 
the importance of account- 
ability in relation to linkage 
with Extension's publics and 
giving direction to programs. 

Procedure: 

1. Introduce the concepts of 
linkage and accountability. 

2. Suggest debating the issue 
of locally controlled pro- 
gramming versus nonlocally 
controlled (state, federal, or 
private partners) program- 
ming. 

3. Decide on teams— who 
will support which side of the 
issue. 

4. Instruct teams that they 
have 10 minutes to prepare 
arguments and choobe a 
spokesperson. 

5. Explain that debate will al- 
ternate presentations and 
rebuttals every 3 minutes for 
18 minutes total. 

6. Hold debate. 

7. Summarize debate by ask- 
ing group questions that 
focus on accountability to 
publics, or use the ones sug- 
gested under Leader Notes. 

8. Discuss the Extension 
education process as a way to 
enhance accountability. 



The purpose of this discussion is to help the partici- 
pants explore the relationship of tlie first step in 
linkage, that is, the mapping of Extension's publics 
to Extension's mission. Since legislated mission, 
funding bodies, and local needs all influence alloca- 
tion of the Extension resources that determine pro- 
gramming, it is important to understand how the 
concept of accountability influences this relationship, 
and the process of identifying target publics. 

It is suggested that this discussion be held as a debate. 
The group can be divided into two smaller groups to 
prepare for a debate on two supposedly opposing ar- 
guments. The issue to be debated is whether pro- 
grams should be determined entirely by local groups, 
or if other groups, such as state and federal Extension 
systems, private sponsors, or others, should in- 
fluence programming. It is not the purpose of this ac- 
tivity for one side of the debate to win. Rather, it is 
for participants to understand the concept of account- 
ability and its relation to planning. 

The debate can be introduced as follows: 

In Unit I, we discussed concepts we need to un- 
derstand about our learners, ourselves, and our 
organization. A process for linking these three 
systems was presented in a videotape. Some 
people believe that this linkage should occur en- 
tirely at the local level of any organization, and 
that local groups should have complete power 
over what programs should be. Others say that 
central units of the organization, legislative 
groups, ana funding bodies should have power 
over programming. We feel that a better under- 
standing of this issue willhelpyou understand 
certain factors that influence linkage with our 
organization's publics. 

We also thought an interesting way to do this 
might be through a team debate. One team will 
prepare a defense for total local programming; 
the other side will defend nonlocal programming 
influences. Since we need to have equal sides, 
does anyone have a suggestion for how xo divide 
into two teams? 

Remember that facilitators who wait a few seconds 
more usually get a response. If no suggestions are 
given, you may want to suggest dividing down the 
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Key Points: 

1. Extension programmers 
are accountable to tlieir 
learner groups to be effective 
in meeting the needs they 
have identified. 

2. Extension programmers 
are accountable to funding 
groups for efficient and effec- 
tive use of resources. 

3. Extension programmers 
also are accountable to 
society on the basis of affirm- 
ative action, democratic 
process, and so forth. 

4. Suggestions for sides of 
local versus nonlocal issue. 

a. Local (see Forest, 1981): 
Democratic ideals, 

• Adequate needs identifica- 
tion, 

• Identification with 
program goals, 

• Less resistance to change , 

• Needs relevant to publics 
(real, positive change), 

• Increased local leader- 
ship, and 

• Local support. 

b. Nonlocal (see Deshler, 
1981). 

• Broader, more com- 
prehensive analysis of 
needs, 

• Better program appraisal 
and design, 

• Increased creativity in 
programming. 



middle of the room or **counting off* by ones and 
twos. You could flip a coin to decide which side of 
the issue to take, or see if groups will choose. After 
dividing into two teams, tell the groups they will 
have 10 minutes to p repare for the debate. Give the 
following instructions: 

You will need to choose a discussion leader and 
a spokesperson. How you do this is up to your 
group. It also will be helpful to have someone 
make a written record of you defense to refer to 
during the debate. After 10 minutes are up, we 
will flip a coin to determine which team will go 
first. Teams will rotate in giving defenses and 
rebuttals for no longer than 3 minutes at a time. 
At the end of three rounds (18 minutes), we will 
decide, as an entire group, how to settle the 
issue. 

Ask for questions. Once everyone understands the in- 
structions, the participants can begin their discus- 
sions. It is suggested that you listen to each group's 
discussion to help them develop their arguments (if 
they need lelp). Suggestions for defenses are given 
under the Key Points column for this experience. 
These suggestions also can be used during the debate. 

The debate should identify a variety of groups to 
which Extension is accountable, but with the under- 
standing that some groups are in support of the local- 
ly identified needs within the mission of Extension. 
The following discussion is suggested to help par- 
ticipants think about this relationship. 

1. It appears that Extension has a responsibility 
of some type to several groups. What would be 
an example of a program that could be outside 
the scope of Extension 's mission, but exists now 
or could possibly exist in Extension? 

Risky question, so participants may need help getting 
started. You might add. 

Even though health and nutrition are within 
Extension's mission, are there any types of 
health p^'ograms that might be outside 
Extension's mission? 

An example might be information a doctor should 
provide instead of Extension. 
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• Aitcntion to large-scale 
priorities, 

• Protection of total pubMc 
interests, and 

• Equalisation of oppor- 
tunity. 



2. Can you think of programs that might be 
provided for v/hich there would be no need in the 
county? 

Examples might be pushed by a small special-interest 
group or a **special interest" of the agent. 

3. What is an example of now an Extension 
specialist might influence programming in such a 
way that he would be accountable to several 
groups, but not to local publics? 

An example might be to promote a program because 
an influential donor wants exposure. 

4. How could a local administrator feel that he is 
being accountable to tunders, when no local 
need for a program has been identified by ad- 
visory committees? 

Examples of this are to support programs for public 
relations reasons, for addressing large issues, or be- 
cause it continues to draw an audience. 

5. What kind of process should we use to in- 
crease accountability to all relevant groups? 

Identify needs and issues within the scope of 
Extension's mission, and utilize resources relative to 
that need. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



I eader Notes 



Introduction to "Adams 
County, U.S.A.—A Case 
Study." (5 minutes) 

Purpose of the Case Study: 

introduce participants to the 
case study method and the 
Adams County, U.S.A.— 
Case Study. 



Case studies are used as learning experiences for a 
variety of reasons. In this Module, the Adams Coun- 
ty, U.S.A.— Case Study was developed to: 

• Place the responsibility for analysis and decision- 
making with the learner; 

• Provide a common source of data that are adapted 
from a real situation; and 

• Provide a more realistic setting for decisionmak- 
ing with a variety of data and alternative solutions 
to explore. 
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Procedure: 



It is recommended that case study groups be used to: 



i* Present reasons for using a 
case study and case study 
groups. 

2. Introduce * Adams Coun- 
ty, U.S.A.** as a case 
adapted from an actual situa- 
tion. 

Key Points: 

1. Case studies provide for: 

• Responsibility of the 
learner. 

• A common source of data. 

• A realistic setting. 

2. Case study groups provide 
for: 

• Realistic interaction. 

• A forum of exchange of 
ideas. 

• increased leadership 
skills. 



® Model a more realistic situation, in w^ich more 
than one person is involved in decisionmaking. 

• Create an awareness of differing opinions and 
views of the same subject; and 

• Increase communication and leadership skills. 

If you feel it would be helpful to your workshop par- 
ticipants, you may want to include this rationale in 
your introduction to the case ^tudy. Otherwise, the 
following introduction is suggested. 

Part I of the videotape on programming that we 
viewed introduced you to the concept of linking 
Extension with its publics. We have just dis- 
cussed accountability in relation to identifying 
and reporting to those publics. Now we would 
like to start developing some skills based on 
those ideas and attitudes. We believe that it 
would be helpful to develop the skills in group set- 
tings similar to how they would be used in reality. 
Since the situations in our own counties can be 
very different, it ca/? be helpful if our discussions 
are based on similar data. For these reasons, we 
ere using case study groups, A case study 
adapted from a real county situation has been 
developed, called ''Adams County, U.SA/' 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 3: "Linkage'' 
(60 minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 3 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
Unit 11 of the Sourcebook 

Purpose of Exercise 3: 

To help the participants ac- 
quire skills in mapping, iden- 
tifying target publics 
(Part A), and identifying 
leaders of target publics (B). 



The purpose of Exercise 3 is to give the participants 
experience in identifying target publics and their 
leaders through study, analysis, and mapping of 
Adams County, U.S.A. The following introduction 
can be g»ven: 

The first thing that a new Extension agent in the 
county or a new Extension specialist in the state 
needs to do is to get to know the people with 
whom he or she will work, and find out what in- 
fluences their lives. In an oversimplified way, this 
refers to what the videotape on programming 
presented as ^'mapping, " What we would like to 
do now is to map Adams County, U,S,A., for the 
purpose of linking our organization with the 
eaucational needs of Adams County publics. 
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Procedure: 

1. Give purpose ot Exer- 
cise 3. 

2. Foirn case-study groups; 
refer learners to the case 
j)tudy and Exercise 3. 

3. Inform participants that 
Exercise 3 will require them 
to explore parts of the case 
study with regard to a 
program thrust within the 
mission of Extension. 

4. Allow the participants 
about 40 minutes to complete 
Exercise 3. Circulate among 
the groups so that you can 
help, when needed. 

5. When the groups have 
completed Exercise3, lead a 
discussion, using the ques- 
tions under Leaders Notes or 
based on Key Points. 

Key Points: 

1. Identification of target 
publics is guided by under- 
standing Exten jn*s mission. 

2. Extension educators need 
to understand the sxial and 
cultural contexts of the en- 
vironment of the learntrs 
with whom they work. 

3. Extension educators need 
to undc .'Stand the goals, 
aspirations, and patterns ot 
interaction between groups. 

4. Leaders of target publics 
can be identified (hrough ap- 
proaches such as: 

• Positional, 

• Reputational, 

• Personal influence or 
opinion. 



Mapping is the process we use to identify our tar- 
get publics and their leaders. 

The first thing we need to do is i'^forr case 
study groups. 

The case study groups can be formed in several dif- 
ferent ways. We suggest that the groups be no 
smaller than 3 participants and no larger than 7. The 
groups can be formed by mixing participant? with dif- 
ferent lesponsibilities, or forming groups of similar 
responsibility. Since recent trends are for interdis- 
ciplinary programming, we would suggest that mixed 
groups be used. Direct the participants on how to 
form the groups, or involve them in deciding how to 
form the groups. After groups are formed and posi- 
tioned in comfortable locations for discussion, give 
directions similar to the following for Exercise 3: 
**Linkage/' 

Each of you (or each c/oup) has a copy of the 
case study c^^d of Exorcise 3. "Tr/s linkage exer- 
cise will require you to become familiar with data 
find situations described in **Adams County, 
U,SA,—A Case Study. " However, the instruc- 
tions in Exercise 3 will direct you to focus your at- 
tention on a particular issue, problem, or 
concern. After analyzing the situations that relate 
to your focus, in the second part of Exercise 3 
you will be directed to Identify leadership that 
can help ycu plan, implement, and evaluate 
programs. You have about 40 minutes to com- 
plete exercise 3. Then, we will discuss some of 
the principles and skills you experienced. 

You will meet in these same groups several times 
during this workshop, so reme'' :ber who else is 
in your group. It may be helpful for you to select a 
discussion leader, and someone to take notes. 
This does not have lO be the same person each 
time. We recommend that you rotate respon- 
sibilities among the members of your group. 

While the groups are discussing Exercise 3, it will be 
helpful to circulate among them to help clarify and 
stimulate thinking, if needed. After the study groups 
have completed the exercise, lead them in a dir.cus- 
sion by asking the following questions or by em- 
phasizing the Key Points and using your own 
questions. 
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• IX?cisionmaking, and 

* Social participation. 

5. These leaders can con- 
tribute to program planning 
through representing learner 
needs and supporting Exten- 
sion to other publics. 



7. This exercise or linkage was designed to help 
us explore the chaf<icteristics and forces that af- 
fect the publics with whom vve work. What do 
you think are the most important things we need 
to know about our publics? 

You might want to list these on the flip chart or black- 
board. 

2. What are some of the methods that you think 
are most useful for discovering these characteris- 
tics and forces? 



3. How did you find the mission of Extension af- 
fecting the process you went through in this exer- 
cise? 

4 Which do y^'j consider to be the most impor- 
tant types of leaders to involve in Extension 
programming? Why? 

5. What are the most important contributions 
being made by leaders in your county or area of 
responsibility? 

6. Who are the publics that Extension agents, 
specialists, and administrators must map ? 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Videotape: ''Linking 
With Relevant Groups" 
(40 minutes) 

Refer to Unit II of the Source- 
book. 

Purpose of the Videotape: 

To provide the participants 
with examples of advisory 
committees to help them un- 
derstand their organization 
and use. 

Proce*iL<re: 

1. Introdu'^e the videotape; 
state »ts purpose; and specify 



The purpose of this videotape is to help participants 
to understand the use of advisory groups in the Exten- 
sion education process. The videotape provides them 
with dramatizations of real situation that involves 
Extension educators and volunteers. The following 
comments can be used to introduce the videotape. 

We have been practicing skills in mapping Exten- 
ston publics and identifying the leaders of those 
publics. In the videotape we are about to view, 
you will see how one county used those skills to 
organize advisory committees. The functions of 
these committees are to help identify and 
analyze needs and issues and to assist with im- 
plementing and evaluating programs. In some 
states, committees perform other functions, such 
as having administrative power over hiring and 
budgeting, but the committees proposed here 

lie- 
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the type of committees that 
will be seen. 

2. Show the videotape. 

3. Discuss the questions 
under Leader Notes or use 
your own, based on Key 
Points. 

Key Points: 

1 . Understand the role of 
committees in the Extension 
education process. 

a. System of linkage with 
publics. 

b. Identify, assess, and 
analyze needs. 

c. Identify and seek solutions 
to issues that transcend in- 
dividual group boundaries 
and affect the welfare of the 
general public. 



are for linking the Extension edu^ ation process 
with Extension's publics in a sy^.^matic way. 

After showing the videotape, the following questions 
can be used for discussion. 

7. What roles can advisory committee members 
play in the Extension education process, i.e., in 
planning, design and implementation, andevlua- 
tion and accountability? 

2. As an Extension educator, what do you see as 
your role in working with advisory committees? 

3. Why is it important for Extension to be linked 
with its publics through a lay advisory system? 



2. How to staff committees. 



a. Use identified leaders of 
publics. 

b. Rationales for using 
leaders: 



• Leaders, by defmition, 
are active in so:ial issues 
and events. 



• Knowledgeable about 
needs, issues, and charac • 
teristics of publics. 

• Can provide access or 
entree to publics. 



• Linkages can be created 
between leaders of dif- 
ferent publics to address 
broad issues. 



3. How to organize commit- 
tees to: 
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a. Identify relevant issues in 
society. 



b. Identify and rank the im- 
portance of needs. 

c. Analyze specific needs. 

d. Coordinate programs and 
interdisciplinary efforts. 

4. Understand the Extension 
educator's role in working 
with committees. 

a. Identity and recruit 
leaders. 

b. Organize and advise com- 
mittees. 

c. Maintain relations with 
leaders and their publics. 

d. Collect, analyze, and inter- 
pret data for local program- 
ming. 

e. Assist in assessinjj/anilyz- 
ing needs and issues for plan- 
ning programs. 

5. Understand Extension 
specialists' roles in working 
with committee 

a. Provide research-based in- 
formation to local, area, and 
state committees. 

b. Advise and inform Exten- 
sion agents on current re- 
search and emerging issues. 

c. Provide training for Exten- 
sion agents in coordinating 
planning committees. 

6. Understand administra- 
tors' roles with committees. 

a. Monitor and evaluate Ex- 
tension agents' and 
specialists' work with com- 
mittees. 
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b. Interpret administrative 
policy concerning work with 
committees. 

c. Provide support and 
resources and coordinate 
training needs of Extension 
agents in working with com- 
mittees. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: "Concept c? 
Needs'' (15 minutes) 

Refer to **Needs Identifica- 
tion, Assessment, and 
Analysis" in Unit II of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants under- 
stand the concept of "needs" 
and why needs must be 
analyzed. 

Procedure. 

1. Briefly present the func- 
tion of advisory leaders in 
identifying needs. 

2. Discuss needs as related to 
motivation, and ask why par- 
ticipants decided to become 
Extension educators. 

3. Discuss the need to get 
rich as a motivation for other 
occupations. 

4. Discuss why people par- 
ticipate in Extension 
programs. 

5. Discuss the emotions be- 
hind why people participate. 

6. Discuss the concept of 
**what ought to be" in rela- 
tion to the need **gap." 



The purpose of discussing the concept of needs is to 
help the participants explore the concept and how Ex- 
tension educators can identify, assess, and analyze 
needs. The following discussion questions can be 
used to help the participants explore these concepts. 

IVe have talked about identifying Extension 's 
publics and their leaders. We have seen in the 
videotape how these leaders can be beneficial to 
advisory groups. Nov/, we would like to explore 
what these leaders will discuss in advisory 
groups and what Extension educators ' roles are 
in those discussions. As you saw in the 
videotape, most of these discussions were about 
the needs of the learner groups that the leaders 
represent. 

Needs are said to be the basis for motivation. Let 
us talk about the concept of motivation for a few 
minutes. Extension educators usually are 
described as energetic, motivated workers. 

1. What motivates you to be an Extension 
educator? 

List responses on the flip chart or blackboard. After 
listing the responses, ask: 

2. Are these needs? 

Choose one or more items on the list and discuss how 
the item(s) conform to the concept of needs described 
under Key Points. 

3. 1 do not see in this list the need to "get rich" or 
make a lot of money. I thought that was why 
most people worked. Why are you in a line of 
work different from them? 
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7. Discuss how a need 
originates, and the value sys- 
tems that affect needs. 

8. Discuss the importance of 
analyzing needs to planning 
effective programs. 

9. Discuss the concept of * Ms- 
sues'' as a need, which is a 
matter of wide public con- 
cern arising out of complex 
human problems. 

Key Points: 

1 . Needs arise from a feeling 
of inadequacy of a situational 
state and a desire for what 
ought to or could be. 

2. The motivation to act or 
become involved is based on 
needs. 

3. Physical, psychological, 
and social values differ with 
regard to needs. 

4. Identification, assessment, 
and analysis of needs are im- 
portant to planning effective 
Extension programs. 



This discussion should give an opportunity to point 
out the importance of motivation, in that it comes 
from a personal or social value system that must be 
understood. 

4. What are sc,.,e reasons that people participate 
in Extension programs? 

(List these also.) 

6. What are some emotions that come to mind 
when you think about these reasons for being in- 
volved? 

This question may encourage both negative and posi- 
tive responses, such as worry about present condi- 
tion, or anticipated satisfaction with the desired 
condition. You may have to ask, 

Would you say a little more, or clarify what you 
mean? or When would the learner be feeling 
this emotion? 

You will need to make two side-by-side lists of these 
emotions under the two headings: 



"What is" 



'What ought to be' 



6. After listing the reasons given, you can point out 
that some researchers define a need as the gap be- 
tween **what is** and **what ought to be." This can 
be further clarified by asking. 

Which comesfirst, the feeling from **whatis''or 
from ''what ought to be "? 



If the only response given is **what is,** ask. 

Are there any situations where people discover 
' 'what ought to be " before they realize they are 
dissatisfied with "what /s?"or. Why do many 
real estate developers offer gifts if you visit a 
development and talk with them? 

This is an advertising rather than an educational ex- 
ample, but gives the participants an opportunity to ex- 
plore further. You can help them to see that a need 
can develop from a feeling of inadequacy, or can 
occur when a learner realizes **what could be** and 
decides that it **ought to be.'* 

7. A key point of this discussion can be brought out 
in the following: 
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Suppose that an interdisciplinary program has 
been planned to help families in financial crises. 
Part of that program is a series of worl<shops on 
increasing consumer buying power. Who would 
you expect to attend? Why? Would you expect 
more male or female learners? Why? 

Responses to these questions can lead to a discussion 
of traditions, values, and so forth. The personal 
values of learners can be related to needs and the feel- 
ing of ' 'what ought to be. ' ' 

8. The concept of issue can be discussed by asking, 

What is the difference or relationship between is- 
sues and needs?'' 

Defining issues as an extensive need in terms of num- 
bers affected or importance of impact can open dis- 
cussion on issues as priorities. 

9. This discussion of needs can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

We have talked aboutwhy some people may 
have one need and others may have different 
needs. There is a large body of research on 
needs that helps us to understand that there are 
different levels of need, from physical, to emotion- 
al, to self-actualization; that people have needs 
relative to their age and social expectations; and 
other theories that help us to understand more 
about our learners. Personal and social values, 
and the situation defining those values, make un- 
derstanding needs important to us as Extension 
educators. Determining why the need exists; 
how extensive the need is; and the potential con- 
sequences can help us plan programs that are ef- 
fective. Analyzing these needs requires involving 
learners or their leaders, orboth, in the planning 
process.'' 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 4: 
"Collaborative 
Identification, 
Assessment, and 
Analysis of Needs" 
(60 minutes) 



The purpose of Exercise4: "Collaborative Identifica- 
tion, Assessment, and Analysis of Need" is to pro- 
vide the participants with one method for identifying 
and assigning priority to needs. The exercise does 
not emphasize the analysis of those needs, so you 
may want to emphasize analysis and diagnosis in the 
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Refer to Exercise 4 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
"Needs Identification, As- 
sessment, and Analysis" in 
Unit II of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 4: 

To give participants one tool 
for helping groups to identify 
needs. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce Exercise 4 as a 
role-play of an advisory 
group and as a method for 
democratic group involve- 
ment. 

2. Review Exercise 4 and 
clarify the directions. 

3. Make sure that the par- 
ticipants are in their case 
study groups. 

4. Allow participants 30 
minutes to complete the exer- 
cise. 

5. Lead the entire group in a 
discussion of the advantages, 
disadvantages, and further in- 
formation needed for iden- 
tification, assessment, and 
analysis of needs. 

6. Summarize Exercise 4 and 
Unit II, emphasizing both for- 
mal and informal linkages 
and their importance. 

Key Points: 

1 . The roles of the Extension 
educator in needs assessment 
aro to facilitate and provide 
resources, such as research 
information, and advise on 
the process. 

2. A group decisionmaking 
process should encourage 
total participation, sharing, 
openness, democratic prin- 



cussion, after the exercise is completed. The Leader 
Notes provide suggestions for leading this discus- 
sion. Exercise4 can be introduced as follows: 

As we saw in the videotape on advisory groups, 
an important function of those groups is iden- 
tification of the needs we have been discussing. 
A reliable process for involving those groups in 
meaningful discussion can enhance and stimu- 
late an open, democratic atmosphere. Research 
on groups provides us with several methods for 
doing this. One method that is used frequently is 
the "nominal group process, " For the next few 
minutes, we would like for you to reform your 
ca se study groups and imagine yourselves in the 
role of advisory committee members. As you 
work through this exercise, keep careful notes, 
because other exercises will be based on what 
you discuss here. 

Refer to Exercise 4. Give the participants 30 minutes 
to complete the exercise. The following discussion 
questions then can be used with the entire group: 

1, How did you feel about using the nominal 
group process? Was it easy, frustrating, or other- 
wise? 

2, What are the advantages of the process? 

3, What are the disadvantages? 

4, How could you go about gathering more infor- 
mation about these needs? 

5, What could be the role of the advisory mem- 
bers in gathering more information? 

[Emphasize this information's use in analysis.] 

6, What is the educator's role in this process? 

Exercise 4 and Unit II can be summarized with the 
following statements. 

In Unit II, we explored how Extension creates 
linkages with its publics, why linkage is impor- 
tant, and how formal systems of linkage operate. 
Having formal systems infers that there also are 
informal systems, Whai types of informal sys- 
tems can we use in Extension? 
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ciples, and the use of re- 
search findings. 

3. Analyzing nee<^^> is best 
done in a collaborative effort 
between the learners and tiie 
Extension educator. 



Responses to this question can generate a short dis- 
cussion on maintaining day-to-day contacts and 
relationships with learners and learner groups. 

Why is it important that we continue to meet infor- 
mally with leaders and learners? 

This question may elicit a variety of response^, but a 
discussion of keeping in touch with the problems, is- 
sues, and needs of our publics can be used to sum- 
marize Unit IPs major emphasis on accountable 
program planning being based on identified needs 
that are within Extension's mission. 
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Unit III: Designing the 
Planned Program 

The primary focus in Unit III is on 
developing plans of action. The unit is 
designed to build on to concepts explored 
in Units I and II. 

Overview of Unit III 



The purpose of Unit III is to help par- 
ticipants to understand the benefits of 
planning programs and the essential ele- 
ments of long-range planning. These 
elements include writing measurable ob- 
jectives, translating identified needs into 
a hierarchy of macro objectives, and 
plans of action or strategies ^or imple- 
menting those objectives, a is suggested 
that the participants first be introduced to 
the canponents of measurable objectives 
before translating needs into objectives, 
so that they will be able to develop the 
skills separately and then combine them. 

Expected Outcomes 
of Unit III 



Participants in this workshop will: 

1 . Understand the benefits of long-range 
planning; 

2. Be able to develop measurable objec- 
tives; 

3. Be able to translate analyzed needs 
into a hierarchy of macro objectives; and 

4. Be able to develop plans of action for 
implementing those objectives. 

Before You Begin 



You will need to have available the 
materials and equipment listed next. It 
can behelpfiil to review the videotape, 
the exercises, and the discussion on 
planned programs so that you will be 
familiar with the Key Points. If you are 



using the tutorial floppy disk 
**Measurable Objectives,'* it also can be 
helpftil to run the program for yourself 
just prior to the workshop. A short lec- 
ture on **Developing Objectives*' will 
need to be prepared. A detailed outline, 
with suggested introduction and sum- 
mary, is provided in the Leader Notes for 
Unit III. 



Materials and Equipment 

Flip chart or blackboard. 
Felt-tipped marker or chalk. 
Video cassette (VHS) player. 
Video monitor. 

IBM PC(s), with color monitor(s) and 
printer(s), and copies of the tutorial flop- 
py disk, **Measurable Objectives,*' or 
copies of Connections. 

Exercise 5: ^^Translating Needs to Objec- 
tives Hierarchies** (Learners* Packet) 

Exercise 6: "Designing Change 
Strategies** (Learners* Packet) 

Copies of Connections (in Instructional 
Aids) 

Transparencies 1 through 7 (Instructional 
Aids) 



Room Setup 



As for Units I and II, room is needed for 
participants to break out into case study 
groups of 3 to 7 persons. The same com- 
fortable climate also is helpful. If you are 
using the tutorial floppy disk, ^^Measur- 
able Objectives,** you will need suffi- 
cient tables and outlets for computers and 
printers. It is recommended that one com- 
puter be provided for every two par- 
ticipants. 
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Agenda 



Videotape: ** A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Part 11" 

Discussion: **Why Planned FrogramsV 

Lecture: '^Developing Objectives" 

Alternatives: **Measurable Objectives" 
(a computer program) or **Developing 
Measurable Objectives" {Connections) 

Exercise 5: 'Translating Needs to 
Objectives Hierarchies" 

Exercise 6: ''Designing Change 
Strategies" 
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Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Videotape: 
Conceptual 
Programming Model, 
Part 11" (40 minutes) 

Refer to Unit III of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Videotape: 

To provide a framework for 
applying nonformai and adult 
education principles to the 
design and implementation 
of planned Extension 
programs. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce "A Conceptual 
Programming Model, Part 
11" with a short overview of 
the content (see Leader 
Notes or Key Points) 

2. Show the videotape. 

3. Lead a discussion on the 
roles of Extension educators 
and volunteers in the design 
and implementation sub- 
process. 

Key Points: 

1 . Designing the planned 
program: 

• Translate expressed needs 
into macro needs; 

• Translate macro needs 
into macro objectives; 

• Specify general education- 
al strategics and learning 
activities; and 

• Specify macro outcomes 
of the planned program. 



"A Conceptual Programming Model, Part 11" 
provides a framework for applying nonformai educa- 
tion principles to the design and implementation of 
planned Exten'^'Jn programs. Design is based on 
developing broad program objectives from the col- 
laboratively identified, assessed, and analyzed needs 
of target publics. Implementation of the program 
design is through developing specific teaching objec- 
tives and learning experiences that are based on those 
program objectives. Attention in the videotape is 
focused on the roles of both Extension agents and 
specialists in the process. Part II of the videotape can 
be introduced as follows: 

In this part of the videotape, "A Conceptual 
Programming Model, " Boone discusses the 
design and implementation subprocess of the Ex- 
tension education process model. In Part I of the 
videotape, collaborative identification, assess- 
ment, and analysis of target public needs were 
presented asan important part of planning. The 
design and implementation of programs will be 
presented as being based on the results of that 
planning process. As you watch the videotape, it 
can be helpful to consider the roles of the Exten- 
sion agent, the Extension specialist, and the 
volunteers in the process. 

Show "A Conceptual Programming Model, Part II." 
After viewing the videotape, the following questions 
can be used for discussion: 

7. What is your role, as an Extension educator, in 
developing program objectives? 

2. Why is it important to specify program out- 
comes and evaluation plans as program objec- 
tives are being developed? 

3. What roles can volunteers play in the design 
and implementation of programs? 
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2. Implementing the planned 
program— developing plans 
of action. 



• Translate needs into teach- 
ing objectives; 

• Specify learning activities 
for each teaching objec- 
tive; and 

• Develop plans for evaluat- 
ing learner outcomes and 
assessing learning ex- 
periences, 

3. Developing and im- 
plementing strategies and 
techniques for marketing 
plans of action. 

4. Developing and following 
through on plans to recruit 
and train leader-learner 
resources. 

5. Monitoring and reinforc- 
ing the leader-learner trans- 
action. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: "Why 
Planned Programs?"' 
(45 minutes) 

Refer to "The Planned 
Program" in Unit III of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants explore 
reasons for using long-range 
plans. 

Procedures; 

1. Introduce the subject of 
long-range planning. 



The purpose of the discussion, **Why Planned 
Programs?'' is to help participants explore some of 
the benefits of long-range planning. This procedure 
begins with an analysis of what the participants 
would consider an *Mdeal" Extension program, and 
how they would attain that goal. You may want to 
point out to the participants that learner involvement 
in creating a vision of Extension programs is impor- 
tant, even though it is an educator's vision being 
projected here. Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspective gives more insight into this process. The 
discussion can be introduced as follows: 

We have talked about the importance of basing 
our programs on learner needs, but now we turn 
our attention to basingplanned programs on 
those needs, in the videotape, the planned 
program is referred to as the long-range plan for 
focusing our educational efforts. Even though 
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2. Have participants identify 
characteristics of the world 
10 years from now, 

3. Have participants describe 
Extension 10 years from 
now. 

4. Discuss setting priorities 
for funding and a step-by- 
step plan to reach those goals. 

5. Discuss the benefits and 
problems of long-range plan- 
ning. 

Key Points: 

1 . Planned programs are a 
response to identified, as- 
sessed, and analyzed needs 
that are inherent to the 
problems and issues facing 
our publics. 

2. Planned programs provide 
a rational strategy for attain- 
ing goals. 

3. Planned programs provide 
a basis for allocating resour- 
ces. 

4. Planned programs indicate 
what is to be evaluated to as- 
sess organizational effective- 
ness. 



this Is something we want our publics to be in- 
volved in doing, let us think about whore we 
should be focusing our efforts, 

7. Imagine that it is (give a date 10 years from 
present). What words or phrases would charac- 
terize the world asyouerjvision it then? 

li would be helpful to make lists of responses to this 
and the next five questions on the flip chart or black- 
board. 

2. Within Extension's mission, as you envision it, 
what would be ideal quality-of-life descriptors? 

Encouraging clarification of responses to this ques- 
tion could generate more ideas. 

3. To attain these ideals, what do you envision 
the structure, functions, and processes of the 
ideal Extension Service to be? 

An example may be long-distance learning resources. 

4. Suppose that funding would not allow all these 
ideals to be attained. How would you decide 
which ones to fund? 

5. How would you decide what to do first to at- 
tain these ideals? 

6. How would you be sure that efforts expended 
will continue to be what will actually help 
Extension's publics? 

7. How would a planned program help or hinder 
reaching your goals ? 

This latter question should generate a list of respon- 
ses similar to those listed under Key Points. If 
needed, you could make two columns on the flipchart 
or blackboard and make two response lists, one 
headed Benefits of long-range planning; the other 
headed Probums in long-range planning. After dis- 
cussing the responses, a summary similar to the fol- 
lowing could be used, if appropriate to the discussion. 

Planned programs, or long-range plans, or four- 
year plans— however they are referred to--hdlp 
to focus efforts on what our publics have helped 
to Identify as their priorities. Extension 's mission 
helps us to determine appropriate priorities to be 
addressed in our long-ran^e plans. These 
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priorities give us a needs-based guide for or- 
ganizing resources and, as we shall see, help us 
to evaluate continuously the status of our 
learners and the effectiveness of our organiza- 
tion. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Lecture: "Developing 
Objectives** (15 minutes) 

Refer to* The Planned 
Program' ' in Unit III of the 
Sourcebook 

Purpose of the Lecture: 

To provide information par- 
ticipants need to practice 
translating analyzed needs 
into macro objectives. 

Key Points: 

1 . Purpose of developing ob- 
jectives [Tiansparency 1] 

a. To be able to write 
measurable objectives; and 

b. To be prepared for trans- 
lating needs into objectives. 

2. Objectives reflect 
[Transparency 2] 

a. Mission statements that 

• help target publics; 

• help identify needs. 

b. Current priorities: 

• For resource allocation. 

• To reflect changing needs. 

3. 'Objectives relate directly 
to needs that are: 

a. Expressed in situation 
statements [Transparency 3]: 



The purpose of the lecture on developing objectives 
is to provide the participants with the information 
they will use in Exercise 5 to practice translating 
analyzed needs into macro objectives. The Key 
Points presented are those suggested by the USDA in 
developing plans of work. The groups using the 
tutorial floppy disk, **Measurable Objectives," will 
find that these Key Points are reviewed beic * the 
participants actually practice writing macro objec- 
tives. The following introduction, outlined under 
Key Points, and a summary are provided as sugges- 
tior. 

The videotape we viewed today showed that 
planned programs include broad, long-range or 
macro objectives translated from identified, as- 
sessed, and analyzed needs and that plans of ac- 
tion specify teaching/learning objectives in 
sequential steps to accomplish and achieve long- 
range macro objectives. If needs are to be trans- 
lated into objectives, it is important that we use 
objectives that are measurable and communi- 
cate projected educational solutions to those 
needs. For that reason, we are going to talk 
about and practice writing macro objectives 
before we try translating them from needs. 

The terms objectives and goals often are used to 
mean the same thing. For the purposes of this 
discussion, the termobjective, in Extension, 
means specific and measurable behavioral chan- 
ges expected to result from Extension programs. 
This is how objectives are referred to in the 
Cooperative Extension System Reporting 
Guidelines " .he publication, Connections. 
Also inConnections is the statement that objec- 
tives are not "lists of activities, methods, events, 
media, etc. "Rather, these are called "ways fn 
achieve objectives. " Let us examine what should 
be included in measurable objectives. 
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• Situation statement is 
broad. 

• Objectives become more 
specific and operational. 

b. Reflec* the "learning 
gap" [Transparency 4]: 

• Reflect what should be; 
and 

• based in realism of *' what 
is.'' 

c. Use situational analysis 
[Transparency 5]: 

• Are based on clear defini- 
tion of the problem. 

• Insight enhances accuracy 
of objective. 

4. Objectives identify target 
publics and what//iey will ac- 
complish through participa- 
tion in our educational 
programs. 

a. Educational objectives are 
[Transparency 6]: 

• Learner focused and 

• Collaborative in identify- 
ing desired results. 

b. Management objectives 
(an example of another type 
of objective) are [Transparen- 
cy7]: 

• Resource focused. 

• Expectations of perfor- 
mance and outcomes. 



[Prepare a lecture based on the outline provided 
under Key Points, or those of your own choosing. 
Overhead transparencies are provided and are indi- 
cated in the outline.] 

The lecture can be summarized as follows. An alter- 
native is to ask the participants what they feel is im- 
portant about writing objectives. 

If the purpose of objectives is to guide implemen- 
tation and the measurement of outcomes or the 
results, objectives become an important part of 
planning. If analyzed needs are not reflected in 
the objectives, the results maynolbe relevant to 
Extension publics. If objectives do not reflect mis- 
sbn, we will not be able to account to funding 
bodies. If the results of situational analysis are 
not included in developing objectives, we may 
run into unexpected problems. Not stating the 
results in terms of the learner could promote 
other values. Unrealistic or unmeasurabie objec- 
tives could result in failure or uncertainty about 
results. Objectives can be a useful and helpful 
tool when they reflect the intended purposes of 
the Extension education process. The essential 
element of that process is keeping the process 
relevant to the learners through their continual in- 
volvement. 

[Note: See Module 4: Situational Analysis for in- 
depth information on the importance of situational 
analysis in developing Extension program objec- 
tives.] 



5. Objectives specify level of 
expected change. 

a. Short introduction to 
Bennett's Evidence Hierar- 
chy (see "Evaluation 
Models/' Unit V of the 
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Sourcebook for detailed 
description). 



b. Content and implementa- 
tion methods are related to 
level of change. 

c. Level of change is related 
to the **what" and **how" of 
evaluation. 

6. Objectives are realistic. 

a. Consider resources: 

• Time, 

• Funds, 

• Personnel, and 

• Facilities. 

b. Use specific terms that 
communicate the intended 
meaning. 

7. Describe program results 
in measurable terms. 

a. Program results: 

• Define the program; and 

• Communicate expected 
results. 

b. Assessment criteria: 

• Establish a framework for 
measuring and 

• Are useful for reporting 
and accountability. 

8. Provides direction for 
educational strategies: 

a. Type, 

b. Design, and 

c. Sequence. 

9. Steps in writing. Deter- 
mine: 
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a. Who receives; 

b. What will be taught (con- 
tent); 

c. How many are expected to 
change; 

d. Indicators of change; and 

e. When changes are ex- 
pected. 



[Note: Exercise Alterna- The following two exercises are presented as alterna- 

tives] tive methods for providing activities in developing 

measurable objectives. It is suggested that Alterna- 
tive 1 , the tutorial floppy disk, * 'Measurable Objec- 
tives," be used if IBM PC computers, color 
monitors, and printers are available. If not. Alterna- 
tive 2, Connections, pp. 26-28, contains similar in- 
formation for developing measurable objectives. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Note? 



Alternative 1: 
''Measurabic 
Objectives"— Computer 
Program (30 minutes) 

Purpose of the Exercise: 

To give participants practice 
in writing measurable objec- 
tives. 

Procedure: 

1. Introduce the computer 
program as providing prac- 
tice. 

2. Have the participants 
choose a program area fc; 
which to write an objective. 

3. Have each participant 
develop an objective by 



The purpose of the computer activity is to give each 
participant practice in writing measurable objectives. 
A maximuim of two participants per computer is 
preferable. Have each pair of participants sit in front 
of a computer. The following comments can be used 
to introduce the program: 

We have presented some ideas about what is a 
measurable objective. Now we would like for you 
to have some practice in writing objectives. 
Using the tutorial computer program, "Measur- 
able Objectives, " will take you step by step 
through developing a measurable objective. 
Using this program as a guide, develop an objec- 
tive for a program that is relevant to your area of 
responsibility or the "Adams County, U.S.A.— A 
Case Study. ' ' After booting up the program in the 
computer, it will give you directions on what to 
do. Each of you should develop your own objec- 
tive. Then we will take a look at those objectives 
as a group. 
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working through the com- 
puter program in pairs. 

4. Share the objectives with 
the group and have them cri- 
tique the strengths ^^^d weak- 
nesses of each objective. 

5. Discuss difficulties in 
developing the objectives 
and implementing the objec- 
tives. 

Key Points (from tutorial 
disk): 

1 . Powerful program objec- 
tives. 

a. Are in keeping with: 

• Extension's missions. 

• Current state and local 
priorities. 

b. Relate directly to: 

• Need, 

• Problem, and 

• Opportunity. 

c. Identify cleintele and what 
they will accomplish. 

d. Specify desired levels of 
change. 

e. Are stated in realistic 
terms. 

f. Describe expected 
program results in 
measurable terms. 

g. Provide direction for type, 
design, and sequence of 
educational strategies. 

2. Measurable objectives 
have power to: 

a. Define programs; 



Give the participants about 15 minutes to develop 
their objectives. The following procedure can be 
used to lead a summary discussion. 

One at a time have participants write their objective 
on the flip chart or blackboard. Have the group iden- 
tify strengths and weaknesses (what is helpful and 
what is vague, unmeasurable, and so forth) about 
each objective. You also may want to pose the follow- 
ing questions: 

7. What difficulties did you have in developing 
your objectives? 

2. Wow can your oblectlves help when im- 
plementing the program? 
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b. Communicate expected 
results; 

c. Establish a framework to 
measure outcomes; and 

d. Help collect useful report- 
ing data. 



Learning Activities and 
Key Points 

Alternative 2: 
"Developing Measurable 
Objectives"— From 
Connections 
(30 minutes) 

Purpose of the Exercise: 

To give participants practice 
in writing measurable objec- 
tives. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce the booklet Con- 
nections as having helpful in- 
structions. 

2. Have the participants 
choose a program area for 
which to develop an objec- 
tive. 

3. Have each participant 
choose a partner. 

4. Have each participant 
develop an objective based 
on the suggestions in Connec- 
tions, pp. 26-28. 

5. Share the objectives with 
the entire group; have them 
critique the strengths and 
weaknesses of each objective. 

6. Discuss difficulties in 
developing the objectives 
and implementing the objec- 
tives. 



Leader Notes 



The purpose of Alternative 2, **Developing 
Measurable Objectives," is to give each participant 
practice in writing measurable objectives. Distribute 
copies of Connections or copies of pp. 26-28 from 
Connections to participants. Have each participant 
choose someone to work with so that they can cri- 
tique each other as they develop their objectives. The 
following comments can be used to introduce the ex- 
ercise. 

IVe have been presenting some ideas about 
what is a measurable objective, A/ow we would 
lil<e for you to have some practice in writing ob- 
lectves. Connections is an Extension manual 
for developing four-year plans of work, and in- 
cludes useful **how-to" information on writing 
measurable objectives. 

Refer participants to pages 26-28 or the copies of 
those pages (in Instructional Aids). 

With your partner, read over what is said in Con- 
nections about objectives. Then choose a 
program relevant to your area of responsibility or 
the Adams County, U,S,A,— Case Study and 
practice writing an objective for that program. 
When you finish, we will share some of these ob- 
jectives with the entire group. 

Give the participants about 15 minutes to develop 
their objectives. The following procedure can be 
used to lead a summary discussion. 

One at a time have participants write their objective 
on the flip chart or blackboard. Then, have the entire 
group identify strengths and weaknesses (what is 
helpful and what is vague, unmeasurable, and so 
forth) about each. You also may want to discuss the 
following questions. 
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Key Points: 

1. Objectives: 

• Derived from documented 
needs. 

• Communicate. 

• Guide methods selection. 

• Indicate what can be 
measured. 

• Are consistent with es- 
timated results. 

2. Determine scope, gap be- 
tween: 

• What is. 

• What ought to be. 

3. Realistic objectives: 

• Central to solving 
problem. 

• Assigned priorities. 

4. Include measurable con- 
tent. 

• Clientele. 

• Outcomes. 



7. What difficulties did you tiave in developing 
your objectives? 

2. How can measurable objectives tielp wfien Im- 
plementing programs ? 



Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercises: "Translating 
Needs to Objectives 
Hierarchies" 
(60 minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 5 
(Learners' Packet) and 
to Units III and IV of the 
Sourcebook. 



Purpose of Exercise 5: 



The purpose of Exercise 5 is to give participants ex- 
perience in basing objectives on analyzed needs and 
issues and developing objectives hierarchies that can 
guide the sequencing of relevant learning activities. 
The exercise can be introduced with comments such 
as the following: 

When practicing writing objectives, we assumed 
ttiat they were based on analyzed needs or is- 
sues. In Exercise 5, we will use the case study, 
''Adams County, USA, "to help us concentrate 
on the process of translating the needs that you 

12S 
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To give participants ex- 
perience in using analyzed 
needs to develop macro ob- 
jectives for long-range plans 
and obj stives hierarchies for 
designing plans of action. 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss with participants 
an example of an objectives 
hierarchy. 

2. Give participants an oppor- 
tunity to examine Exercise 5 
and ask questions. 

3. Give participants 30-40 
minutes to complete the exer- 
cise. 

4. Discuss reactions of par- 
ticipants to difficulties, use- 
fulness, and their role in 
developing hierarchies. 

Key Points: 

1 Macro needs are based on 
analyzed felt needs. 

2. Macro needs specify the 
content a^ea in which the 
program will be designed. 

3. Macro needs are the base 
for constructing needs hierar- 
chies and translated objec- 
tives hierarchies. 

4. The Extension educator's 
skills in subject matter and 
educational processes are ex- 
tremely important to this 
process. 

5. Translation is based on 
educator/leader/leamer col- 
laboration. 



have identified into objectives. Remember that 
you have not performed a very extensive situa- 
tional analysis on these needs, so your group 
may want to do some more analysts as you work 
through the exercise. 

In your case study groups, we would like for you 
to use a need that you identified in Exercise 4 on 
needs assessments. You also will be asked in Ex- 
ercise 5 to develop hierarchies of needs and ob- 
jectives that will help provide a urogram in which 
the learners can progress from one skill level to 
the ni xt. Let us talk about that point for a minute. 
What skills do you need to prepare a charcoal 
broiled steak? 

Let the participants name several skills. If they have 
not mentioned safety skills or consumer skills for 
buying meat, charcoal, or equipment, you might ask 
if these are also skills that are needed. Then ask par- 
ticipants in what logical order these skills would need 
to tx; to result in the "perfect" charcoal broiled 
steak. [This example can be used, or any fairly com- 
mon skill could be substituted.] You can continue 
with: 

This is a rather oversimplified example of se- 
quencing a hierarchy, since the corit^'^t you 
would be considering for a long-range plan 
would be more complex. But even if it is more 
complex, it is still just as manageable. These se- 
quential learning activities help learners to mo 'e 
from the *r present level of proficiency to higher 
levels. 

Have tlie participants form their case study groups, 
and then refer them to Exercise 5 and the examples 
provided (4 pages total). Give the participants time to 
read over the instructions and ask questions. Allow 
them about 30-40 minutes to work. 

After participants have completed Exercise 5, the fol- 
lowing discussion questions can be used to help them 
evaluate the experience. 

1, What difficulties did you have in completing 
this exercise? 



2, What relevance did your personal subject- 
matter expertise have to this experience? 
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3. Where would the learners in your target public 
enter the hierarchy? 

In most cases, learners would be entering at different 
points, which emphasizes the need to assess learne.3' 
present abilities, and for offering a variety of ex- 
periences. 

4. What is your role as an Externsion educator in 
developing a hierarchy of objectives ? 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 6: "Designing 
Change Strategies" (30 
minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 6 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
Unit III of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 6: 

To provide experience in 
developing broad strategies 
in program planning for guid- 
ing development of plans of 
action and implementation. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss the concept of 
"strategy." 

2. Refer group to Exercise 6 
and go over the instructions 
with the participants. 

3. Give participants 20 
minutes to complete the exer- 
cise. 

4. Discuss the strengths, 
weaknesses, and potential im- 
pacts of strategies in k ng- 
range planning. 



The purpose of Exercise 6: **Designing Change 
Strategies," is to give participants practice in 
developing long-range strategies for meeting the 
unique sets of educational needs of target publics. 
Strategies are developed by building onto the data 
generated by case study discussions and exercises. 
The following comments can be used to introduce Ex- 
ercise 6. 

By designing a hierarchy of objectives based on 
learners' needs, we have a plan for taking 
learners from one skill or conceptual level to 
another. But, how do we decide what kind of 
learning experiences are appropriate? 

[You can expect responses or use this as a rhetorical 
question.] 

Many orpanizations and businesses use a 
process similar to educational programming 
called "strategic planning. "As the term implies, 
the process results in a set of strategies for plan- 
ning. In this type of situation, what would you 
define a strategy to be? 

Most people will have a general idea of what a 
strategy is, but it will be helpftil to emphasize the 
responses that describe strategies as guiding state- 
merits for reaching goals that are based on analysis 
of a situation. 

Strategies for educational programs are intended 
for reaching the educational needs of learners, 
and, therefore, should be based on helping them 
to attain their goals. To practice developing 
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Key Points: 

1 . Strategies help to guide 
the Extension educator's 
decisions implementing and 
evaluating the planned 
program. 

2. Strategies are based on 
data from a situational 
analysis of learner-identified 
needs. 

3. Strategies are guides to the 
way that objectives will be 
achieved. 

4. Strategies provide a guide 
for evaluating outcomes. 

5. Strategies provide a broad 
plan that can be communi- 
cated to relevant publics. 



these types of strategies, we would like foi you to 
work through an exercise based on what you 
have done, so far, in your case study groups. 

Refer to Exercise 6, and go over the questions with 
the participants. Give them about 20 minutes to com- 
plete the exercise. Then, help them to analyze the ex- 
perience by using the following or similar discussion 
questions. 

7. What do you consider helpful al)out develop- 
ing strategies? 

2. What weaknesses did you find in the process, 
or the results of the process? 

3. How would you use this information for im- 
plementing programs? 

4. Do you see these strategies as helpful in 
evaluating programs? How? 

5. Do you see these strategies as he'pful in 
procuring, developing, and utilizing resources? If 
so, how? 
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Uni* IV. implementing 
the Planned Program 



• The primary focus of Unit IV is on the 
i implementation of r lans of action. While 
I the concepts presented in this unit are im- 
portant to the implementation of the 
j planned program, discussed in Unit III, 
1 they can be helpful to understanding a 
variety of adult learning experiences. 

Overview of Unit IV 
I — — ^— 

! 

The purpose of Unit IV is to help partici- 
pants understand adi'U education prin- 
ciples that are useful for implementing 
Extension education programs with 
groups and individuals. Learning ac- 
tivities include small group exercises and 
totai group discussion of concepts and 
processes. You may have different con- 
cepts, processes, or skills that you feel 
are usctiil. However, it is important that 
you include skills in r.iiderstanding how 
people become involved in learning ex- 
periences; what the Extension educator's 
responsibility for taking leai ner charac- 
teristics into account includes; and the 
value of using a variety of methods for 
meeting needs. 

Expected Outcomes 
of Unit IV 



Participants in this workshop will: 

1. Understand the adoption process as 
one model of how individuals become in- 
volved in learning and decide whether or 
not to change their behavior; 

2. Understand motivational needs of 
learners and how program design can 
help keep learners motivated; 

3. Understand learning preferences re- 
search and its application to designing 
learning activities; 



4. Be able to select learning materials 
and activities according to research- 
based educational principles; aud 

5. Understand program marketing, 
volunteer management, monitoring, rein- 
forcement, and feedback as important im- 
plementation concepts. 

Before You Begin 



You will need to have the materials and 
equipment listed available. A short lec- 
ture on learning preferences will need to 
be prepared from the suggested Key 
Points of this unit. Being familiar with 
the Key Points of discussions and exer- 
cises will strengthen your ability to help 
participants explore these concepts. You 
will need to set up the slide set prior to 
the workshop. It will also be helpful to 
test the equipment at that time to see if it 
is operating properly . 



Materials and Equipment 



Flip chart (easel and pad) or blackboard 

Felt-tipped marker or chaik 

Slide projector (with tape synchroniza- 
tion) 

Cassette tape player (with slide 
synchronization) 

Slide screen 

Overhead projector 

Slide set and cassette tape: * *Action 
Strategies" (Instructional Aids) 

Exercise 7: **Learning Activities Selec- 
tion Criteria*' (Learners' Packet) 

Exercise 8; **Designing Learning Ac- 
tivities" (Learners' Packet) 

Transparencies 8 through 18 (Instruction- 
al Aids) 
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Room Setup 



Sufficient room to break out into groups 
of 3 to 7 participants and a comfortable 
environment are helpftil. 



Agenda 



Discussion: **How People Become In- 
volvcJ'' 

Discussion: **The Adoption Process 
(Innovation-Decision)' ' 

Discussion: ** Keeping Learners 
Motivated" 

Lecture: **Leaming Preferences" 

Exercise 7: **Leaming Activities Selec- 
tion Criteria" 

Exercise 8: **Designing Learning Ac- 
tivities" 



Slide set: ** Action Strategies* 
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Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: ''How 
People Become 
Involved." (30 minutes) 

Refer to ** Plans of Action" 
in Unit IV of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

For the participants to ex- 
perience involvement in an 
adoption process while ex- 
amining its elements. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss the importance of 
understanding adult learner 
characteristics and learning 
processes to designing and 
implementing learning ac- 
tivities. 

2. Read the four situation 
statements and discuss the re- 
lated questions under Leader 
Notes. 

Key Points: 

1 . Personalities, social con- 
text, economic conditions, 
and access to information are 
factors that affect decisions 
about becoming involved in 
learning activities. 

2. These same factors, plus 
evaluation of the knowledge, 
skill, or attitude to be 
adopted, affect decisions 
about changing behaviors. 

3. This is a continuing 
process; decisions can be 
reversed. 

4. Extension programs must 
be planned in ways that will 
invite people to become in- 
volved; reduce risk; and 



In this discussion of how people become involved in 
learning activities, *use the Adoption/Innovation- 
Decision process to help participants explore how 
people decide to become involved in learning ac- 
tivities and subsequently change their behavior. This 
process is not the only model that could be used in 
this discussion, but it is one that is appropriate for Ex- 
tension. The discussion can be introduced as follows: 

In Unit III, we explored how to involve people in 
long-range planning, and some of their educa- 
tbna' needs. In Unit IV, we would like to look at 
how we design and implement yearly (short- 
term) plans of action. This procedure involves ac- 
tually facilitating a learning activity, or working 
with volunteers who facilitate the activity. The 
plan ofactton for these learning activities needs 
to be much more detailed and specific than a 
planned program or plan of work. The plan of ac- 
tton needs to be specific enough to provide ac- 
tivities that are based on learner characteristics 
and flexible enough to meet a variety of needs. 
For these reasons, we want to examine a few 
types of characteristics and learning processes 
before we discuss how to plan for them. 

The first process we would like to examine is 
how people become involved in learning ex- 
periences, and how they decide about changing 
their behavior. I am going to read to you some 
situation statements. Then we will discuss how 
you would feel or react if it happened to you. 

[Note: In this exercise, we are using a water-quality 
problem to generate discussion on **adopting" or 
**innovation-Uecision" processes. This health-related 
issue is used because it is both personal and a com- 
munity concern for many people. Read the following 
situation statements and then discuss the questions.] 

Situation Statement I: 

Suppose that it has been discovered that your 
community has a cancer rate 10 percent higher 
than the national average, and that research has 
correlated the incidence of certain chemicals in 
the majority of wells and public water systems. 



Discuss: 
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• 



allow practice of or **trying 
out" innovations. Innova- 
tions may be new to one in- 
dividual, bui **old stuff to 
others. 



7. How would this situation make you feel? 

2, How would you prot^ably ha ve heard about the 
situation? 

3. Would you have heard about it before or after 
most of the people you know? What groups in 
your community would bo the first to know? Who 
would be the last to know? 

4, What opinions and advice would you seek? 

5. How do you think different groups in your com- 
munity would react to the problem? Would there 
be a "typicar' reaction? 

6, What sources would you use for additional in- 
formation? 

Situation Statement U: 

Some agencies have recommended that the 
water not be used for human or animal consump- 
tion. It will take 2 years for a water system that 
uses a safe source to be available to the central 
area of tov/n, and another 5 to 10 years to reach 
all outlying areas and farming communities. The 
only alternatives being recommended are to pur- 
chase bottled water, or to install storage tanks 
for larger amounts of purchased water. 

Discuss: 

7. How would you have heard about the sug- 
gested solution? 

a How would you feel about the suggested solu- 
tion? 



9. Whose opinion would you seek? How would 
you feel if their opinion differed from yours? 

10. What are the solution *s advantages and dis- 
advantages? What criteria would you use to 
evaluate pros and cons? 

1 1 . What else do you feel you need to know 
about the problem? Would you actively seek 
more information? What sources of information 
would you seek? 

12. Howcouldyou te^tb^^plution? 

1 b 
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73. Would you use bottled water? Why, or why 
not? 

SItuatIO'. "Statement III: 

Suppose it is one year later and, wMe chemical 
levels have increased, the cancer rate has gone 
down. 

Discuss: 

14, Would you have discovered this new informa- 
tion because you actively sought it out, or would 
you probably have received it in another way? If 
in another way, what would that way have been? 

15, How would you feel now about adopting the 
solution proposed in Situation Statement II? 

16, Would you now be satisfied with the informa- 
tion you have? Why, or why r^t? 

Situation Statement IV: 

Further studies have revealed that use of bottled 
water has increased, while municipal water con- 
sumption Is down. 

Discuss: 

1 7, How would you feel about this new informa- 
tion? 

18, What would you decide to do? 

19, How would your friends react? relatives? co- 
workers? other significant persons in your com- 
munity? 

Give a short presentation of the adoption process. 
Discussion; 

20, How do you think people find out about Exten- 
sion programs? 

2t How do you think people feel about Exten- 
sion programs or information? 

22, What implication does the adoption process 
have for planning Extension programs? 
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Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: "The 
Adoption Process 
(Innovation-Decision)" 
(15 minutes) 

Refer to *Tlans of Action'* 
in Unit IV of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants explore 
the usefulness of behavioral 
change models. 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss the significance of 
**How People Become In- 
volved," and explain that 
people gc through steps in 
making decisions about 
change, 

2. Have participants build a 
model for how people decide 
to change. 

3. Compare this model to the 
Adoption or Innovation- 
Decision Model. 

4. Summarize the impor- 
tance of planning programs 
to help people make 
decisions. 

Key Points: 

1 . Behavioral change models 
can help in designing 
programs. 

2. These models contain the 
steps in personal decisions to 
change. 

3. Adoption process steps: 

a. Awareness, 

b. Interest, 

c. Evaluation, 



The primary purpose of this discussion is to intro- 
duce Rogers' (1971) Adoption or Innovation- 
Decision process as a model for how people decide to 
change behaviors. Another purpose is to help the par- 
ticipants explore the usefulness of conceptual 
models. For that reason, we suggest that the discus- 
sion begin by building a **group" model and then 
comparing it to the Rogers model. The following 
process can be used to lead the discussion. The flip 
chart or blackboard will be useful for listing the steps 
of the group model and then the Rogers model. 

Think about the situation we just talked through, 
end similar situations. Some researchers believe 
that we all go through some similar mental 
processes when we make decisions about 
changing our behavior. Let us see if we can 
come up with steps in a process that agree with 
what the research shows, or if our model for 
chanoB is different. What do you think has to hap- 
pen HtSt? 

You will need to help the group share and clarify 
ideas. Some examples of questions to ask are: 

C m you give me an example of that? 

Does anything need to happen before this oc- 
curs? 

Can you describe in more detail what happens to 
you at this stage? 

What kinds of things might be influencing how 
you feel and act at this point? What would this 
lead you to do (or decide)? 

Can someone put this in a term we can use as a 
step in the process? 

Does anyone think that this may not always be c 
step, or it comes at a different time, or ^mething 
is left out? 

List the steps that the group decides on. Then list 
either the Adoption process or Innovation-Decision 
process next to it and compare the two. The steps of 
the Adoption process are elaborated in the Source- 
book. Compare any differences or similarities. The 
following questions might be used, if appropriate. 
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d. Trial, and 



What Significant differences are ttiere? 



e. Adoption. 

3. Innovation-Decision 
process steps. 

a. Knowledge; 

b. Persuasion; 

c. Decision; 

d. Adoption/rejection: 

• Continuance/discon- 
tinuance, or 

• Continuous rejection/later 
adoption; 

e. Confirmation (of adop- 
tion). 



Would you liKe to add to either process? How will 
it be useful? 

The following comments can help to summarize this 
discussion. 

A/fode/s for how people learn or change beha vior 
can be helpful If we understand that people 
have to take certain steps to make decisions; 
that some people have better access to informa- 
tion; and, even though we have only touched on 
it here, that some people are more receptive to 
change than others, we can design programs 
that will provide information in appropriate ways 
for people to make decisions about change. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 

Discussion: "Keeping 
Learners IMotivated" 
(30 minutes) 

Refer to *Tlans of Action'' 
in Unit IV of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion; 

To help participants explore 
motivations in learners and 
how to design motivating en- 
vironments. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce importance of 
positive, motivating environ- 
ments for learning. 

2. Discuss what participants 
find as motivators in their 
personal learning activities. 

3. Discuss what participants 
have found to be demotivat- 



Leader Notes 



The purpose of this discussion of motivation is to 
help participants to explore what makes a positive, 
motivating learning activity by relating this activity 
to personal experience:. The list under Key Points is 
based on an eclectic approach presented by Wlod- 
kowski (^^85). You may wish to mention certain 
motivation theorists that you w \ like to emphasize 
during this discussion. A suggested introduction, 
questions, and summary are provided here. 

While understanding how people become in- 
volved or make decisions about change is impor- 
tant it is eq* tally important that, once people are 
involved, we ktafj ihem motivated. Or, as some 
theorists might say, that we avoid not doing 
things to help them lose their motivation. Think 
about a favorite course that you took, or the learn- 
ing aci vity you discussed in Unit L Tell me some 
things that ere motivating about the activity? 
What did you enjoy? What helped you stay in- 
volved? 

It will be helpful to list the responses on the flip chart 
or blackboard. It will also be helpful to ask for 
clarification or elaboration on points. Some 
* 'motivators" are listed under Key Points. If the dis- 
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ing in personal learning ac- 
tivities. 

4. Discuss how programs can 
be designed with positive, 
motivating environments. 

Key Points: 

I . Motivation is intrinsic, but 
can be affected extrinsically . 



2. Some motivators are: 

Positive, helpful attitudes; 

Opportunities to share; 

Feeling that success is at- 
tainable; 

Past successes; 

Praise; 

Enthusiasm; 

Personal control of ex- 
periences; 

Self-C'jteem, respect; 
Clear exr-eC'Stions; 
Reduced threat; 
Challenge; 
Variety; 

GroMp fec^.ngs (everyone 
feeling a part of the 
group); 

Valu'^/emotion identifica- 
tion and sharing; 

Relating the familiar to 
the unfamiliar (such as 
talking about personal ex- 
periences related to a con- 
cept); 



• Consistency (making sure 
that infomiation is not 
contradicto»7 of itself, or 



cussion begins to drag, you may want to bring up 
some of these motivators and ask if participants have 
experienced these. If they have, ask them to describe, 
the experience. 

After the participants have listed all the positive 
motivators, suggest that they. 

Think about a paruyjularly bad or demotivating 
learning activity. What were some of the things 
that made you feel bad about yourself, or the 
course, or what you were trying to learn? 

Make a separate list of these. Again, it would be help- 
fill to encourage responses. After participants have 
listed all the demotivators they can, ask the following: 

"What can we as Extension educators do to help 
create a motivating environment for our 
learners?" 

Other suggested questions are: 

What if we are working one-o/i ? 

What about in groups ? 

How can we make a newsletter motivating? 

What if we have volunteers teaching? How do 
we create a motivating environment for the 
learners and for the volunteers? 

How c^n \va Incorporate planning for motivation 
intc designing plans of action? 

This discussion can be summarized as follows: 

It is important that we understand our learners as 
much as possible, so that we can plan motivat- 
ing experiences and develop positive attitudes in 
those learners. This makes involvement of the 
learners important throughout the educational 
process. 
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that the educator does not 
model behaviors that are 
contradictory with the 
content of the learning ac- 
tivity); 

j • Attractive, orderly, or- 
j ganized environment; and 

i • Personal application to 
I daily lives. 

! 

j 3 . Educators need to develop 

j motivating attitudes. 

i 

4. Educators need to plan 
motivating environments. 

5. Volunteers may need train- 
ing in keeping learners 
motivated. 

6. Packaged materials may 
need built-in motivators, 
such as some of those already 

I mentioned. 

i 
I 
» 

Learning Activities and 

Ke y Points Leader Notes 

The puqx)se of this lecture on learning preferences is 
to provide research information that may be helpful 
in designing learning activities. A suggested lecture 
is provided, or one can be developed by using the 
Key Points. Or, if there are other concepts you would 
like to present, you may want to prepare your own 
lecture. [If Unit I of this Module has not been used, 
you may want to study the exercise on **Understand- 
ing People As Learners'' to see if you want to use it 
along with this lecture.] 

We have discussed needs assessments as a 
way to discover what groups want to learn, and 
as understanding some of the situational con- 
texts that affect their Involvement in learning 
situations. Extension educators also use needs 
assessments to determine more individual needs 
when they are working with groups. These In- 
dividual needs are used to understand learners ' 
prior experiences; their current levels of proficien- 
cy and capability; how they w^nt to receive infor- 
matbn; and how theyproceb. he information, 
once they receive it. These areas of Inquiry have 
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j Lecture: "Learning 
I Preferences'* (15 
I minutes) 

\ Refer to **Plans of Action" 
I in Unit IV of the Sourcebook . 

Purpose of the Lecture: 

To provide participants with 
research information on 
learning preferences to use in 
designing learning activities. 

Key Points: 

1. Learning preferences are 
preferred or capable methods 
for learning. 

2. Learning preferences can 
be assessed. 

3. Developmental stages are: 
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• Related to content needs . 

• Related to cognitive 
development. 

4. Current levels: 

• Proficiencies, 

• Capabilities, 

• Sequencing, and 

• Ensuring success. 

5. Ways of receiving infor- 
mation: 

• Print, 

• Aural, 

• Interactive. 

• Visual, 

• Haptic, 

• Kinesthetic, and 

• Olfactory. 

6. Cognitive learning styies 
and piocesses: 

• Decision processes. 

• Starting points differ. 

• Affective considerations . 

7. Summary of modes: 

• Cognitive, 

• Social, 

• Emotional, and 

• Perceptual. 



been referred to as 'learning preferences" and 
* learning styles/' 

What people want or need to learn is considered 
a learning preference. We have discussed the 
process of identifying, assessing, and analyzing 
needs of publics, but some research helps us to 
understand some of these needs in a more 
generalized way. Developmental theorists, such 
as Havighurst (1972), relate what people want to 
learn to certain stages in their lives. For instance, 
young adults may desire to become involved in 
learning activities that will establish them in adult 
roles, and to find marriage partners. Middle-aged 
adults may prefer learning activities that will 
either help them to be better at their present 
career, or to find a new one. Older adults maybe 
looking for experiences that will help them to 
cope with fixed incomes; adjust to more leisure 
time; or maintain their health. 

Developmental research suggests that the way 
we learn develops in a similar fashion to these 
life stages. While Havighurst presents the con- 
cept that successful completion of tasks in one 
stage leads to successful completton of the tasks 
of the next, researchers such as Bandura (1977) 
state that, as people add more successful learn- 
ing activities, they are able to complete more dif- 
ficult learning tasks later. These successes a/so 
may form a basis for individual learning preferen- 
ces. 

Building on successes is an important concept, 
and understanding what level of proficiency a 
learner has attained is important to future suc- 
cess. Alan Knox (1986) stresses the importance 
of discovering the current proficiencies of 
learners, while Malcolm Knowles (1980) also em- 
phasizes understanding learners ' capabilities. 
These researchers are saying that it is important 
to know what the learners can do, so you can 
provide experiences to them buila on that. It 
is equally important not to encourage or make 
learners ''skip steps" that they need to learn, or 
to take them beyond their abilities. This practice 
can cause the feelings of failure that we talked 
about avoiding, in our discussion of motivation. 
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8. Implications for: 

• Designing programs, 

• Assessing preferences, 
and 

• Training volunteers. 



Let us talk about this idea for just a minute. If I 
said ttiatyou v/ere now going to design a com- 
puter program for assessing learner needs, fiow 
many of you could do it without further help ? 

If some say they can, point out that these people al- 
ready have the level of proficiency that is going to be 
taught to other participants. Ask, 

How many could turn on the computer and boot 
it up? 

Most of the participants probably can do this. Point 
out that 

This is another level of proficiency that can be 
built on, but there are other prof iciencies in 
operating computers and learning theory that 
need to be developed somewhere in between. 
Some learners may know more about the com- 
puter; others may know more about learning 
styles. Knowing these proficiencies can help us 
design experiences that not only will help 
learners to build on their own experiences, but 
also on others' experiences through sharing 
skills. 

Current proficiencies present the idea of a chang- 
ing level of ability. Does the concept of capability 
mean the same, or does it present some different 
ideas? 

If no one thinks so, explore the concept of capability 
as including the idea of limits to growth. This can be 
exemplified as the lecture continues. 

Imagine that you are pt ''alyzed from the waist 
down, and you are enrolled in a sewing els 
7776 Extension volunteer who is teaching the 
workshop instructs the class members to press 
the foot peddle with their right foot to see how it 
controls the sewing machine. You look down at 
the foot peddle on the floor. Has the instructor as- 
sessed your capabilities? OiC ''^u, as an Exten- 
sion educator, help prepare " 'nteer for this 
situation? Did you, as an Ext -^i ^cialist, 
prepare resource materials thc^. .^uuldbe help- 
ful? This problem of ^'capability'' is solvable, but 
some problems are not. Some people have limits 
to both physical and mental capabilities that 
define their preference, like the paraplegic using 
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a sewing machine. There also are social and 
psychological contexts that may limit someone 's 
capabilities. 

You might ask the participants if they can think of 
any of these, or add, 

Consider now many people with dyslexia were 
told that they were incapable of learning. How 
receptive would they, or the relatives who want 
to protect them, have been to someone telling 
them they could learn ? Protective parents often 
place unnecessary but perceived to be real limits 
on their children. 

Just as what we refer to as "handicapped'' 
people choose ways to learn that are comfort- 
able, or that they are capable of using, so do so- 
called ''normal, healthy'' people. In Unit I of this 
Module, you explored ways that you preferred to 
learn new things. These preferences can occur 
for a number of reasons. What happens if we find 
that, in the past, one way of doing something 
brought success and another way brought 
failure, or at least frustration? What happens 
when we attempt the same thing, again? People 
tend to choose n^ethods they are capable of 
using and have had prior success at using. Ex- 
tension educators react the same way. What hap- 
pens if every time you use a film projector it 
breaks down; there is no money in the budget for 
a new one; and yours is the only one available? 
You probably stop using films as a teaching tool. 
What happens if you find th it lectures are dif- 
ficult for you to give? 

[Pause for response.] 

You might stop using them. Right? Of course, 
this might be a good thing, in some learners' 
opinion. The other option is to learn to give lec- 
tures. It is also important to remember to chal- 
lenge the capabilities of learners so that they can 
achieve everything they possibly can. For ex- 
ample, don 't forget that the paraplegic probably 
can use his or her hands better than most 
people, and the dyslexic probably has excellent 
problem-solving skills, 

{Note: Words in boxes [ ] indicate overhead 
transparencies; e.g., [Print].) 
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Offter ypos of preferences are called 'learning 
styles, " Learning styles are the way that we 
receive and mentally process information. In 
their research, James and Galbraith (1985) 
divided ways that we receive information into 
seven elements thai make up the perceptual 
modes through w^ich people learn. 


* 




[Show Transparency 8] 






The first element is [Print], Print includes any- 
thing written, and is a method used by many 
people, and the primary method used by some. If 
you had bad classroom experiences, but found 
that you could learn things easily by reading, you 
might use print as a primary method. 






[Show Transparency 9.] 






Another mode is [Aural], People in the aural 
mode prefer to learn, or learn best, through 
methods that involve listening. Like reading, emo- 
tional risk is reduced, but it also might be that a 
person has very good hearing, which he or she 
has found to aid concentration. 






[Show Transparency 10,1 


• 




[Interactive] people prefer or learn best through 
talking about and discussing ideas with others. 
While it is somewhat obvious that being able to 
use all learning styles has definite advantages, 
many educators try to help ^earners add interac- 
tive methods because or its strengths in sharing 
experiences. 






[Show Transparency 11.] 






The [Visual] mode is preferred by people who like 
to learn through pictures, tables, films, or 
demonstrations. With as much te^'^vision as 
people watch, this may be one of the most com- 
monly used modes, but someone with or 
eyesight, or lacking the ability to grasp relation- 
ships displayed graphically, mey feel uncomfort- 
able with visuals. 






[Show Transparency 12.] 






[Haptic] refers to learning through touch. This 
touch is with the fingertips. Modern-day primers 


• 
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fo help children learn the alphabet include three- 
dimensional or raised letters to help haptic 
children learn, and all children to develop this 
mode. 

[Show Transparency 13.] 

People who learn best through body movement 
are [Kinesthetic] learners. While the obvious 
learners here may be those wfto find success in 
athletics or the dance, ftow many of you are 
presently tapping your feet, playing v\/ith a pencil, 
or even find yourself crocheting at some events? 
Does this help or hinder your concentration? If it 
helps your concentration, you probably have 
kinesthetic tendencies. 

[Show Transparency 14.] 

The seventh mode is [Olfactory]. Olfactory 
learners learn best by associating information 
v' h a smell or a taste. 

As mentioned earlier, it can be advantageous to 
develop flexibility in using different modes for per- 
sona! learning, butitis also advantageous for 
educators to design learning experiences that in- 
clude a variety of methods and modes. What ad- 
vantages do you see this having?" (matching 
methods to learning styles and helping peop/e 
develop flexibility.) 

[Show Transparency 15.] 

There is another mode that we will touch on here, 
but you may want to explore further on your own. 
[COGNITIVE] learning styles are the way that we 
process the informatbn that we receive. Resear- 
chers, such as Kolb (1984) and Witkin (1984), 
developed inventories that reveal information 
about the type of mental processes we go 
through to learn. What is s/m/.'^r about this re- 
search is that the process is an evaluation and 
decisionmaking process, much like the Adoption 
or Innovation-Decision process. The research 
also has revealed that people start at different 
points in the learning process. Some people 
evaluate a concrete experience; others pull dif- 
ferent pieces together and form their own images 
and impressions. Some may make **snap" 
decisions; others contemplate all the alterna- 
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fives. Thus, the same types of influences that af- 
fect the way we receive information can affect 
hovi/ we process it 

We have talked about several ways or modes 
that reflect a person 's learning style. The last one 
we presented is the [COGNITIVE] mode, which 
refers to the types of mental processes we use. 

[Show Transparencies 16 through 18,] 

The [SOCIAL] mode refers to the influences of 
the learning environment, which maybe positive 
or negative. In Extension, the learning environ- 
ment often is an entire community. 

The [EMOTIONAL] mode includes factors such 
as seNmage and attitudes that may help, 
hinder, or prejudice learning. Then the [PERCEP- 
TUAL] mode refers to those ways that we receive 
information. 

The following discussion questions can be used. 

1, What importance does understanding learning 
styles have for designing Extension programs? 

2, How can we go about determining learning 
styles? 

3. When should we assess learning styles? 

4. How should we use the assessment results?'' 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 7: "Learning 
Activities Selection 
Criteria" (45 minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 7 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
"Plans of Action" and *im- 
plementation Strategies*' in 
Unit IV of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 7: 

To help participants under- 
stand tlie importance of 
having a set of criteria or a ra- 



The purpose of Exercise 7 is to help the participants 
understand how a model for selecting learning ac- 
tivities can be developed and used. To be consistent, 
the criteria for Exercise 7 are grouped around the 
four elements of the Extension education process: the 
learner, the Extension educator, the context, and the 
content. (See SrMrcebook, ''Elements of the Exten- 
sion Education Process"). 

There may be other criteria that you feel are impor- 
tant to include, such as the cost effectiveness of the 
experience. An alternative to using Exercise 7 is to 
have the participants develop iheir own list of 
criteria, as a total group, and then use the criteria in 
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tionale for designing learning 
activities. 



their case study groups to prepare for designing ac- 
tivities. 



Procedure: 

1. Discuss the importance of 
using information about 
learners to design learning ac- 
tivities. 

2. i^ither refer partipants to 
Exercise 7 and have them 
describe criteria for each ele- 
ment, or have the group 
make and use their own list 
of criteria. 

3. In case study groups, have 
the group members use Exer- 
cise 7» or their own criteria, 
to begin designing learning 
activities. 

4. Discuss conflicts, implica- 
tions, and involvement of 
learners in identifying needs. 

Key Points: 

1 . Selection or design of 
learning activities should be 
based on criteria or ratio- 
nales drawn from research in 
adult nonformal education. 

2. The characteristics of 
these criteria depend on 
learners 'needs, their situa- 
tion, the type of content, the 
Extension educator's skills, 
and the resources available to 
both the Extension educator 
and the learners. 

3. Looking at all the criteria 
can reveal better choices 
from alternatives. 



Exercise 7 can be introduced as follows: 

Understanding motivation and learning styles 
that are particular to the members of your target 
public is helpful, only if it is used to design learn- 
ing activities to fit those learners ' needs. Select- 
ing or designing those learning activities often 
takes an understanding ofhov/ all the elements 
relate to each other and the activity. 

For the next /eiv minutes, ive would like you to 
analyze an objective and the situation relevant to 
that objective. These criteria then will be used to 
select or design learning activities based on your 
discussion of the case study. If there are no data 
to answer a question, tell how you would find it, 
and make an assumption. 

Ask the learners to form their case study groups. Call 
their attention to Exercise 7. You may want to go 
over each element with the participants to make sure 
they understand what they should do. Give examples 
and add specific criteria to each element. 

Allow the participants 30 minutes to complete Exer- 
cise 1, Then, lead the total group in a discussion by 
using questions similar to those that follow. These 
questions can be used whether you use Exercise 7 , or 
your own criteria. 

1, What do you feel are the most important 
criteria to design or select? Why? 

2, Did you discover any conflicts among your 
criteria ? What are they? How would you solve 
them? 

3, What additional information did you need? 
How would you involve the learners in identifying 
this information? When would you involve them? 



Learning Activities 

and Key Notes Leader Notes 

The purpose of Exercise 8 is to help participants un- 
derstand how the criteria developed in Exercise 7 can 
guide selection or design of learning activities. Then, 
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Exercises: "Designing 
Learning Activities' '(45 
minutes) 



Refer to Exercise 8 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
**Plans of Action'' and '*Im- 
plementation Strategies" in 
Unit IV of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 8: 

To help the learners practice 
skills in designing learning 
activities based on criteria 
drawn from needs assess- 
ments/situational analysis of 
the learners. 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss the importance of 
basing the learning activity 
design on objectives and 
needs assessments. 

2. Go over Exercise 8 and its 
supplements to clarify any 
questions from the par- 
ticipants. 

3. Allow participants about 
30 minutes io complete the 
exercise. 

4. Discuss changes in criteria 
as a result of Exercise 8; who 
should establish performance 
stanc'ards; and the impor- 
tance of designating learner 
outcomes. 

Key Points: 

1. Activity design should be 
based on needs assessments, 
situational analyses, and 
sound learning principles. 

2. Some suggested learning 
principles are (Sourcebook, 
*'Plans of Action"): 

• Sequenced learning, 

• Meeting motivational 
needs, 

• Self-direction, 

• Feedback, 



show them how those planned activities need to be 
evaluated and adjusted for other learning principles. 
Again, Exercise 8 \^ suggested to help participants ex- 
perience this skill. You may want to emphasize other 
criteria or principles, or have the participants 
develop their own. Exercise 8 can be introduced as 
follows. 

With an understanding of learner characteristics 
and their relationship to developing objectives, 
learning activities can be selected or designed 
that will be effective. With this exercise, you will 
be able to practice designing appropriate learn- 
ing experiences that will be effective in meoting 
learner needs; appropriate for content; suitable 
for the contexts; and will use the Extension 
educator's skills to their best advantage. The e> 
ercise should be based ori vvhatyou have 
gathered from the case study. 

Provided with ^se 8 are two additional sheets 
that you may fu . pful. Help Sheet 1 is a list of 
suggested activities for each of six outcome levels, 
according to research by Knowles (1980). Help Sheet 
2 is suggested learning activities for various in- 
dividual or group sizes, according to Knox's (1986) 
research. After referring the case study groups to Ex- 
ercise 8 and the Help Sheets, go over the contents 
with them for clarity. Give the participants 30 
minutes to complete the exercise. Then lead the en- 
tire group in a discussion by using questions similar 
to the following: 

1, Did your criteria change any from those in Ex- 
ercise 7? In what way? Did you add anything? 
Subtract anything? 

2, Did your feelings about what was most impor- 
tant change or become clarified? How, or in what 
way? 

3, Who should decide whether or not a learner's 
performance is adequate? What should we base 
standards on?'' 

The latter question may generate a lengthy discussion 
on the knowledgeable expert's role and the learner's 
role. It is suggested that collaboration between the 
Extension educator and the learner and experiences 
that encourage self-direction in learners are con- 
sidered **Extension values," as referred to in 
Module 1: Understanding Cooperative Extension. 

14 0 
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• Reinforcement, 

• Practice, and 

• Transfer of skills. 

3. Learning activities need 
evaluation of learner out- 
comes planned into the 
design. 



Learning Act^lties 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Slide Set: "Action 
Strategies" (30 minutes) 

Refer to Unit IV of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Slide Set: 

To provide participants with 
real examples of helpful 
strategies for implementing 
programs. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce the slide set as 
providing helpful examples 
of implementation strategies. 

2. Show the slide set. 

3. Lead a discussion based 
on suggested questions under 
Leader Notes or Key Points. 

Key Points: 

1 . Strategies involve: 

a. Data. 

b. People. 

2. Marketing: 

a. Place, 

b. Price, 

c. Product, and 

d. Promotion. 



The purpose of this slide set on action strategies is to 
provide cases or comments by experienced Extension 
educators as examples of helpful concepts for imple- 
menting programs. The slide set can be introduced 
with the following comments: 

We have been talking about some concepts that 
are important to understanding learners and 
designing learning activities. The slide set we are 
about to see provides some helpful concepts for 
both designing the activities and implementing 
them. These concepts also are particularly help- 
ful when working with groups. 

Show the slide set. Then, lead a discussion by using 
the following questions, or similar ones based on the 
Key Points: 

7. Why is it important to have strageties for im- 
plementing programs? 

2. What are some Extension educational 
products? What prices are on some of these 
products? 

3. What are some similar skills for working with a 
group of volunteers that we use to teach in- 
dividuals? 

4. Is volunteer management an educational 
program? Why, or why not? 
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3. Resource development: 

a. Using a variety of resour- 
ces for effective delivery. 

b. Lake Gaston case: 

• Stakeholder meetings, 

• Demonstrations, 

• General public meetings, 

• Mass media, _.d 

• Using other agencies. 

4. Monitoring: 

a. In one-on-one: 
Trust building, 

• Reinforcement, 

• Feedback, 

• Building on present level 
and successes, and 

• Decisionmaking skills. 

b. In volunteer programs: 

• Orientation and training; 

• Reinforcement and sup- 
port; 

• Feedback and realistic 
goals, 

• Recruit, use, and share 
volunteer*s skills; 

• Give responsibility; and 

• Give recognition. 



J Si 
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cially the discussion of evaluation prin- 
ciples and models. Most of the informa- 
tion in the second half of th.^- discussion 
is in lecture form, so some preparation is 
necessary. If you cannot preview the 
videotape, an outline is provided under 
Key Points. 



Materials and Equipment 



Unit V. Evaluation 



In Unit V, the focus is on evaluation in 
the Extension education process. While it 
is important to understand that evaluation 
is a continual process that is essential to 
improving whatever skills and methods 
are used by Extension educators, the em- 
phasis in Unit V is on evaluating educa- 
tional programs. 

Overview of Unit V 



The purpose of Unit V is to help par- 
ticipants understand evaluation concepts. 
Emphasis is on planning evaluations as 
an integral p&rt of program design. 
Developing and using evaluation instru- 
ments would take more time than is avail- 
able for this unit, and would depend on 
the specific program to be evaluated. Ac- 
countability is introduced as having im- 
portant implications for planning 
evaluations, but is explored in greater 
depth in Unit VI. 

Expected Outcomes of Unit V 

Participaats in this workshop will: 

1 . Be able to give reasons for the impor- 
tance of evaluation to programming and 
to Extension as an organization; 

2. Be r'^le to identify a variety of sources 
of evidence, and their level in Bennett's 
Hierarchy; 

? Understand the relationship between 
the level of evidence and reporting to or- 
ganization renewal; and 

4. Be able to design an evaluation plan 
for a program or learning activity. 

Before You Begin 



You will need to have on hand the mate- 
rials and equipment listed for Unit V. It 
will be helpful to become familiar with, 
all di<icussioiis and exercises, but espe- 



Flip chart or blackboard. 
Felt-tipped marker or chalk. 
Videotape (VHS) player. 
Video monitor. 

Exercise 9: **Identify ing the Levels of 
Experience— A Matching Exercise" 
(in Learners' Packet) 

Exercise 10: **Designing Evaluations." 
(in Learners' Packet) 

Exercise 11: **Reporting Programs." (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Adams County, U.S.A.— A Case Study 

Videotape: **A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Part III" (instructional 
Aids) 



Room Setup 



Sufficient room for participants to break 
out into case study groups. Comfortable 
lighting, temperature, seating arrange- 
ments, and freedom from .loise and dis- 
tractions are needed. 



Agenda 



Videotape: **A Conceptual Program- 
ming Model, Part III" 

Discussion: **Principles and Models of 
Evaluation" 
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Exercise 9: ''Identifying the Levels of 
Evidence— A Matching Exercise** 

Discussion: ''Documenting Learner 
Changes/Sources of Evidence** 

Exercise 10: "Designing Evaluations** 

Exercise 11: "Reporting Programs** 
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Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Videotape: **A 
Conceptual 
Programming Model, 
Part III" (25 minutes) 

Refer to Units V and VI of 
the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Videotape: 

To provide a framework for 
applying nonformal adult 
education principles to 
evaluating and accounting 
for Extension programs. 

Procedure: 

1 . Introduce the videotape by 
stressing the relationship of 
evaluation to accountability 
and organizational renewal. 

2. Show Part III of ' 'A Con- 
ceptual Programming 
Model." 

3. Discuss the Extension 
educator's role in evaluation 
and accountability. 

Key Points: 

1 . Determining and measur- 
ing program outputs. 

2. Assessing program inputs. 

3. Using evaluation findings 
for program revisions, or- 
ganization renewal, and for 
accounting to publics, parent 
organization, funding sour- 
ces, • 'le profession, and tne 
governance body. 



The videotape, **A Conceptual Programming Model, 
Part III, " provides a fi*amework for applying adult 
and nonfonnal education principles to the process of 
evaluating Extension programs, and the concept of 
beinp accountable for the outcomes of those 
programs. Emphasis in the narrative is given to the 
relationship of evaluation to accountability and or- 
ganizational renewal. As in Parts I and II of **A Con- 
ceptual Programming Model," the roles of Ex- 
tension agents and specialists in the process are ex- 
amined. The following comments can be used to in- 
troduce Part III: 

In Part III of Conceptual Programming 
Model, ''Boone discusses the evaluation of and 
eocountabilityfor Extension programs as the 
i 1 rd and final subprocess of the Extension 
education process. The relationship of evaluation 
to accountability and organizational renewal also 
is slressad. Again, it can be helpful here to pay at- 
tention to what your role as an Extension 
educator is in evaluation and accountability. 

Show Pa^cIII of **A Conceptual Programming 
Model." 

The following questions can be used for discussion. 

7. What is the relationship of evaluation and ac- 
countability to organizational renewal? 

2, What is your role, as an Extension educator, in 
evaluation and accountability? 
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Learning Activites and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: "Principles 
andlModelsof 
Evaluation" (30 minutes) 

Refer to Unit V of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants explore 
why and how Extension 
programs are evaluated. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss the importance of 
evaluation. 

2. Have participants identify 
types of information that can 
be generated and for whom. 

3. Have participants identify 
purposes for generating the 
types of information. 

4. Have participants identify 
the elements of effective 
evaluations. 

5 . Discuss who should con- 
duct evaluations, and when 
evaluations should be con- 
ducted. 

6. Present selected evalua- 
tion models for discussion. 

Key Points: 

I . Information examples 
(participants may be more 
specific): 

a. Behavioral change, 

b. Number attending, 

c. Cost of program, 

d. Hours involved, 



The purpose of this discussion of the principles and 
models of evaluation is to help participants explore 
why evaluations are important, the uses of evalua- 
tions, and some general models for guiding evalua- 
tion efforts. Since some participants may reveal 
frustrations about developing good ev.iluation skills, 
it will be helpful to be familiar with the Key Points 
and information on evaluation in the -^^urcebook. 
The following comments and questions can be used in 
introducing the discussion: 

1. As we saw in the videotape, evaluation is im- 
portant to accountability and the renewal of Ex- 
tension as an organization. Let us talk about this 
for a little while. What type of information can we 
get from evaluations? 

It will be helpful to list the responses on a flip chart or 
blackboard, and to ask participants to clarify or give 
specific exa^nples . Af^er listing everything that you 
and the group want to list, ask participants to look at 
the list and determine: 

2. For what purposes would this information be 
used? Who would use the information? 

Some of these may have already been identified, but 
make a list of them now. 

3. Are there any other purposes that are not listed 
here? 

This is where you might *nt to add some purposes 
that have been missed. It might be helpful to ask par- 
ticipants if they think these would be helpful, and to 
give examples of how they could be. 

4. What would you list as the elements of an effec- 
tive evaluation? 

Again, it may be helpful to have participants 
elaborate on their ideas while you list them. Then add 
those that you recognize as missing, and discuss them. 

5. Who do you think should do evaluations? 

Discuss involvement of total system, including 
learners. 

6. When do you think evaluations should be 
done? 
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e. Favorable/unfavorable 
reactions, 

f. Income generated, 

g. Money saved, and 

h. Volunteer hours involved. 

2. Purposes of evaluation: 

a. Improve program, 

b. Improve teaching skills, 

c. Accountability, 

d. Funding decisions, 

e. Program expansion, 

f. Reporting, 

g. Improve planning process, 

h. Discontinue program, 

i. Assess delivery, 

j. Increase learner's skills (es- 
tablish standards), and 

k. Check match of objectives 
to needs. 

3. Elements of some effec 
tive evaluations: 

a. Clear purpose; 

b. Planned use; 

c. Uses credible evidence; 

d. Shows change in in- 
dividual or group; 

e. Relates inputs to change; 

f. Relates organization's 
structure, function, mission 
to effectiveness; 

g. Measure objectives; 

h. Evaluate unintended out- 
comes; 



Discuss continuous need for evaluation? at various 
stages and levels of the programming process. The ; 
discussion can now move toward models oi evalua- 
tion. The discussion can be a short presentation or 
lecture, while encouraging participants to relate con- 
cepts to the previous discussion, and to give ex- 
amples. • 

A suggested outline for the body of the presentation 

is given under Key Points, and more complete infor- j 

mation is provided in the evaluation sections of the i 

Sourcebook. A suggested introduction and summary 

follows. 

Program evaluation is one of the easiest ways to 
see that the Extension education process is ! 
made up of a number of subprocesses. Evalua- 
tion researchers have presented various models ! 
to help understand and guide the program 
evaluation process. • 

Give lecturette on evaluation models based on sugges- 
tions under Key Points or your own prepared lec- ! 
turette. The following summary and discussion j 
questions can be used. ' 

Each of these models includes similar elements, 

and some that make it distinctive from others, \ 

Models are designed for different purposes, 

[The following discussion questions also could be 
adapted for use during the lectmette.] 

7. Which of the models do you feel would be help- 
ful to you in your work? [ 

2. Wow could you use them to improve your 
programs? 

3. What are the most helpful elements of each 
mode^? 

4. What are some examples of the different in- 
dicators of Bennett's (1982) hierarchy of levels of \ 
evidence? 

5. How would data on each of Bennett's levels 

be useful, and to whom? ' 

[Discussion of questions 4 and 5 can provide a i 
progression to Exercise 9.] 
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i. Relate outputs t^^nputs; 
and V 

j. Check translation of needs 
to objectives. 

4. Evaluation models outline: 

a. Countenance model 
(Stake, 1967) 

( 1 ) . Measures antecedents: 

• Existing program, 

• Intents, and 

• Criteria for judgment. 

(2) . Measures transaction: 

• Planned instruction, 

• Client behavior, 

• Media usage, and 

• Other factors. 

(3) . Measures outcomes. 

b. CIPP model (Stufflebeam 
and Cuba, 1967) 

( 1 ) . Measures context; 

(2) . Measures inputs; 

(3) . Measures process; 

(4) . Measures product; and 

(5) . Evaluates process: 

• Delineates information 
for decisions. 

• Obtains information, and 

• Provides information. 

3. Discrepancy model 
(Provus, 1971) 

a. Sets standards for perfor- 



mance. 
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b. Seeks information to 
answer: 



(1) . Was program imple- 
mented as planned? 

(2) . Did program work as in- 
tended? 

(3) . Did program fulfill ob- 
jectives? 

(4) . Were benefits cost effec- 
tive? 

4. Formative-Summative 
(Scriven 1967) 

a. Assesses extrinsic value of 
goals. 

b. Evaluates and adjusts 
program while in progress. 

5. Bennett's (1982) Evidence 
Hierarchy. 




a. Cumulative system; 

b. Multilevel: 



(1) . Inputs-resources used; 

(2) . Activities provided; 

(3) . People involvement, par- 
ticipation; 

(4) . Reactions of participants; 

(5) . Knowledge, altitudes, 
skills, and aspirations 
changed; 

(6) . Practice change- 
adoption; and 

(7) . End results-benefits. 



tr: ^ 
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Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 9: "Identifying 
Levels of Evidence** 
(30 minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 9 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
Bennett's Evidence Hierar- 
chy in Unit V of the Source- 
book. 

Purpose of Exercise 9: 

To give participants practice 
in identifying evidence and 
levels of evidence. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss benefits of 
Bennett's Evidence Hierar- 
chy to Extension. 

2. Have participants form 
into case study groups and 
read Exercise 9. 

3. Go over directions for Ex- 
ercise 9. 

4. Allow participants about 
20 minutes to complete the 
exercise. 

5. Discuss strengths, dif- 
ferences, and im: lications 
for programming. 

Key Points: 

1 . Levels of evidence can 
help identify evidence. 

2. Levels of evidence can 
help in writing objectives. 

3. They can help to distin- 
guish types of evidence so 
that evaluation design and 
reporting can match the type 
of evidence. 



The purpose of Exercise 9 is to give participa»its prac- 
tice in identifying evidence and its level in the hierar- 
chy. This exercise will behelpfiil as participants 
explore sources of evidence and their uses in or- 
ganizational renewal and accountability. Exercise 9 is 
designed to be used with the case study groups, but 
can be used on its own, (f directions are adapted or 
clarified. If used as designed, have the participants 
form their case study groups and review Exercise 9. 
The following introduction can be used: 

BenneWs hierarchy of levels of evidence was 
developed by an Extenston evaluation specialist 
with Extension programs in mind. Extension 
educators have found the hierarchy to be a useful 
tool for understanding and using evaluations. For 
the next few minutes, we would like you to prac- 
tice using Bennett's Evidence Hierarchy, based 
on the program you designed in your case study 
groups. 

Before seef'Ching for evidence in the case study, 
try to identify levels for the examples given. 

Allow about 20 minutes for the groups to complete 
the exercise. Then, lead them in the following discus- 
sion: 

7. What strengths do you see in using Bennett's 
Evidence Hierarchy for evaluation? 

2. What difficulties do you see? 

a What relationship does the hierarchy of levels 
of evidence have for developing objectives? 
What implications does tnis relationship have for 
how objectives guide implementation, evalua- 
tion, and accountability? 
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Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: 
''Documenting Learner 
Changes/Sources of 
Evidence" (20 minutes) 

Refer to **Source of 
Evidence for Extension 
Evaluation" in Unit V of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To help participants explore 
why documenting learner be- 
havioral change is important^ 
and some sources of 
evidence that change has oc- 
curred. 

Procedure: 

t . Discuss examples of 
learner behavioral change. 

2. Discuss how these chan- 
ges can be assessed. 

3. Discuss importance of at- 
tendance, mailing list 
figures, and so forth. 

4. Discuss sources for 
evidence of behavioral 
change. 

5. Discuss how these sources 
can be used. 

6. Discuss strengths and 
weaknesses of sources of 
evidence. 

7. Discuss analysis of 
evidence. 

8. Discuss limited resources, 
difficult measures, and so 
forth, that restrict evalua- 
tions. 

9 Discuss how high a level 
of evidence should be 



The purpose of this discussion of documenting 
learner behavioral changes and sources of evidence is 
for participants to explore the importance of under- 
standing and documenting learner changes, record- 
ing other accomplishments that may infer changes, 
and determir ing various sources of evidence that indi- 
cate change has occurred. This is exploration done by 
discussing learning as change, learner change as the 
primary accomplishments of program' , and some 
sources of evidence. The following introduction and 
discussion questions can be used: 

The Slide set in Unit I asl<ed the question "How 
cfo we l<now that the learner has learned?" The 
primary purpose for evaluating Extenston 
programs is to answer that question. Many 
educational materials refer to learning as 
"change/' 

7. What are some examples of changes that indi- 
cate learning? 

2. How do we assess the changes? What ways 
can we show that change has occurred? What 
role do program objectives play? 

3. Why is it important that we document or gather 
evidence about these changes? 

4. What importance does documenting the num- 
bers attending meetings or cost of materials 
have to documenting changes in learners? 

These accomplisb;nents may indicate that interest (at- 
titude change) has occurred, th^t increased 
knowledge or skills is in progress; cost effectiveness 
of programs; bench mark data; affirmative action; 
and others. 

5. We have talked about various levels of 
evidence and some behaviors or indicators of 
that evidence. Where can we find data or how 
can we collect it? 

The sources listed under Key Points can help you to 
guide this part of the discussion. You may need to 
ask some questions, such as: 

6. Are there any documents or resources that 
you have not collected personally that could help 
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evaluated for accountability 
purposes. 

Key Points: 

1. Evidence of learner 
change is collected to indi- 
cate whether or not objec- 
tives/needs are being met. 

2. Documentation of other 
accomplishments indicates ef- 
fc'*s toward objectives, ad- 
ministrative responsibilities 
met, or may infer that change 
is occurring. 

3. Change occurs over time, 
and should be indicated as a 
comparison. 

4. Discuss accountability to 
target publics (identified 
needs). 

5. Sources of evidence: 

• Systematically kept 
recoids; 

• Programs designed to 
yield evidence; 

• Non-Extension 
data/records; 

• Surveys of participants 
and others; 

• In-depth case studies; and 

^ Direct observation. 

[Adapted from bright and 
McKenna(1985)] 



indicate changes? or How would you collect 
evidence from an on-fam demonstration? [Case 
study] 

It also will be helpful to ask questions about the 
strengths and weaknesses that participants feel each 
source may have (such as easy or difficult to collect 
or design). 

6. Suppose that you have collected evidence that 
the average farm household real income figure 
for last year vas X number of dollars. How would 
you use this figure? Will it help you? 

Responses to question 6 can lead to a discussion of 
analysis of evidence and the importance of time lines, 
bench mark data, and before-and-after comparisons. 

7. What are some restrictions to your choices for 
gathering evidence? [Limited funds, time, dif- 
ficult measures.] What is the highest level of 
evidence we should evaluate to be accountable 
to funders? 

This discussion can be summarized as follows: 

When we began this um^, we talked about the 
purposes for evaluating. We found that evalua- 
tion is important to organizational renewal, includ- 
ing adjustment, and accountability. When we 
discussed accountability in terms of identifying 
target publics, we stressed the importance of 
programs being based on the analyzed needs of 
target publics. Documentation and analysis of 
learner behavioral changes can help us know if 
we are being accountable to target publics and 
funders, and to make adjustments if we are not 



Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 10: ''Designing 

Evaluations'* 

(30 minutes) 



The purpose of Exercise 10 is to give the participants 
practice in designing evaluations. Participants use the 
program they designed in their case study groups as 
the source. Have the participants form their case 
study groups, if they are no longer in them. The fol- 
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Refer to Exercise 10 
(Learners* Packet) and to 
Unit V of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 10: 

To help participants practice 
designing program evalua- 
tions. 

Procedure: 

1 . Have participants form 
case study groups. 

2. Go over Exercise 10 and 
ask for questions. 

3. Allow participants about 
20 minutes to complete the 
exercise. 

4. Discuss flexibility or mul- 
tiple use of instruments, 
timing, function of objec- 
tives, and any effects evalua- 
tion design had on revising 
program design. 

Key Points: 

Practical experience in 
designing evaluations. 



lowing comments can be used as an introduction to 
Exercise 10: 

We have explored why we evaluate programs; 
what we evaluate; and some tools for evaluating. 
Now we would like for you to design an evalua- 
tion for your case study program. You will be 
asked to plan a design, but not actually develop 
an evaluation tooL As we have seen, a number of 
tools can be used, and each one requires certain 
skills. As you develop evaluation tools in your 
county, you may want to get assistance from Ex- 
tenston specialists who can help you. It is also im- 
portant to note that evaluation tools may be 
questions you aek verbally. 

Go over the exercise for clarity. Allow participants 
about 20 minutes to complete the exercise. The fol- 
lowing discussion questions can be used for sum- 
marizing: 

7. What did you decide to evaluate? How did you 
decide to measure it? 

?. When would you have to implement your 
evaluation methoas to obtain the data you need? 

3. What is the relatbnship between your objec- 
tives and the evaluation design? 

4. Would your evaluation design cause any chan- 
ges in how you would implement your program? 
If so, explain. 



Learning Activites and 
Ke^oint^^^^^^ 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 11: ''Reporting 
Programs" (60 minutos) 

Refer to Exercise 1 1 
(Learners* Packet) ard to 
**Reporting H valuation 
Results** in Unit V of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 1 1 : 

Prepare for gwing program 
reports and practice prepara- 
tion. 



The purpose of Exercise II is to give participants 
practice in reporting programs. They will use the 
program they designed in their case study groups as 
the source. The activity also will give participants an 
opportunity to share program ideas. If you have more 
than four case study groups, it is suggested that the 
groups be paired so that they can report to each other 
in Unit VI. This arrangement puts participants in the 
role of listeners or critics, so it may be helpful to as- 
sign or choose audience types for each presentation. 
Presenting groups could organize their presentations 
according to their audience type. This activity can be 
introduced as follows: 
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Piocedure: 

Refer learners to Exercise 
11: **Reporting Programs," 
to be used as a guide in 
preparing their reports. 



As Extension educators, you will have m^ny op- 
portur!ties to report on programs. For the next 
hour, we woutd like for you to prepare a report to 
begiven verbally during Unit VL Th!s wlllbea 75- 
minute oral report, and should be organized ac- 
corr^ing to the audience assigned to your group. 
Depending on that assignment, you could 
choose to give the report with one or more of the 
following purpcces in mind: seeking funding, 
seeking continuation or increase in funding, or as 
a progress report. 



Review Exercise 11, **Reporting Programs" and 
give participants an opportunity to ask questions. 
Allow them about one hour to prepare their reports. 
An alternative to this would be to give an extended 
lunch break, or give participants the option of work- 
ing during the evening hours, depending on the 
liming of Unit VI. 
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Unit VI. Accountability 

Unit VI is closely related to Unit V, on 
evaluation, since its major area of focus 
is accountability. However, account- 
ability applies to the total process , as 
well. Additional experiences in this unit 
are used to bring closure to the Module 2 
workshop. 

Overview of Unit VI 



The primary purpose of the first part of 
Unit VI is to help the participants explore 
accountability as an ethical attitude and 
as a set of skills. The focus is on both 
skills for matching types of evaluative in- 
formation to audience types and giving 
oral reports to those audience types. 

The purpose of the second half of Unit VI 
is to complete the modeling of the Exten- 
sion philosophy of building self-directed 
learning skills in a democratic society. 
Discussion of this philosophy provides a 
foundation for the participants to develop 
their own plans for continuing to im- 
prove their skills. 

Finally, Unit VI concludes with a sum- • 
mary discussion in which the participants 
will have the opportunity to reflect on 
what they have learned, and any con- 
cerns they may have. While this discus- 
sion can provide some evaluation 
information, time is also provided for a 
more formal, anonymous evaluation. An 
example is provided. 

Expected Outcomes 
of Unit VI 



4. Understand the philosophy of self- 
directed learning in a democratic society . 

Before You Begin 



Becoming ^miliar with the discussions 
and exercises prior to the workshop will 
be helpful when participants become in- 
volved. You will need the materials 
listed next available. A suggested evalua- 
tion is provided, but you may want to 
adapt it to your own group's needs and 
objectives. An alternative to using par- 
ticipants only to listen and critique 
reports is to provide a panel of ad- 
ministrators. Careful climate setting may 
be needed to keep this arrangement open 
and nonthreatening for the new Exten- 
sion agents a.nong the participants. 



Materials and Equipment 

Flip chart or blackboard. 

Felt-tipped marker or chalk. 

Exercise 12: "Accountability to 
Relevant Groups** (in Learners' Packet) 

"Suggested Questions for Inquiry About 
the Extension Education Process." (in 
Learners' Packet) 

Exeicise i 'Evaluation of Module Ex- 
perience" (in Learners' Packet) 



Room Setup 



Participants in this workshop will: 

1 . Understand reasons why account- 
ability is important; 

2. Be able to match types of evaluation in- 
formation o stakeholder audiences. 

3. Be able to design a report for a type of 
stakeholder audience; and 



Ad in previous sessions, a comfortable 
environment in which case study groups 
of 3 to 7 members can work without dis- 
turbing one another. 
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I Agenda 

j 

I 

! Discussion: **Principles of Accoun- 

I tability" 

j Exercise 12: Accountability to 

i Relevant Groups" 

j Oial Presentations: **Case Study 

I Report" 

j Discussion: **Self-Directed Learning in 

! a Democratic Society" 

I Activity: **Self-Directed Professional 

I Improvement Projects" 

I 

j Summary Discussion of Module 

i 

' Exercise 13: **Evaluatior» of Module Ex- 

! periences" 



I 
\ 
I 

I 



IC 
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Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Discussion: ''Principies 
of Accountability'' (30 
minutes) 

Refer to Unit VI of the 
Sourcebcok. 

Purpos' of the Discussion: 

To help particpants explore 
the ethics and realities of ac- 
countability. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss previous topics 
concerning accountability. 

2. Discuss whether or not 
total accountability is pos- 
sible. 

3. Discuss to whom and for 
what we should give priority 
for accountability. 

^, Develop a group defini- 
tioii of accountability. 

5. Apply the definition to 
whom and for what we 
should be accountable. 

Key Points: 

1 . Extension is accountable 
to a variety of stakeholders, 
including target publics, Ex- 
tension as an organization, 
funding sources, and our 
profession. 

2. Extension is accountable 
for use of limited resources, 
and the resources' use for set- 
ting priorities in program- 
ming. 

3. Extension is responsible 
for, among others, its mis- 
sion, philosophy, functions, 
structure, and processes in 
terms of their effectiveness. 



The purpose of this discussion of the principles of ac- 
countability is to help participants explore the ethical 
reasons for accountability, and some of the resulting 
principles for reporting. This exploration will be con- 
ducted by asking the participants to express their feel- 
ings about accountability, and then discussing to 
whom Extension is accountable with what informa- 
tion. The following introduction and questions are 
suggested as a guide. 

In previous discussions, we have tall<ed a^out 
accountability as it relates to planning and, 
specifically, when identifying target publics. In 
Unit V we began to discuss reporting can Jin 
types of evaluation information to certain groups. 
Now we want to turn your attention toward which 
groups we are accountable to, and why, 

1, In "Accountability: A State, a Process, or a 
Prcduct, " Loughlin (1975) poses a question that 
we would like you to explore. Should we have 
total accountability, meaning aoountability for 
everything we do, and to every person in society, 
or should we have more (reports) and better 
(more accurate) accountability? What do you 
thinii? 

Allow time for responses; then ask: 

a. What is more important, educating the in- 
dividual, or the individual's education in terms of 
its contributions to society? 

b. How can we be accountable to society for an 
individual's learning? Who decides for society 
that the individual's learning is valuable? 

2, If we canno* be totally accountable realistical- 
ly, what should we be accountable for? 

It may be helpful to list the responses to this question 
on the Hip chart or blackboard. 

Who should we be accountable to for these 
things? 

4, Who should decide which criteria specify that 
we have been accountable? On what should 
these criteria be base^ 
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4. Extension is accountable 
for achieving planned 
program objectives and their 
outcomes. 

5. Extension is responsible 
for efficiency in the use of 
resources (ratio of outputs to 
inputs). 

It would be helpftil to list these elements on the flip 
chart or blackboard. 

6. Does the definition include why we should be 
accountable? If not, why should we? 

7. Based on this deiinition, towhom andforwhat 
should we be accountable? 



These questions should provoke discussion tliat will 
help Extension educators to assign priorities to their 
ac( untability efforts, and to involve the groups to 
whom they are accountable in setting criteria. This, 
along with the previous discussions on evaluation, 
should help to answer the following questions: 

5. What elements do you think should be in- 
cluded in a definition of accountability? 



Learning Activities and 
Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 12: 
''Accountability to 
Relevant Groupu" (30 
minutes) 

Refer to Exercise 12 
(Learners' Packet) and to 
"Accountability" in Unit VI 
of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of Exercise 12: 

To provide participants prac- 
tice in determining the types 
of information accountability 
groups would require. 

Procedure: 

1. Discuss examples of 
matching types of informa- 
tion to group type. 

2. Refer participants to Exer- 
cise 12 (and divide the par- 
ticipants into small groups, if 
desired). 

3. Go over iuaii^ctions; 
illow participants about 20 



The purpose o\" Exercise 12 is for participants to prac- 
tice skills in deciding on appropriate information to 
be reported to certain groups for the purposes of ac- 
countability. The participants are to determine what 
level of evidence would be desired by each of 17 sug- 
gested stakeholders (users of the infomriation). Exer- 
cise 12 can be completed by individuals or by small 
groups. One suggestion is to have the case study 
groups use the results of the exercise on levels of 
evidence, and determine which audierce would 
desire this information. The following comments can 
be used to introduce the exercise: 

Extension exists because it is needed and sup- 
ported by the groups to whom it is accountable. 
Each of these groups desires c^i^?in typos of in- 
formation. For example, a grouf^ that provides 
financial support and is interestsd in the p'^blicity 
may desire to know how their money was spent, 
and how many people were reached. A group 
that provides financial support, but whose mis- 
sion is to meet certain publics' needs, may 
desire higher levels of information. In this exer- 
cise, we would like you to determine what types 
of information each group listed would request. 

Have the participants form the desired groups. Read 
the instructions for Exercise 12 for clarity. Allow par- 
ticpants about 20 minutes to work on the exercise. 
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minutes to complete Exercise After they have completed the exercise, the following 
1 2 . questions can be discussed: 



4. Discuss rationales for 
decisions and implications 
for programming. 

Key Points: 

1 . Groups require informa- 
tion according to their mis- 
sion, goals, objectives, and 
needs. 

2. Accountability is a con- 
tinuous process that should 
be an integral part of 
programming, 

3. Evaluations can be 
planned to reflect and assist 
in reporting account ^'Mty. 



7. Which groups' 'ould want information from 
several levels ofe ience? Why? 

2. Which groups would desire higher levels of in- 
formation? Why? 

3. Wimt are som<i examples of groups that would 
only want lower-level information? 

4. What implications does this exercise have for 
planning evaluations? 

5. What implications does it have for planning 
programs in general? 

6. What implications does it have for aCi^ount- 
ability to ourselves and our profession? 



Learning Activites 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Oral Presentations: 
"Case Study Reports" 
(60 minutes) 

Refer to * 'Reporting Evalua- 
tion Results*' and "Accoun- 
tability'' in Unit VI of the 
Sourcebook. 

Purpose of oral prtsenta- 
tion: 

To give practice in present- 
ing reports for the purpose of 
accountability. 

Procedure: 

1 . Divide participants into 
case study groups. 

2. Instruct the listening 
groups that they are free to 
ask for clarification and more 
information. 



The purpose of the oral presentations is to give par- 
ticipants practice in using reporting skills. (Par- 
ticipants prepared their reports during Unit V.) Have 
the participants reform their case study groups and 
give them a few minute? ^o prepare for giving 
reports. If reports are being given to the total group, 
have the listeners give a critique after each 15-minute 
report. If the groups are paired, make sure they are 
positioned where pairs will not disturb each other; 
also have them listen for what they feel is effective 
about each other's report. The following comments 
can be used to introduce Exercise 12: 

This exercise not only will give you a chance to 
practice reporting skills, but also to share some 
ideas. As each group presents, the listening 
group is allowed to ask questions about 
proposed programs, expected results, evalua- 
tion procedures, or any other information that 
they feel is needed. Each group should take 
about 15 minutes to make their presentation. 
Then we will take out 5 minutes to discuss 
what was effective about each report. 

The folbwing questions can be used for a summary 
discussion. 
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3. Have particpants give 
presentations either in paired 
groupings, as described in 
Unit V, or give presentations 
to the entire group. 

4. After each presentation, 
have the groups tell what 
they considered effective 
about each report. 



1. What would you Identify as criteria for effective 
reporting? 

2. Does this list of criteria present any implica- 
tions for planning? for developing objectives? for 
designing evaluations ? 



Key Points: 

1 . Information provided 
should be reievant and ac- 
curate. 



2. Information should be 
well organized. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader k^otes 



Discussion: 

''Seif-Directed Learning 
in a Democratic Society" 
(10 minutes) 

Refer to '*The Learner"; the 
"Introduction"; and **The 
Organization's Mission, 
Philosophy, and Objectives" 
in Unit I of the Sourcebook. 

Purpose of the Discussion: 

To set a climate for par- 
ticipants to develop self 
directed learning contracts 
for their own professional im- 
provement as Extension 
educators. 

Procedure: 

1 . Discuss previous 
workshop exper* ^nces con- 
cerning learner involvement 
in the programming process. 



The purposes of the discussion of self-directed learn- 
ing in a democratic society are to: 

1. Model and apply the philosophy of helping 
l^rners to take responsibility for their own learning; 

2. Provide a framework for the participants in which 
to p'an their own professional improvement in the 
area of the Extension education process; and 

3. Make suggestions for further inquiry and applica- 
tion of the knowledge and skills that have been 
presented inthis Module. 

A fiirther purpose of this slion discussion is to help 
participants to explore philosophies concerning 
learner privileges, and responsibilities for self- 
improvement and personal decisionmaking. This dis- 
cussion can lead to self-directed learning concepts as 
related not only to learners but to the workshop par- 
ticipants as well. This information will prepare par- 
ticipants for considering their own responsibilities 
for continued professional improvement. You might 
want to use the idea of rapid changes in society, leam- 
ing how to learn, or a human development approach 
to increase adult responsibilities (Knowles, 1975). 
The following introductory comments and discussion 
questions are suggested: 
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2. Liscuss philosophies and 
responsibilities of education 
in a free society. 

3. Discuss skills that are 
needed to be a self-directed 
learner in a free society. 

4. Discuss individual 
capabilities for self-directed 
learning. 

Key Points: 

1. Self-directed learning 
provides freedom of choice 
in personal decisions. 

2. Self-directed learning re- 
quires personal skills that 
may need developing. 

3. An Extension educator's 
role in facilitating self- 
directed learning is guidance 
in process and resource assis- 
tance. 



We have done a lot of talking about our respon- 
sibilities for involving the learner in the Extenshn 
education process, but we have not talked very 
much about a similar learner involvement that 
was mentionpoat the beginning of this 
workshop. One of the values projected by Exten- 
sion education to help learners to become bet- 
ter decisionmakers and be able to guide their 
own learning toward improving their quality of 
life. We also have discussed social contexts that 
affect learning situations. One context that is 
common to the Cooperative Extension System is 
that it operates in a democratic, free society. Let 
us explore these ideas on decisionmaking in a 
free society for a minute. 

1. Should we have freedom of choice in our 
education as adults? 

2. Why should we? 

3. How can we have as much freedom of choice 
in education as possible? 

4. What do you think mc ' neople feel about 
learning as an adult? Do you feel they can solve 
their own problems through learning? Why, or 
why not? How capable are people of designing 
their own learning? 

5. What type of role do you see yourself having in 
helping people to become self-directed learners? 

6. How can this concept be designed as part of 
Extension programs? 



Learnlns Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Activity: ''Self-Directed 
Professional 
Improvement Projects" 
(30 minutes) 

Purpose of the Activity: 

To help the participants to un- 
derstand their responsibility 
for professional improve- 
ment, and to develop an im- 



The purpose of this activity is to help participants 
identify their own learning needs as related to the Ex- 
tension education process. In this activity, par- 
ticipants will develop personal learning contracts. It 
is suggested that the participants do thi* in pairs of 
their own choosing This grourlug may help to stimu- 
late thinking and provide support. The following 
comments can be used as an introduction. 

Just as people in a free society have to take 
responsibility for their own improvement, we 
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provement plan for them- 

j selves. 

i 

I Procedure: 

; 1 . Discuss responsibilities 
I for personal professional im- 
I provement 

I 2. Discuss the steps m self- 
i directed learning. 

; 3. Have participants choose 
partners . Refer participants 
I to the **Help Sheets/' in Ex- 
I ere ise 1 2 (Learners ' Packet) . 

I 

i 4. Allow participants 30 
minutes to complete. 

5. Optional: Discuss implica- 
I tions of self-directed profes- 
I sional improvement for the 

Extension education process. 

I Key Points: 

1 . We a*'e responsible for 
self-improvement as Exten- 
sion educators. 

2- Self-directed learning can 
be learned. 

3. '^e Extension education 
j.*occss requires continued 
assessment and adjustment. 



need to take responsibility for self-improvement 
within our profession. We have discussed b 
variety of skills that can help us as Extension 
educators. Some of these you may feel comfort- 
able with; others may need improvement We 
would hope that you would continue to improve 
your skills. As a guide, we are going to provide a 
framework, known as a learning contract, to help 
you plan your own self-improvement This 
framework was developed by Knowles (1980) to 
help people become skilled at self-directed learn- 
ing. 

As you present the following, list the steps on the flip 
chart or blar' joard: 

In this learning contract, you are promising your- 
self that you will accomplish what you set out to 
do. The learning contract is similar to theprocesr 
we have been discussing in this Module, but it is 
designed by an individual for himself or herself. 
The first step is to: 

1. State a professional learning objective. You 
may want to evaluate your own objective like you 
did the ones for your case study program. 

2. Decide what resources you will need to learn 
and how you will obtain them. Decide on an 
order for your plan. 

3. Designate evidence that will indicate ac- 
complishment of your objectives. And, 

4. Determine your criteria or specific actions that 
will validate evidence. 

Refer learners to **Suggested Questions for Inquiry 
About the Extension Education Process" (Exercise 
12, Learners' Packet). 

In pairs of your own choosing, we would like for 
you to develop plans based on these or steps of 
your own choosing. A list of inquiry questions on 
the Extension education process has been 
provided to help you explore your own learning 
needs. 

Allow the participants about 30 minutes to work on 
the co ntract. After completion, you may want to dis- 
cuss: 

IVI 
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What implications does this contract have for 
your ivor/c as an Extension educator? 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



A Summary Discussion 
the Module (30 
.lutes) 



The purpose of this summary discussion is lo make 
sure that participants feel secure about what they 
have experienced in the workshop. The suggested 
method is to have the participants remain in pairs and 
come up with at least two questions about the Exten- 
sion education process. These questions then c^n be 
collected and read by you or a monitor. They can be 
answered through discussion by the group. 

Another suggestion is to have the group generate the 
parts of the Extension education process and list them 
on the flip chart or blackboard. You will want to ob- 
serve closely the order in which the participants are 
listing the concepts. 



Learning Activities 
and Key Points 



Leader Notes 



Exercise 13: ''Evaluation 
of Module Experiences" 
(30 minutes) 

iiefer to Exercise 13 
(Learners' Packet). 

Purpose: 

To help participants evaluate 
their learning experiences. 

Procedure: 

1. Refer participants to the 
''Evaluation of Module Ex- 
periences" form. 

2. Instruct participants in 
how to complete the evalua- 
tion. 

3. Instruct participants to 
write down questions and 
statement number for any 
items that they circled U, D, 



The purpose of this evaluation is for accountability to 
the participant. It is intended for use as a self- 
assessment of their understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples presented in Module 2: The Extension 
education Process. The evaluation is not intended to 
provide data for accountability to the Extension or- 
ganization. Participant reaction surveys for improv- 
ing leader performance or follow-up evaluations that 
assess application of skills could be designed on the 
basis of the organization's resources and needs. 

This evaluation also could be given as a pretest 
before the w( \shop is held. Responses could be 
compared to responses to the same evaluation given 
as aposttest at the workshop's completion. Further 
description of the evaluation's use is included in the 
following introductory comments, which can be 
given before the participants start the evaluation. 

This evaluation is a self-assessment with the pur- 
pose of helping you discover how much you un- 
derstand about the principles we have been 
discussing. You will find 30 statements on the 
evaluation. Next to each stat<)ment is a rating 
scale with items SA, A, U, D, and SD. This is a 
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An Overview of Adams 
County, U.S.A. 



Adams County, U.S.A., is located in a 
highly agricultural area of the state. The 
recent census indicates that the county 
hds a population of 63,132, with the City 
of Mason, the county seat, having 34,424 
residents. There are six incorporated 
towns in Adams County: Alda (popula- 
tion, 192), Clearwater (920), Gold Hill 
(381), Matthews (1,070), Oak City 
(1 ,561), and Stoney Creek (523). (See 
Appendix A for a map of Adams County, 
U.S.A.) 

Agriculture and Industry 



Agriculture contributes substantially to 
the economy of Adams County. Com is 
the principal cash crop. Other important 
crops are soybeans, small grain, sweet 
potatoes, and truck vegetables. The live- 
stock and poultry industries also are im- 
portant. 

There are a number of industries in the 
County in addition to agriculture. 
Products manufactured in the County in- 
clude textiles, fertilizers, petroleum, 
transportation equipment, wood prod- 
ucts, metal and rubber products, agricul- 
tural implements, electrical equipment, 
concrete pipes and blocks, and dairy 
products. The industrial plants are main- 
ly in the vicinity of Mason, and to the 
north of the city along U.S. Highway 
514. 

Resources and k.and Use 



Adams County's soils and topography 
are well suited for farming. The County 
recently has completed a soils mapping 
and classification program. The six 
major soil associations are Altavista, 
Ay cock. Bibb, Cecil, Goldsboro, and 
Norfolk. 

The County is comprised of 238,720 
acres or 373 square miles. Of this area. 



155,892 acres are in farms. Harvested 
cropland comprises 95,739 acres. The 
latest Census of Agriculture indicates 
that Adams County has 1 , 1 1 8 farms that 
average 139 acres in size. Approximately 
104,000 acres of the County are forest- 
land; 3,000 acres are in pasture; and 
30,000 acres are urban or developed 
land, which includes water and transpor- 
tation routes. 

The mean temperature for Adams 
County is 6 1 T, with an average of 224 
frost-free days each year. Annual 
precipitation averages 46.94 inches. 



Water Resources 



In the past, there has been a plentiful 
supply of groundwater for Household and 
farm use. However, as the population 
grows, Adams County sees itself facing a 
possible water shortage in future years. 
Wells with storage tanks meet .he water 
needs of the small towns. More than 700 
impounded ponds, dug ponds, and 
streams provide water for livestock, ir- 
rigation, and recreation. The City of 
Mason draws its water from four reser- 
voirs that have a combined storage 
capacity of 1.25 biPion gallons. 



Transportation 



.hree U.S. highways, four state high- 
ways, one interstate highway , and 
numerous stale-maintained roads provide 
access to Adams County. The County is 
served by two major railroads, the 
Central and Coastal Line and the Filmore 
Pioneer Line, with Amtrack passenger 
rail service. The County also houses the 
Mason Municipal Airport. 

Educational, Cultural, and 
Recreational Facilities 



The County has 22 public schools, with 
12,853 students, and two private secon- 
dary schools that enroll 968 students. 
The Adams County PuWic School Sys- 
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tern comprises 1 1 elementary schools, 
4 schools that include grades 4 through 7, 
1 eighth-grade center, 3 middle schools 
(grades 6 through 8), and 3 high schools. 
Over 38 percent of the County's budget 
is spent on public education. 

Adams County Technical Institute offers 
15 associate (two-year technical) degree 
curriculums and 18 vocational certificate 
or diploma curriculums. The Technical 
institute enrolled 1 ,402 students in the 
last fall quarter, and 1,421 students in the 
subsequent winter quarter. 

Mason Private College is a liberal arts 
coHege that offers 4 degrees and 33 
majors. The College has a student body 
of more than 1 ,5(X) and 90 fuU-timt- fac- 
ulty members. 

The Mason Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment provides a variety of cultural pro- 
grams and recreational facilities. 
Dramatic arts activities are popular in 
Mason: the city has its own **Redbird 
Theatre" for children and adolescents. 
The Recreation Department cooperates 
with the ** Play house," an adult dra- 
matics group in Mason. 

Mason has 5 community centers, 3 sv/im- 
ming pools, 30 lighted tennis courts, fish- 
ing and boating on 3 of 4 reservoirs 
(fishing only on the Fourth of July), nu- 
merous playing fields that include 2 
lighted regulation baseball fields, 
playgrounds and picnic facilities at 15 
parks, and 2 court*; ^ " racquet-ball, 
squash, and handball. In addition, Mason 
owns an 18-hole golf couu^^e. [See Appen- 
dix B for demographic and oiher data 
about Adams County.] 
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this period. However, the Extension 
Agricultural Agent now anticipates a cut- 
back in liming due to the low price of 
corn. 

Twenty percent of the com producers 
apply 300 to 400 pounds of 5-10-30 fer- 
tilizer per acre of com. Soil tests on 
adjoining fanns with the same soil types 
indicate that only 200 to 300 pounds per 
ac**eare needed. Because they do not soil 
test, com producers often apply too 
much nitrogen and phosphorous. 

The more profitable producers apply less 
nitrogen and use split applications during 
periods of low com prices. These 
producers thereby reduce their t^^ts 
some $8 to $10 per acre. Most farmers, 
however, continue to focus on higher 
yields per acre instead of maximum 
profit per acre during periods of low com 
prices. 

Last year, 39 farmers irrigated 660 acres 
of com. About one-half of these produc- 
ers doubled their yield from 80 to 160 
bushels per acre on their irrigated land 
during last year's drought. Because 
ponds are expensive to build, few Adams 
County farmers irrigate; most who ir- 
rigate have access to a creek. 

Farmers who irrigate need an instm- 
ment, such as atensiometer, to measure 
how much water is still in the soil. They 
continue to experience problems in 
scheduling water and fertilizer applica- 
tions. Few faraiers time their water ap- 
plications to correspond with crucial 
growth stages. 



Soybeans 



Agricultural Profile of 
Adams County, U . S.A. 

The gross farm sales of agricultural com- 
modities produced in Adams County last 
year came to $40.6 million. The extent of 
major crops and livestock included: 
com, 49,671 acres valued at $14. 1 mil- 
lion; soybeans, 24,797 acres at $4.5 noil- 
lion; wheat, 21,271 acres at $2.9 million; 
swine, $8.8, million; and poultry and 
eggs, $4.4 million. 

Major Crops 



The major crops produced in Adams 
County are com, soybeans, small grain, 
forage crops, and vegetables. 



Corn 



Last year 49,67 1 acres of corn were 
planted, making this the largest acreage 
for any single crop in Adams County. 
Com offers cash income, as well as feed 
supply for livestock. However, with 
lower exports, reduced USDA programs, 
and a slimmer profit margin, fanners are 
focusing on decreasing the cost of com 
production without sacrificing yield. The 
Grain Advisory Committee in Adams 
County indicated that management will 
be critical in the area of soil fertility, 
fertilization, tillage, varieties, irrigation, 
and disease control. The committee es- 
timates that three-fourths of the corn 
producers could increase their yields by 
8 bushels per acre and decrease their 
production costs by $20 per acre, if they 
implemented a management plan. 

Surveys completed at recent corn- 
production meetings indicate that 35 per- 
cent of the com producers do not soil 
te:t; 25 percent soil test only when they 
have a problem; and only 40 percent con- 
sistent!y soil test. Agribusinesses report 
that farmers have purchased more lime in 
the last three to four years than they have 
in the past. The County Extension Ser- 
vice has stressed the benefits of liming in 



Soybean acreage in the County has in- 
creased 29 percent over the past few 
years, with early soybeans and late 
soybeans planted following small grains. 
Last year, 24,797 acres of soybeans 
produr'^i an average yield of 25 bushels 
per acre, for gross sales of $4.5 millon. 
From one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
soybean crop value, however, was lost 
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because of ineffective management prac- 
tices. 



quate cross fencing, which results in fre- 
quent overgrazing. 



Problems that continue to limit yields are 
weed control, low soil fertiiit^, and in- 
sect Damage. Soybean produ rr^ not 
adequately planni.>g their weed coi/rol 
programs to control for broadleaf weeds, 
such as signalgrass anil Johnson grass. 
Surveys show that, last year, 3 out of 10 
soybean fields were infested with weeds. 
Over 6,000 acres suffered from extensive 
weed infestation. In May and J^ne, the 
County Extension Agricu'' :al Agent 
received an average o^' telephone calls 
per week that were related to the use of 
herbicides on soybeans. 



Small Grains 



Vegetables 



Small grain acreage in Adams County 
has increased by 20 percent over the past 
5 years. About 75 percent of the small 
grain acreage is doubled-cropped. The 
lack of consistently high yielding, early- 
maturing, disease-resistant grain varie- 
ties is a major problem. When present 
vari(5ties are fertilized at high rates, dis- 
eases increase and quality decreases. 
Wee^l control and insects are other major 
problems. There are inconsistencies 
among growers in their fertilizer applica- 
tion, timing, amount, and sources. Too, 
farmers of*en fail to choose the best 
variety of small grains fcr their indi- 
vidual cropping systems. 



Forage Crops 



Much of Adams County's pastureland is 
in small acreage and wet lowland areas. 
Forage produc ^rs recognize that the lack 
of lime in much c ^this lowland pasturage 
is causing reduces yields. Few livestock 
producers use com stubble and cover 
crops to carry stocker calves through the 
winter. There also is a shortage of sum- 
mer grazing. At a recent forage crop 
meeting, attended by more than 100 
farmers, only 10 indicated that they sprig 
Bermuda grass. About 75 percent of the 
County's livestock producers have inade- 



Vegetable pioduction in Adams County 
falls into three categories: a few large 
sweet potato growers who plant 3,700 
acres in sweet potatoes; a few large 
cucumber growers who plant 1 ,J)0 acres 
for processing; and numerous small, part- 
time vegetable growers v/ho produce for 
a fresh market. Many of these producers 
do not follow recommended cultural 
practices related to fertility and insect 
and disease control. No on-farm tests 
have been conducted with either sweet 
potatoes or cucumbers. 

Pest Management 

Insect problems in Adams County in- 
clude wireuorms, bill bu^^, European 
com borers, and nrmy worms Last year, 
the County Extension Agricultural Agent 
received aim., st four times as many calls 
about wireworms as an ^.r com in- 
sect. All producers wao called about 
major wireworm infestations had planted 
sequential crops of com, without the 
recommended treatment. Fewer than 10 
percent of those who called with wire- 
worm problems had used ..o-tiil planting. 

The second greatest number of calls con- 
cerned bill bugs. These callers also had 
followed com with com, without treat- 
ment. The European com borer is a 
problem mainly in dry years. Last year, 
there was an estimated 10 percent income 
loss in com due to insects. The com crop 
is lot part of the Integrated Pest Manage- 
ment Program. 

Between 30 and 40 farmers, during the 
last drought season, harvested their com 
later than the majority of com prodncers 
These late harvesters had losses due to 
aflatoxin. 

In a windshield survey last spring, the Ex- 
tension Agricultural Agent observed that 
5 of 25 farmers were planting com 
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3 weeks after the i x jmmended time for 
the County. Early o\ on-time planting 
results in shorter plants, less lodging, 
reduced levels of insect damage, and 
low';r moisture at harvest. Two of these 
same five farmers telephoned the agent 
later in the ^ason to discuss major inscct 
problems. 

The Extension Agricultural Agent re- 
ceived from 50 lo 75 calls in the spring 
about how to avoid problems with bro?i- 
leaf signalgrass and fall panicum. Almost 
25 percent of the County's com produc- 
ers do noi follow up with posJetnergence 
application for broadleaf signalgrass and 
fall panicum. The farmers who called 
had not expectea a pr jlem last year; in 
the summer the weeds were small and 
barely noticeable, but by harvesttime 
they were knee-high. These farmers lost 
an estimated 10 to 12 bushels of com per 
acre yield. 

Many Adams County growers are too 
busy to scout their fields for pests and to 
spray when thresholds are met. Many of 
them do not know how to identify pests, 
or to determine when thresholds are 
reached. During a one-week period last 
August, the Extension Agricultural 
Agent received 10 calls a day about in- 
sects on soybeans. Almost 95 percent of 
the calls from soybean producers last 
year were concemed with com ear- 
worms; almost 50 percent of the 
County's sovDean growers in Adams 
County lose thousands of dollars annu- 
ally by either spraying for pests too 
early, or neglecting to spray at all. About 
50 percent of them make insecticide ap- 
plications without knowing the threshold 
level. 

Livestock 



Swine 



There are 209 swine-producing farms in 
Adams County, with an average of 169 
head of swine per farm. The Specialized 
Committee on Swine has identified the 
need for swine producers to be more 
energy efficient. In addition, committee 
members want producers t j become 
more aware of new innovations in swine 
equipment and facilities. Swine pro- 
ducers want to increase feed efficiency 
by using better equipment and genetics. 

From on-site visits, the Extension 
Agricultural Agent found that 45 of 50 
production units had too much feed in the 
trough and 30 of 50 had feed on the floor. 
He estimates that swine producers in 
At^^KiS County cculd save over $138,000 

yCar by reducing feed waste and by 
selecting efficiency in breeding stock. 

At a recent swine-production meeting in 
Adams County, a survey indicated that 
only 20 of the 75 producers present had a 
minimal awareness of how to select feed- 
efficient breeding stock. Only 15 of these 
same producers had a minimal awareness 
f new feed-efficient equipment. Most of 
the surveyed swine producers were not 
convinced that the savings from feed- 
efficient breeding stock and equipment 
would outweigh the costs. About one- 
half of the swine producers were not 
familiar with the method for , ^cting the 
correct antibiotic and the correct dosage 
for specific problems. Only one in five 
knew how to choose between similar 
feed additives. 



Beet 



ERIC 



Adams County contains 140 beef- 
producing farms. The average farm has 
13 cows, with a total of 21 head. Many 
producers have calves bom throughout 
the year, they do not feel they have 
enough cattle to justify building proper 
facilities and using formal management 
procedures. 

Fewer than 25 percent of the beef pro- 
ducers sell cattle at the Graded Feeder 

JL o 
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As indicated at the beginning of this 
agricultural profile of Adams County, 
swine, poultry and eggs, and beef produc- 
tion accounted for a considerable part of 
the gross farm sales of agricultural com- 
modities produced in Adams County last 
year. 



and Stocker Calf Sales. To use these 
sales, certain production practices must 
be carried out. But, many Adams County 
beef producers do not have the handling 
facilities needed to follow these required 
practices, which include castrating, de- 
homing, and vaccinating. Over 25 per- 
cent of the beef producers are not 
castrating. They do not realize that steers 
would bring them an average of $40 per 
head more than bulls. 



Poultry and Eggs 



While there is less poultry production in 
Adams County than four years ago, there 
has been an increase in the number of 
poultry farms during the past year. 
Turkey integraters are looking for 
growers in the area, and a large broiler 
integrater has recently built a processing 
plant and feed mill in a neighboring coun- 
ty. With economic forecasts predicting 
increased consumption of poultry prod- 
ucts, the poultry* industry in Adams Coun- 
ty is expected to expand rapidly over the 
next decade. Because average income for 
a poultry farm was about $24,000 last 
year, Adams County farmers who are 
looking for an alternative to row crop- 
ping, and many rural landowners, are in- 
terested in poultry production. 

There are 85 poultry producers in Adams 
County. As the industry grows, litter dis- 
posal will become a problem, since a 
single farm may generate 25 tons of litter 
per year, Environnental impact plans 
may be required for growers. This future 
growth will require that dead-bird dis- 
posal will have to change, since the only 
rendering plant in the area is almost at 
full capacity. Only FHA is making guar- 
anteed loar s, and only one local bank is 
extending creJit to perspective poultry 
growers. 

Marketing Major Crops and 
LivestOv':k 



During the past eight years, grain and 
livestock marketir^j opportunities have 



been good enough that producers could 
market on the low-price cycle and make a 
profit. However, iiithe current econ- 
omy, growers must have a knowledge of 
marketing alternatives in order to price 
their products at a profit. Few Adams 
County farmej-s are familiar with market- 
ing alternatives, such as cash contract- 
ing, hedging, and limited on-tarm 
storage. Fewer than 8 percent of the 
grain producers use hedging. Application 
of these marketing concepts could add 
$2 million each year to Adams County's 
economy. 

The situation is similar for corn. A 
survey administered last season showed 
that only 20 of 100 producers used cash 
contracting. These farmers need to in- 
crease iheir use of futures and cr sh con- 
tracting to increase profitability. 

A Farm Produce Marketing Committee 
in the County is concerned about the lack 
of marketing skills among small and low- 
income farmers. Less than one-half of 
the snnall-farm operators who are part- 
time vegetable growers use the fresh 
market offered by the County Extension 
Service. 

Forestry 



Commercial forests cover 104,841 acres, 
or 44 percent o.^'the acreage in Adams 
County. In addition, 5 1 ,415 acres of land 
in farms are forestland. 



Commercial Forestland 



Commeicial forestland is defined as that 
which produces, or is capable of produc- 
ing marketable lumber or other wood 
products, and which is not withdrawn 
ftam timber util^" tion. Extension for- 
esters have been :*dvising commercial 
growers and farmland owners to plant 
pine instead of hardwoods on suitable 
sites, because quality pine timber can be 
produced mu.e rapidly, in greater vol- 
ume, and with greater assurance than 
quality hardwood timber. 
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Timber Species and Forest Types 

Loblolly pine is the most imponant 
timber species in the County, because it 
grows quickly; is adapted to the local soil 
and climate; brings the highest average 
sale value per acre; and is easy to main- 
tain. Hardwoods, however, have re- 
placed pines on a significant amount of 
acreage. Ana, unless greater attention is 
given to the prompt and adequate regene- 
ration of pine stands after harvesting, the 
trend from pine to hardwoods will con- 
tinue*. 

There are five forest types in the county. 
L jblolly pine-shortleaf pine covers 
26,700 acres. These pines make up more 
thsui 60 percent of t^*^ stand; red and 
white oak, gum, hickory, and yellow 
poplar make up the remainder of the 
stand. Oak-pine covers 18,034 acres. 
Hardwoods— upland oaks, gum, hickory, 
and yellow poplar— make up more than 
50 percent of the stand; p^nes comprise 
25 to 50 percent. Oak-hickiry covers 
43,000 acres. In these stands, upland 
oaks and hickory predominate. Common 
associates include elm, maple, yellow 
poplar, and black walnut. Oak gum 
cypress covers 13,390 acres of river bot- 
tomland. Tupelo, blackgum, sweetgum, 
oak, and southern bald cypress make up 
most of the stand. Common associates in- 
clude eastern cottonwood, willow, ash, 
elm, hackberry, and maple. Finally, elm- 
ash -cottonwood covers 2,678 acres. 



Forest Management cn Farmland 

Adams County has 155,892 acres of land 
in farms. Of this total area, 5 1 ,415 acres 
are forestland. Only 15 percent (7,812 
acr'^s) is managed under a forestry im- 
provement plan. Landowners are not 
aware of the value of their woodland for 
timber products, as well as a renewable 
source of energy. They do not realize 
that a managed stand of southern pine 
should accumulate approximately 1,000 
board feet of volume every 2 to 4 years, 
and they do not know that this growth is 
worth $35 to $75 per acre, annu *. 



Return on the invc**nient to establish a 
managed timber stand will yield an an- 
nual 15 to 19 percent over a 30- to 35- 
year period. Only one out of five 
landowners in the County reforests after 
cutting timber. More than 3 of 5 who sell 
timber receive 10 to 15 percent less than 
market price. 

The 75-member Forestry Association, 
which meets several times during the 
winter months, has identified awareness 
of timber value as a major need for 
landowners, in conjunction with an un- 
derstanding of options in forest manage- 
ment, harvesting, marketing, and 
reforestation. 



Farm Management 

The Agricultural Advisory Council iden- 
tified farm management as a high priority 
need for the i ming years. A survey 
conducted last j jar ly the Council at 
several com, soybean, and livestock 
meetings indicated that only 5 of the 200 
farmers surveyed owned or used com- 
puters. Three other farms are on the 
Land-Grant University Farm Record- 
Keeping System. Twenty fanners had 
been to the County Extension office and 
received computations done by Exten- 
sion agents on the computer; 15 of these 
computations were for feed rations. 

The Young Farmers' Association is con- 
cerned that TP^^e frrmers are not using 
the compuiek •:. le County Ertension of- 
fice. Only 8 of the 200 farmers surveyed 
kept enterprise budgets. All 200 kept 
records for income tax purposes. [Refer 
to Appendix C for other agricultural 
statistics.] 
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Comnvjnfty and Family 
Prciiie 



Family Distribution and 
incom^d 



The most recent census .eported 16,789 
families in Adams County. These fami- 
lies included 34,424 persons in urban 
areas, 25,990 in rural nonfarm areas, and 
2,718 wholived on farms. The median 
family inconr.e is $15,779. The per capita 
income in Adams County is $9,239, and 
2,464 families live in poverty, as defined 
by federal income statistics. Last year, 
10,417 persons received food assistance. 
An average of 3,378 received monthi^ 
benefits under Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children. Poverty also is a 
problem for some elderly persons. Over 
7,400 people in Adanis County are 65 or 
older; of these, 27 percent live in pover- 
ty^ 

Maritai Statistics 



About 7.75 r *cent of the persons in 
Adams County who are aged 25 or older 
are separated or divorced. There were 
2,313 divorces in Adams County in the 
last decade, which reflects a divorce rate 
almost double that of the prior IC years. 
Currently, about 17 percent of the house- 
holds are headed by a single parent. 

Due to this increase in single-parent 
families and to greater financial 
demands, in general, more women art 
working outside of the home today than 
ever before. About 65 percent of the 
9,013 women who have childreri.are 
employed, and about 52 percent of all the 
women ageo 16 or older hold jobs. 

Housing 



There are 23,500 hoas.^ in Adams Coun- 
ty. Approximately 1 ,785 persons live in 
558 deteriorated or dilapidated houses in 
the County. Another 1 ,920 live in sub- 



standard housing in the City of Mason. 
More than 1 ,500 Mason residents live in 
1 , 100 units of public housing. According 
to the most recent census, 1 ,986 housing 
units in Adams County lack some or all 
plumbing facilities. 

Due to higher construction costs, shi ink- 
ing energy resources, and a more limited 
availability of land, it is expected that the 
average house built within the next four 
years will be in the size range of 1 ,400 to 
1 ,500 square feet. Within the next two 
years, the median price of a new home in 
the County is expected to reach $85,000, 
which is expected to play a role in bring- 
ing about smaller houses. 

The Adams County Extension Home 
Economics Agent received fewer than 10 
calls last year pertaining to home repairs 
and renovations, which was a sharp 
decrease from the 25 to 30 inquiries she 
usually averages. At area Homemakers 
Club meetings, 20 of the 36 persons who 
attended said that they would like to 
carry out some t, .or home repairs or 
renovations, but ^annot afford to do so. 

Energy Management 



The last decade has brought as much as a 
65 percent increase in heating bills to 
some Adams County homes. Energy 
costs now comprise 15 percent or more 
of the average home's annual operating 
expenses. Along with rising ftiel costs, 
there is an increasing demand for energy. 
This increasing demand is because, 
despite the lower population growth rate, 
the number of households is increasing. 
There are fewer persons in each housing 
unit, but there are' more units to consume 
energy. 

The Mason Utility Departmtjnt continues 
to encourage energy conservation by 
providing a trained energy auditor who 
will inspect any home for a $10 fee. This 
inspector recommends ways for the cus- 
tomer to save energy and money. It is es- 
timated that the energy audits have 
resulted in savings of many thousands of 
dollars. 
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So far this year, the Adams County 
Department of Social Services has spent 
$42,000 in state and federal funds to heat 
the homes of the poor, and may spend 
twice that amount before the end of the 
winter. Social workers try to provide 
firewood or fuel oil for the poor, and 
have assisted about ''00 people since 
November. At le<isl twice that many 
people have difficulty obtaining heating 
ftiel . The Department has requested that 
Extension Service volunteers (especially 
members of the Forestry Association) 
help to haul wood for the elderly in Janu- 
ary and February' 

Water Management 



The average Adams County resident cur- 
rently uses between 50 and 70 gallons of 
water each day. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of this water is for indoor residen^idl 
use. Becau^'.e of rising water costs as- 
sociated with both water supply limita- 
tioMs and waste treatment system needs, 
residents are being forced to reexamine 
home water-use patterns. 

The Mason Wastewater Management 
Facility, one of the 10 largest in the state, 
processed a daily average of 6.9 million 
gallons of wastewater last year, or a total 
of 2. 5 billion gallons. 

Unemployment 



A recent newspaper article described 
Adams County*s unemployment 
problems. "Adams County's jobless rate 
was 12.2 percent for December of last 
year. This was an increase from 1 1 .5 per- 
cent reported for Novv nber. Out of a 
total work force of 32,940, some 4,390 
County residents were unemployed. 
Aiams was one of the 35 counties in the 
sta *t with double-digit unemployment, 
with its December figure higher than that 
for any of the six adjoining counties." 

The local Job Service manager has said 
that one reason for this high unemploy- 
ment rate is lagging industrial produc- 
tion. "We still need more industries to 



come in," he said. **W>5 are more flat, 
economywise, because of that, although 
some smaller industries have located 
here." 

Unemployment is almost twice as severe 
among the younger than the older 
workers. It was estimated last year that 
unemployment among working-age 
youth (14 to 19) was bet^/een 22 and 24 
percent, or '^lose to the stave average of 
23.5 percent. 

In the December period cited here, un- 
employment rates decreased in 62 of the 
state's counties; increased in 34 counties; 
and were unchanged in 4 counties. 

Crime Rate 



Adams is one of 13 counties in the state 
with more than 5,520 crimes per 100,000 
population. Its crime rate index was high- 
er than that for the state or the United 
States. A comparison of the crime rates 
in the County and the state over the past 
two years is shown in Table 1 . 

Concerns About the Family 



Families in Adams County are beginning 
to encounter problems with energy, 
water, and the living environment. Prob- 
lems identified include rising energy 
costs and consumption; decreases in ener- 
gy resources; inadequate v,*»ter conserva- 
tion management skills; reduction in 
living space because of increased housing 
costs; and management skills that are not 
adequate to use available resources effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

Several studies and surveys sponsored by 
the County Extension Service revealed 
related family needs. One major problem 
is in coping with financial difficulties 
brought about by high prices. There also 
are problems in tne use of credit, choos- 
ing high-quality goods and services, 
preretirement planning, v. \ys of sup- 
plementing income, legal rights of dis- 
placed homemakers, and coping with 
energy conservation dcinands. 
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Table 1 . State and county crime rates 



Crime rate ® 



Adams County 
Average 

State 
Average 



Year 

2 yr ago 

1 yr ago 

2 yr ago 
1 yr ago 



Violent ^ 

3,548 
3,535 

3,137 
3,151 



Nonviolent ^ 
436 
406 

341 

351 



Total 

3,984 
3,759 

3,578 
3,602 



^ Crime rate: number of offenses per 1 00,000 population. 

^ Violent crime rate: i :m of following offenses per 100,000 population: murder, forcible rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault. 

^ Nonviolent crime rate: sum of following offenses per 100,000 population: burglary, larceny, motor 
vehicle theft. 



Last year, consumer debt in Adams 
County increased by 4 percent; the 
bankruptcy rate is rising at a similar rate. 
Inflationary spending has led to increased 
purchases of cheaper (and less satisfac- 
tory) goods, particularly among younger 
consumers. It is estimated that about one- 
half of the families in the County have 
neither the ki.Dwledge nor the skills in 
home production and renovation that 
would provide a valuable means of ex- 
tending income. Last year, the Extension 
Home Economics Agent received about 
50 calls and 20 visits pertaming to cloth- 
ing construction and furniture refinishing. 



Family Stress and Structure 

A survey conducted by the County Exten- 
sion Service showeo liat residents had a 
number of concerns about the family 
structure. Among the problems they 
cited were family stress; the pressures of 
juggling job and home responsibilities; 
custody questions following divorce; 
child abuse; teenage pregnancy; lack of 
communication in marriage; the need for 
more services for the elderly; and lone- 
liness and fear among the elderly wid- 
owed. The survey respondents also cited 
the need for family and community sup- 
port to cope with rearing children under 
nontraditional circumstances. These 



respondents represented single-parent 
families, step-families, and adopted 
families. 



Family Hea'th Practices 

A recent survey shov/ed that many 
Adams County families are postf jning 
medical and dental ^are and cutting back 
on the quality of food served in the home 
in an effort to cope with inflation. Car- 
diovascular disease, hypertension, 
stroke, diabetes, and obesity continue to 
increase among the residents. Of the 580 
deaths last year, about 56 percent we»'e 
heart-related. 

CardiovaFcular diseases are among the 
many associated with poor diet. State- 
wide nutritional survey^ show the diets oi 
many Adams County residents are in- 
adequate. Two groups are of particular 
concern. One group is teenagers; and the 
other is lower-income persons of all 
ape*- families with limited " ^mes, 
SO ./crcent or more of the wage-earner's 
salary may be spent on food. Low- 
income lifestyles, in general, carry the 
potential for poor diel, high risk of ill- 
ness, and limited access to information or 
education that could improve preventive 
health care. 
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I 



Problems and Needs Among 
Youth 



Precocious ^exual activity is not the only 
problem identified among the young 
people of Adams County. I^st year, the 
Families in Action coalitioM conducted a 
drug-use prevalence survey among 
eighth through twelfth-graders in the 
County (see Appendix E). The l esults in- 
dicated that 53 percent use beer or wine; 
36 percent use liquor; 22 percent use 
marijuana; and 9 percent use other drugs. 
Students reported that they generally 
used these substances with their peers, 
and that their peers often encourage that 
use. 

The same survey showed that teenagers 
had difficulties communicating with their 
parents. Only 43 percent of the respon- 
dents said that ihcy talked a lot with their 
paren»>; 8 percent reported that they sel- 
dom or never talked with the adults in 
their families. 

Teenage pregnancy is a concern in 
Adams County. Two years ago, there 
were 370 pregnancies among females in 
the 10 to 19 age category; of these preg- 
nancies, 306 were out ^f wedlock. Over 
one-half (167) of the out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies among teenager:* were in the 
City of Mason. Adams County had the 
highest rate in the state for pregnancies 
among women aged 15 to 17: 175 preg- 
nancies, or 24.5 per 1 ,(XX). Adams Coun- 
ty also holds second place in the state for 
number of reported syphilis cases. Over 
the past 12 months, 81 cases of syphilis 
and 565 cases ot gonorrhea were 
recorded. 

The following excerpts from articles in 
local newspapers reflect the community's 
concern about teenage drinking behavior. 

A member of Families in Action waf 
quoted as saying, **! think the paients 
need to be more aware of their drinking 
habits. We can't ask them [teens] not to 
do something we qo. They [some 
parents] have so much alcohol on their 
breath that they wc'ild never know what 



their children were drinking. It just 
seems to me that, it you love them 
enough, you could give updiinkir^." 

A social worker at the Adams County 
Mental Health Department: **The stu- 
dents I talk to say it's [alcohol] very easy 
to obtain. Older friends often supply the 
alcohol, and many stores continue to sell 
the beverage without checking identifica- 
tion [even after the new DWI law]." 

Adams County Sheriif: **Most teens ob- 
tain alcohol through older friends, 
brothers and sisters, although ar adult 
bought one keg of beer for one party for 
teenagers last year." 

Mason City Police Chief: **I would say 
the vast majority of alco.^ol comes from 
the home. It's readily available and it's 
much easier and safer to get at hoinc. 
Parents often condone drinking, in a prac- 
tical sense, because they keep alcohol in 
their homes and do not act when their 
children drink it." 

Social worker: "Many parents feel guilty 
about a double standard fordrinking." 

Another newspaper clipping reads as fol- 
lows: 

Students Organize to Oppose 
Drunken Driving 

More than 100 of Glen High School's 
1,350 students recently attended SADD's 
organizational meeting [SADD— Stu- 
dents Against Driving Drunk]. King 
High School may form a chapter soon. 
Robert Keyes High School does not plan 
to form a separate :lub, hut its Student 
Council will spread information about 
SADD though homerooms and clubs. 
"The students like the idea that it's our 
organization," said Junior John Boyette, 
who is co-leader of the group at Glen 
High. Adults have offered to join the ef- 
fort. The Civitan Club has pledged its 
support to SADD, whether it be financial 
assis:ance, moral support, or serving as 
advisors. 
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Developments and 
Controversies in Adams 
County 

Schools 



One item reflects a change, rather than 
a controversy, in the Adams County 
schools. Recently the Adams County 
School System purchased 155 microcoiT.' 
puters. These microcomputers provide 
one terminal per 82 students in Adams 
County; more than douWe the rate of one 
terminal for every 192 students, which is 
the state average. The School System 
stresses computer awareness at the ele- 
mentary grade level, computer literacy in 
the middle grades, and programming in 
the high schools. Computer workshops 
are popular among Adams County 
teachers, about 300 of whom have been 
exposed to some degiee of computer 
training. 

However, all public school resources are 
not so abundant. Two new middle 
schools are needed. There are now eight 
middle schools, one of which is handling 
an overflow of students in trailer units. 
Another middle school is badly dilapi- 
dated. The County has two high schools 
that are only two years old, but no new 
middle schools . About 350 to 400 middle- 
school students must be relocated to 
relieve crowding in existing facilities. 
Parents have brought this problem to the 
attention of the Board of Education. 
Also, a one-half cent sales tax was ap- 
pwed in a recent referendum . Over the 
next five years, a specified portion of the 
County's share ofthis revenue must go 
toward school capital improvements. 
There are new elementary schools in 
west Mason and east Mason. Citizens in 
north and south Mason feel strongly that 
the new middle school should be in their 
area. 



Land-Use Controversy 



The changing pattern of land use is by far 
the touchiest issue in Adams County. A 
recent trend has been the conversion of 
prime farmland to urban and inuustrial 
uses. The loss of prime farmland puts 
pressure on marginal lands, which 
generally are wet, more erodible, 
droughty, or difficult to cultivate, and 
less productive than the prime farmland. 

The acreage in crops and pastures has 
changed dramatically. Land is being con- 
verted to nonfarm use at the rate of one 
farm every three months. Over the past 
dozen years, more than 7,000 acres of 
farmland have been converted to non- 
farm use. 

Farmers are gravely concerned about 
industries moving into the County and 
buying up the best farmla "'d. Busi- 
nessmen want new industry to locate 
along the interstate highway near Mason. 
Such development not only would create 
new industrial jobs and help to alleviate 
the unemployment discussed elsewhere, 
but also would boost the economy by at- 
tracting motels, restaurants, and outlet 
stores. Mason is now pursuing a grant to 
purchase 200 acres of prime farmland 
ne- ^ast Mason. The Adams County In- 
dustrial Council bought over 1 ,000 acres 
of good farmland some 20 years ago. 
About 300 acres are still available for 
new industry in the Adams County In- 
dustrial Park. 

Water Sewer System Issue 



The County Commissioners are promot- 
ing a county wide water-sewer system. 
The farmers are opposed. They want to 
protect their farmland, and know that if 
water-sewer lines run by their land, they 
would be under a great deal of pressure 
to sell to any interested industry. 

On the other hand, the subdivisions 
springing up outside the city lim!:s of 
Mason want access to services. Creating 
too many subdivisions with individual 
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wells and septic tanl'^ runs the risk of 
oversaturatingthe ground and polluting 
the groundwater supply. The industrial 
developers, realtors, and Chamber of 
Commerce members favor a countywide 
water-sewer system. 

Property Tax Revaluation 



Farmers feel that the proposed water- 
sewer system would increase their 
property taxes yet again. They are upset 
about the property revaluation that took 
place this year, which resulted in tax in- 
creases. The farmers insist that their land 
is now valued higher than its market 
value. Th^, following comments were ex- 
cerptei^ from newspaper reports. 

"There isn't a single farm," Joe Ste- 
vens, local agribusinessman said, "that 
would sell close to the new values . " He 
said he has talked to some 1 00 people 
about the matter, and he found a great 
deal of agreement with his point of view. 

"Some of these evaluations have doubled 
or tripled since the last time," said 
Stevens. "I know of a farm in the Countv 
that sold for $75,000 one year ago, but 
which now has a tax value of $ 1 25 ,000. ' ' 

"The land has just been valued too 
high," said local farmer Bob Jenkins, 
owner of several farms. He said valua- 
tion on two of his farms increased 600 
percent over last year's level, while that 
of another increased by 300 percent. 
"Some farmers could not sell now for 
half of what they would have gotten three 
years ago," he added. 

If farmers cannot get "use value" tax 
breaks on their forms, said Jenkins, they 
may have to sell out because of taxes. He 
added that the valuators. Associate Sur- 
veys, based the new values on just a few 
farms that had sold at exorbitant rates. 

The following remarks are from another 
newspaper article: 

^^ccording to the accepted schedule of 
values, the hi^>cst- valued open and pas- 



tureland is valued at $1 ,800 per acre, and 
the lowest at $900 per acre. Highest- 
valued woodland is valued at $50C per 
acre, and the lowest at $250. Highest- 
valued rural hoR'esites are valued at 
$8,o00per acre; the lowest at $2,000." 

Roberts, a County Commissioner, cited 
an example of a recent farm sale in the 
County, in which he said the highest bids 
for 10 tracts of land fell far short of 
evaluation levels. The highest appraised 
tract on the farm was valued by Associate 
Surveys at $242,900, with a use value 
(value for farming purposes only) of 
$1 38,500. Yet, the highest bid for the 
tract came to only $97,500. Another tract 
was assessed at $44,500, with a use value 
of $27,660. Thehighes'tbid for this tract 
was only $17,000. 

Roberts maintains that a countrywide 
water-sewer system would make this 
situation even worse. It would increase 
property taxes on famJands, especially 
those adjoining the water-sewer lines. 
Again, he said, when land is rezoned, the 
zone is often based on the "highest and 
beSt use," which favors business and in- 
dustrial use. (Five of the seven County 
Commissioners own farms.) 

Support for Public Services 



There is some discussion and difference 
in viewpoints among city and county offi- 
cials who are considering some central 
services, such as law enforcement, rec- 
reation, and libraries. Rural residents can 
now enroll in any program offered by the 
city recreation centers, but the County 
contributes nothing to the support of 
these facilities. The same holds true for 
city library ser\'ices. There are limited 
cost-sharing arrangements in some other 
areas for recreation, library, and waste- 
disposal services. 

Mason city officials also want the County 
to contribute to the operation costs of the 
municipal airport (which is located in 
Adams County). The County receives tax 
revenues generated by airport activities, 
but contributes nothing to its operation. 
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Mason recently was forced to increase its 
expenditures for airport improvement 
from $5,000 to $25,000 a year. In addi- 
tion, any profits from the airport that ac- 
crue to Mason are used to operate the 
airport. The city pays for all airport 
operation. Flying instruction is offered to 
thepublicona **for-fee" basis. [Refer to 
Appendix E for more community devel- 
opment data.] 
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Cooperative Extension 
in Adams County 



Extension Staff 



The Cooperative Extension staff in 
Adams County includes one Agricultural 
Agent, one Home Economics Agent, and 
one agent who is responsible for both 
4-H and Community and Rural Deve- 
lopment. The Home Economics Agent 
also serves as County Extension ad- 
ministrator, allocating 25 percent of her 
time to administrative duties. This staff is 
supported by two secretaries. 

Agricultural Programs 



Much of the County Extension Service's 
activity in agriculture was noted earlier 
in the descriptions of various surveys 
reported under the "Adams County 
Agricultural Profile." A number of com- 
mittees have been established to review 
the findings of these surveys, as well as 
other data, and to recommend priorities 
for the County. These include commit- 
tees for each of the major commodities 
produced in Adams County. Several 
programs of particular interest are 
described here in more detail. 



Irrigation Demonstrations 



Four on-farm demonstrations using high- 
yield irrigation procedures were con- 
ducted this year, and seme tests were 
done wim the tensiomet\*r. The Grain Ad- 
visory Committee has re quested that m- 
farm high-yield irrigation tests be carried 
out in the coming year. 



In-Row Ripping 



Four years ap j the Adams County Exten- 
sion Service conducted its first on-farm 
test dealing with ripping and bedding 
corn soils in a Norfolk sandy loam soil. 



The findings indicated that there could be 
a response to in-row subsoil ing. During 
the past three years, on-ferm demonstra- 
tions consistently have yielded 1 5 to 18 
bushel increases with in-row ripping. 
About 25 percent of the County's corn 
producers now use this practice, and 
have added an average of 15 bushels per 
acre to their yields. The additional grobS 
income generated has been approximate- 
ly $567,000. 

Last autumn, 51 farmers took part in an 
Adams Co'ipty crops tour, which in- 
cluded a Vi Mt to the on-farm test of in- 
row com ripping. Following this tour, 
230 additional farmers heard of the 
practice's results at corn-production 
meetings. In the ensuing winter months, 
the Extension Agricultural Agent 
received 50 to 75 telephone calls from 
farmers concerning the proper equipment 
and techniques for in-row ripping. 

Meat Animal Show and Sale 



The Adams County Meat Animal Show 
and Sale is a commurity project that in- 
volves the entire County, as well as the 
towns near where many 4-H'ers live. 
Farmers, youths, adults, and agribusi- 
ness leaders come together for live- 
stock show and sale that utums about 
$30,000 above market price to County 
4-H Project participants. Last year the 
show involved 60 4-H'ers and 120 
animals. Thirteen young people are ac- 
tive in the 4-H livestock judging teams. 
Some of these 4-H'ers have expressed in- 
terest in organizing a junior livestock as- 
sociation. 



Soil Survey 



Within the past iv,'o years, Adams 
County completed an intensive soil sur- 
vey. Three months ago, a report on the 
survey was published in a handbook. 
Described in the report are the different 
soil types and their characteristics, with 
their locations on maps of the County. It 
is hoped that this soil survey will help to 

1 p 
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I bring new industry to Adams County, as 

! well as save prime agricultural land from 

I commercial and industrial development. 

I The survey findings also should help 

i farmers develop more effective manage- 

, ment plans. 

I However, a show of hands at a recent 

j corn-production dinner revealed that 

! only 20 of the 1 1 5 farmers present had 

< picked up a copy of the soil survey. 

I These 20 farmers 2II agreed, however, 

! that some training was needed on how to 

i use the survey and how to interpret the 

j productivity and quality of different 

j soils. Five of them had already gone to 

' the Extension Agricultural Agent for 

I help in using the survey data. 

Beyond the farming community, 10 real- 
tors and 2 elected county officials had 
called the County Extension office about 
the soil survey since its publication. 
Their calls were prompted by a local 
newspaper article, which is the only 
I publicity the soil survey and result^ig 
i publication have received to date. The 
j Community and Rural Development Ad- 



Youth Program Participation 



Although Adams County has a potential 
Youth Program audience of 2,670 
children between the ages of 6 and 8, 
only one 4-H Club has been established 
for this age group. Parents from at least 
one other community in the County have 
called to inquire about setting up a 4-H 
Club for youngsters in this age range, but 
the Extension Agent responsible for 4-H 
has done little to publicize the avail- 
ability, largely because she already feels 
overcommitted and short of time. 

Based on projections from census data of 
a few years ago, last year there were 
1 1 ,029 older youths (ages 9 to 19) in 
Adams County. Of these, 1 ,297 were 
members of 31 community and project 
4-H Clubs and 23 special-interest 
groups. These 4-H'ers were led by 208 
aduh volunteers. However, it is pro- 
jected ihal the number of youths in this 
age range will decrease to 10,932 over 
the next 4 years. This participation is 
shown in Table 2. 



Table 2. 4-H and Youth development statistics: last year's figures 





Groups 


White* 


integrated groups 


CLt 


26 


299 




SI 


22 


496 


Nonintegrated in 


CL 


1 


0 


integrated communities 


SI 


0 


0 


Nonintegrated in 


CL 


4 


21 


nonintegrated communities 


SI 


1 


0 


TOTALS 


CL 


31 


320 




SI 


33 


496 



TOTAL CL& SI 



Native His- 



Black* 


Amer. 


panic 


Asian 


M/F 


Total 


149 


0 


0 


0 


201/247 


448 


262 


0 


0 


0 


312/446 


758 


10 


0 


0 


0 


3/7 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0/0 


0 


8 


22 


0 


0 


15/36 


41 


0 


30 


0 


0 


21/9 


30 


167 


22 


0 


0 


219/290 


509 


262 


30 


0 


0 


333/455 


788 












1,297 



Adult leaders 


CL 


31 


48 


35 


0 


0 


0 


13/70 


83 




SI 


98 


25 


2 


0 


0 


0 


54/71 


125 


Teen leaders 


CL 


9 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4/13 


17 




SI 


2 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5/5 


10 



* Not of Hispanic origin. 

tCL = Clubs; SI = Special Interest. 



visory Committee has recommended that Four-H Clubs have strong local pro- 

the survey be promoted and explained to grams, and their members participate 

farmers, realtors, builders, and local regularly in county, district, state, and 

governmental agencies. national programs and events. Commit- 
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tees and organizations responsible for 
planning and implementing activities are 
well-staffed by teenage and adult volun- 
teers, but they rely too heavily on direct 
supervision by the Extension 4-H staff 
member. Teen or adult volunteers are 
willing to accept positions of leadership 
in the county, district, and state, but they 
do not want to make decisions without 
the staff member's approval. They ex- 
pect the Extension 4-H staff member to 
be present at all committee meetings and 
events. 

For the past three years, the 4-H staff 
member has tried to organize advisory 
committees to plan broad, long-range 
programs. So far, attendance at these 
meetings has been too small to ac- 
complish "'ery much. 

Direct parental support of 4-H project 
work activities is also low. Efforts are 
being made to increase parents* involve- 
ment as participants and chaperones at 
4-H functions. 

Family and Community 
Programs 



Advisory groups in home economics 
have identified problems in the area of 
family economic stability and security. 
These advisory groups fear that many 
families are having difficulty managing 
their resources in an inflationary period. 
Also, they are concerned about financial 
management, consumer buying skills, 
and home-production and renovation 
capabilities. Poor parenting skills are 
seen as a problem that might contribute 



to child abuse, and one that is particu- 
larly important in light of the incrersing 
number of teenage and out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies. At the other end of the age 
spectrum, about 30 percent of the popula- 
tion of Adams County is in the 45 or 
older age group. Several «.dvisory com- 
mittees feel that much needs to be done to 
encourage preretirement planning among 
middle-aged adults, and to teach older 
adults about the resources available to 
them for independent living. The County 
home economics program has offered a 
few programs in these areas, along with 
others chosen by the Extension Home 
Economics Agent. 



Extension Homemakers Clubs 

.Jams County has 34 Extension Home- 
makers clubs, with a total membership of 
442. However, only seven of these clubs 
can be characterized as composed of 
young homemakers, as illustrated in 
Table 3. 

Young Homemaker membership in- 
creased in other home economics pro- 
grams, but decreased in Homemakers 
club£. A recent survey of the County 
depicts the typical Extension Home- 
maker Club member as betv/een 40 and 
65 years of age, married or widowed, 
educated at the high school level or 
beyond, and with an income of at least 
$15,000 a year. Most members live in 
rural areas of the County, and about 40 
percent are employed either full lime or 
part time. 



Table 3. Extension Homemakers Clubs memberships for the past two years 



Clubs with members 40 years and older 
Number of members 



Last Year 

32 
405 



This Year 

27 
354 



Clubs with members under 40 years old 12 7 

Number of members 1 20 88 
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Lay leader Extension advisory commit- 
tees identified three major problems with 
the Extension Homemakers organiza- 
tion. The first is the need to impart to the 
organization's members the skills to 
carry out leadership and other roles. The 
second is the need to involve more young 
and minority homemakers. The third is 
the lack of involvement by men. Sex and 
racial statistics are shown in Table 4. 



families served by EFNEPhad maximum 
incomes of $7,452 last year; S \ percent 
had incomes of $6,228 or less. 

Even though the EFNEP resource will be 
lacking, the needs of low-income 
families remain. These needs have been 
identified in Adams County as the follow- 
ing: 



Table 4. Extension Homemakers statistics: last year's figures 


integrated groups 


#of 
Groups 

30 


White* 

255 


Black* 

140 


Native His- 
Amer. panic 

0 0 


Asian 
1 


M/F 

0/396 


Total 
396 


Nonlntegrated In 
integrated communities 


2 


10 


9 


0 


0 


0 


2/17 


19 


Nonintegrated In 
nonintegr4ted communities 


2 


11 


10 


6 


0 


0 


0/27 


27 


TOTALS 


34 


276 




6 


0 


1 


2/440 


442 


* .^•ot 0: ! iiGpdnic; origin. 



Low-Income Homemakers 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Pro- 
gram (EFNEP) has been the only Exten- 
sion education experience for many 
low-income homemakers in Adams 
County. Because of state and federal 
budget cuts, however, the five EFNEP 
assistant positions in the County will be 
discontinued, as of the end of March. 
The Home Economics Advisory Commit- 
tee is greatly concerned about how to 
serve this low-income clientele without 
the EFNEP assistants, but so far has 
found no solution to the dilemma. 

Last year the EFNEP assistants worked 
with 251 low-income families. Of these, 
1 10 were new families to the program. 
The services reached 949 people, includ- 
ing 474 children. In addition, the assis- 
tants involved 45 volunteers who 
contributed 841 hours of services in 
working with 252 youths. About one-half 
of the youths were new to the prograni 
last year. About 91 percent of the 



1 . Homemakers lack knowledge to pre- 
pare meals that meet daily nutritional 
needs. 

2. Homemakers do not practice correct 
methods of food preservation. 

3. Families do not use available resour- 
ces wisely, in order to satisfy the 
family's needs. 

4. Homemakers do not have adequate 
food preparation skills in planning meals. 

5. Too few families use gardening as a 
means of stretching their food budgets. 
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ADAMS COUNTY DEMOGRAPHICS 



Population 63,132 
(1.1% of state) 

Density 170 per sq. mile 

(18th in state) 

Median age 29.2 

Male 27.8 

Female 30.6 

Under 18 (18,497) 29.3^ 

18-24 (8,396) 13.3^ 

25-34 (9,532) 15.1% 

35-49 (10,795) 17.1% 

Over 50 (15,912) 25.2% 

By Sex 

Male , (29,797 ) 47.2% 

Female (33,335) 52.8% 

By Race 

White (39,943) 63.3% 

Male (19,059) 47.7% 

Female (20,884) 52.3% 

Black (22,981) 36.4% 

Kale (10,639) 46.3% 

lemale (12,342) 53.7% 

Other (208) 0.3% 

Households 21,549 



Persons per household 2.85 



I^bor Inform ticn (Approxinate) 



Labor force 32,940 

Male (17,870) 54-3% 

Female (15,070) 45.7% 

White male (12,530) 56.5% 

White female (9,670) 43.5% 

Total white (22,l60) 67.3% 

Black male (5,290) 49.6% 

Black female (5,380) 50.4% 

Total black (10,670) 32.4% 



Housing 

There are 23,500 houses in Adams 
County valued at an average of 
approxiroe.tely $67,700. Mason City has 
approximately 13,100 houses at an 
average cost of $70,300. 

Forms of Eteployment 

Manufacturing 35% 

Nonmanufacturing 6!)% 

Fam Income $48,000,000 (est.) 

Industrial 

Income $130,000,000 (est.) 



Buying Power 

Per capita income $9,239 

(10th in state) 
Average household income . $15,779 
Percentage by groups: 

Less than $8,000 25.8% 

$8,000 - $10,000 6.9% 

$10,000 - $15,000 17.5% 

$15,000 - $25,000 27.2% 

$25,000 and up 22.6% 

Retail Sales (Last Year) 

Adams County $432,510,338 

(21st in state) 
Mason $342,797,788 

(17th in state) 

Adams State 

Count y Average 

Food 25% 24% 

Automotive 18.5% 20% 

General merchandise ..11% 11.4% 

PUrniture & appliances 5% 5% 

Restaurants 7.5% 7.2% 

Drug stores 2.5% 3.7% 



Miscellaneous Information 

Motor vehicles 

registered 4^,000 (approx.) 

Education enrollment: 

PubMc schools 12,853 

Private schools S68 

Adams County 

(technical school) 1,402 

(Full time 606, part 

time 796) 
Mason private college 1 ,526 



Percentage that completed 
high school 



Voter Registration 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Others 



48% 



85% 
14% 
. 1% 



(continued) 
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Area 

Land 238,200 acres 

Water 800 acres 

Total 239,000 acres 

City (Mason) 13-7 sq. miles 

County (Adams) 373 sq. miles 

Altitude ... 145 feet above sea level 

Average Temperature 60.8°? 

RaiiLfall 46.94 inches 
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INCORPORATED TOlfflS 



Mason 

Population 34>424 

(54.5% of county) 
Median age ^ 29.1 years 

Female (18,589) 54% 

Male (15,835) 46% 

White (20,423) 5S% 

Black (13,081) 40% 

Other c. (345) 1% 

Households 13,431 

Persons per household 2.3 

Median value $70,J00 

Oak City 

Population 1,561 (2% of county) 

Median age 28.7 years 

Female (621) 52.6% 

Male (740) 47.4% 

White e (889) 57% 

Black o (671) 43% 



Stoney Creek 

Population 525 (0.8% of county) 



Median age 29.8 years 

Female (255) 48.8% 

Male (268) 51.2% 

White (483) 92.4% 

Black (40) 7.6% 

Households ....t 177 

Persons per household 2.95 

Gold Hill 

Population 381 (0.6% of county) 

Median age 36 years 

Female (I84) 48.3% 

Male (197) 51.7% 

White (374) 98.2% 

Black (5) 0.8% 

Households 143 

Persons per household 2.66 



Households 574 

Persons per household 2.6 

Median value $61,600 

Matthews 

Population 1,070 (1.7% of county) 
Median age 29.2 years 

Female (571) 53-4% 

Male (499) 46.6% 

White (S80) 91.6% 

Black (90) 3.4% 

Households 463 

Persons per household c 2.5 

Median value • $64,500 

Clearwater 

Population 920 (1.5% of county) 

Median age 33.9 y^^ars 

Female (419) 45.5% 

Male (501) 54.5% 

White (589) 64% 

Black (331) 36% 



Alda 

Population 192 (<1% of county) 

Median age 31 years 

Female (100) 52.1% 

Male (92) 47.9% 

White (126) 65.6% 

Black (66) 34.4% 

Households 56 

Persons per household 3.4 



Households 331 

Persons per household 2.78 



O A f , 
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TONMSHIPS 



Fishing Creek 

Population ... 2,971 (4-7% of county) 

Median age 28 years 

Female (1,467) 49% 

Male (1,504) 50% 

White (2,494) 84% 

Black (467) 16% 

Households 947 

Persons per household 3-1 

Eabney 

Population ... 3,075 (4-8% of county) 

Median age 29 years 

Female (1,573) 51% 

Male (1,502) 48% 

White (2,376) 77% 

Black (686) 22% 

Households 1,031 

Persons per household 3 

Bear Creek 

Population ... 2,918 (4.6% of county) 

Median age o . 27 years 

Female (1,512) 51% 

Male (1,406) 48% 

White (1,464) 50% 

Black (1,451) 49% 

Households 855 

Persons per household 3«4 

Seaboard 

Population ... 3,359 (5.3% of county) 

Median age 30 years 

Fe^le (1,685) :>0% 

Male (1,674) ' 49% 

White (2,437) 72% 

Black (921) 27% 

Households 1,116 

Persons per household 3 

Pleasant Hill 

Population ... 2,192 (3.5% of county) 

Median age 27 years 

Female (1,097) 50% 

Male (1,095) 50% 

White (1,446) 52% 

Black (1,040) 47% 

Households 660 

Persons per household 3.3 



Buckhom 

Population .. 2,064 (3.3% of county) 

Median age 31 years 

Female (1,064) 51% 

Male (1,000) 48% 

White (1,343) 65% 

Black (720) 35% 

Households «... 694 

Persons per household 3 

Clearwater 

Population .. 1,620 (2.6% of county) 

Median age 31.4 years 

Female . (853) 52.6% 

Male (767) 47.4% 

White (1,005) 62% 

Black (615) 38% 

Households 526 

Persons per household 3 

Pineville 

Population .. 4,963 (7.9% of county) 

Median age 28.3 years 

Female (2,557) 51.5% 

Male (2,406) 48.5% 

White (2,806) 56.5% 

Black (2,146) 43.5% 

Households 1,574 

Persons per household * 3.2 

Mason 

Population 37,642 (59.6^ of county) 

Median age 29.1 years 

Female (20,332) 54% 

Male (17,310) 46% 

White (23,023) 61.2% 

Black (14,463) 38.8% 

Households 13,321 

Persons per household 2.8 
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STATE STATISTICS 
Population , 

Median age 30 years 

Female % 

^5ale % 

Under 18 years % 

18 to 64 % 

65 and over % 

White , % 

Black % 

Indian % 

Other % 

Households 

Persons per hour nold 

Families 

Gross Retail Sales (last year) $ 

Registered Voters 

Democrats ( ) % 

Republicans ( ) % 

Others ( ) % 

Labor Force: 

Manufacturing ( ) % 

Nonmanufacturing ( ) % 

Farm Income (estimated'i $ 
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ADAMS COUNTY 
Sex By Age Population Breakdown 



Age Age 
(years) Total Female (years) 



Under 1 880 438 52 

1 922 448 53 

2 901 433 54 

3 905 456 55 

4 894 422 56 

5 871 418 57 

6 982 469 58 

7 1,017 515 59 

8 1,022 482 60 

9 1,102 545 61 

10 1,116 564 62 

11 1,088 545 63 

12 1,034 507 64 

13 1,048 513 65 

14 1.181 555 66 

15 1,179 598 67 

16 1,242 625 6C 

17 1 ,231 593 69 

18 1,225 609 70 

19 1,325 725 71 

20 1,213 675 72 

21 1,241 598 73 

22 1,189 662 74 

23 1,135 61-1 75 

24 1^151 560 76 

25 1,120 595 77 

26 1,086 545 78 

27 1,089 570 79 

28 1,043 530 80 

29 953 449 81 

30 1,008 514 82 

31 972 511 83 

32 1,005 529 84 

33 904 480 85 

34 798 410 86 

35 . ' 797 394 87 

36 790 420 88 

37 > 802 393 39 

38 689 347 90 

39 633 343 91 

40 660 343 92 

41 669 338 93 

42 639 333 94 

43 641 354 95 

44 699 360 96 

45 629 299 97 

46 637 341 98 

47 644 355 99 

48 562 300 100 to 104 . 

49 602 327 105 to 109 

50 638 353 110 and over 

51 677 370 

Note: This table is based on most recent Census data, which were collected two 
years ago. Therefore, children who are six years old now are lioted as four- 
year-olds on this sheet. 



Total 


Fenale 




^95 




34o 




390 


A 


364 




325 




351 


C A A 


331 


Can 


360 


CnC 


3dO 


C7 o 


32;) 




325 




305 




29o 


C I ^ 


317 




297 




311 




282 




232 




271 




197 




241 




201 




197 




166 




160 




154 




143 




168 


aC^a 


120 




94 




86 




80 




62 


C r\ 


48 


an 


A T 

43 




44 




21 




24 




30 




18 




11 




7 


. . 12 


c 


7 


5 


9 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


. . 18 


1? 


.. 5 




1 


1 
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Adans County Estinated Income 
From Sale of Farm Products 

Projection for 

Comaodliy Last xoar 5 Years Later 

Corn $14,156" 235 $17,709,562 

Soybeans 4,463,460 5,846,400 

Wheat 2,944,225 3,575,610 

Other crops 186,375 oN983 

Fruits, vegetables, 

nursery, greenhouse ... 2,732,687 3,269,332 

Forestry 2,648,800 3,730,000 

Swine 8,778,116 10,858,000 

Beef cattle 243,080 217,600 

Poultry and eggs 4,424,066 6,665,325 

Other livestock ar'^ 

livestock products .... 67,375 8 9,810 

Total $40,644,419 $52,<.13,62;i 
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A^ble 1« Fhripa» lend in flannsy and lend Use: Year 5 and Year 1 




All Farms ^orms with .Sales oi or ^ore 





Year 5 


Year 


1 


leor 


5 


Year 


1 


Farms 


Acres 


Farms 


Acres 


Farms 


Acres 


Farrrr 








155,892 


1,190 


144,411 


1,047 


153,336 


1,098 


1;9,332 




(X) 


139 


(X) 


121 


(X) 


147 


U) 


1?7 




(X) 


240,000 


(X) 


£40,000 


(X) 


240, OOC 


(X) 


?4 0,000 




65.0 


(X) 


60.2 


(X) 


64. C 


(Xj 


:^6.1 


value OI land and ouildings: 




















196,252 


(X) 


97,532 


(X) 


209,528 


(X) 


-'02,760 


(X) 




(X) 


1,377 




604 




1,380 


.a) 


tolO 


Land in farms according uo use 




















1,103 


95,739 


1,166 


86,527 


1 ,033 


94,570 


1,086 


87,003 




1 ,088 


82,368 


1,154 


77,159 


1,023 


61,571 


1,066 


76,563 


By acres harvested: 




















115 


579 


114 


(KA) 


93 


461 


66 


(NA) 


in 1Q ar>v^ac 


1 /D 


2,535 


183 


(NA) 


140 


2,039 


IS? 


(NA) 




122 


2,9i>9 


168 


(NA) 


117 


2,65? 


162 


(NA) 




189 


7.?65 


225 


(NA) 


187 


(L) 


225 


(NA) 




231 


16,096 


259 


.(KM 


231 


16,096 


25S 


m) 


100 to 199 acres 


164 


22,928 


133 


(KA) 


1c4 


22,928 


133 


(NA) 




84 


24,661 


63 


(NA) 


64 


24,861 


o3 


(NA) 


500 to 999 acres 






6 


(NA) 


6 


(0 


0 


(NA) 




1 




3 


(NA) 


1 


(L) 




.(NA) 




160 


2,899 


213 


3,706 


143 


2,66; 


188 


3,053 




482 


10,472 


416 


7,662 


464 


10,316 


396 


7,3b7 


Cropland in cover crops, legumes » and soil- 


















improveinent grasses, not harvested 




















76 


1604 


(NA) 


(NA) 


75 


1,559 


79 


657 




38 


606 


(N'A) 


(NA) 


34 


ii) 


31 


240 




38 


1,649 


(NA) 


(NA) 


36 


(D) 


34 


1,501 




407 


6,613 


(NA) 


(NA) 


396 


e,556 


296 


4,769 




tj61 


51,415 


665 


46,459 


541 


50,505 


611 


4^,249 




119 


4,104 


(NA) 


(NA) 


10b 


3,935 


170 


6,376 




:;23 


47,311 


(hA) 


(NA) 


491 


4b,57C 


S04 


34,6/> 



other land C49 

Pastureland and rangeland, other than croplara 

and woodland pastured 72 

Land in house lots, ponds, roads, wasteland, 

etc 619 

Fastureland, all types 267 

Irrigated land 39 

Harvested cropland irrigated...,,. 37 

Fastureland irri^ted 1 

Other land irrigated 1 

Land set acide in the federal farm programs,. 275 



6,736 


715 


9,425 


604 


6,461 


661 


9.060 


2,718 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(7 


2,671 


6; 


3,197 


0,020 


(NA) 


(NA) 


574 


5,790 


646 


5,63; 


9,721 


(NA) 


(NA) 


262 


9,26S 


(KA) 


14,626 


660 


2V 


426 


36 


('0 


24 




il) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


36 


U) 


^4 


39C 


(C) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


il) 


(NA) 




(r) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(I) 






2,920 


.(X) 


(X) 


262 


2,690 




(X) 



Note: Year 5 is the year of the most recent Census of Agriculture Report; year 1 is the y^^r of previous census (4 years 
earli .) 
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Tabic 2. Farss, land In S^ra8» and Land Use; Year 5 and Yegr 1 



Year 5 





Number 


of 




















faras 




Farms 


with Harvested Cropland 




FerES with 


Irrigated 


Land 








Acres 




Acres 


Ka rvested 




Acres 


Ha rvested 


Irriga ted 




Year 5 


Year 1 


in Farms 


Farms 


in Farms 


Cropland 


Farms 


in Farms 


Cropland 


Land 




1 ,118 


1,190 


155,892 


1 ,088 


154,833 


82,368 


39 


12,043 


5,492 


66C 


Fanos with — 
























66 


63 


271 


52 


229 


188 


1 


(Dj 


(D) 


W 


10 to 49 acres. . . 


. 317 


376 


8,823 


308 


8,612 


5,756 


6 


129 


116 


46 


50 to 69 acres. . . 


. 140 


163 


8v137 


136 


8,006 


5,067 


4 


230 


195 


33 


70 to 99 acres... 


. 154 


154 


12,731 


153 


12,658 


7,829 


4 


340 


212 


122 


100 to 139 acres. 


. 131 


152 


15,429 


129 


15,174 


8,553 


5 


569 


294 


150 


140 to 179 acres. 


. 73 


66 


11,309 


71 


10,962 


7,195 


1 


(D) 


(D) 


i^) 


180 to 219 acres. 


. 38 


55 


7,434 


38 


7,434 


4,524 


4 


753 


468 


64 


220 to 259 acres. 


. 40 


40 


9,463 


40 


9,463 


5,283 


1 


(D) 


(D) 


(D) 


260 to 499 acrer. 


. 108 


81 


38,365 


108 


38,565 


19,869 


7 


2,496 


1,432 


115 


500 to 999 acres. 


. 41 


30 


28,012 


41 


28,012 


12,624 


5 


3,933 


1,091 


78 


1,000 to 
























8 


9 


(D) 


8 


(d) 












2,000 acres 






















2 


1 


(Dj 


2 






1 






it) 



Key to abbreviations and symbols: ... Zero 

(D) Data withheld to avoid disclosing inforination about individual farms. 
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Table 3* Operators — ^Tenure, Type of Orgnnlzatlon, and CharacteriBtica; Year 5 and Tear 1 







All 


Farms 




Farms w 


ith sal'^s 


of $2,500 or 


more 




Year 


5 


Year 


1 


Year 


5 


Year 


1 




Farms 


Acres 


Farms 


Acres 


Fa rms 


Acres 


Farms 


Acres 




1,118 


155,892 


1 ,190 


144,411 


1,047 


153,536 


1,098 


139,332 


Harvested cropland.... 


1,088 


82,368 


1,154 


77,159 


1,023 


81,571 


1,086 


76,583 


Tenure of operator: 




















:>o6 


41,853 


477 


41,252 


321 


40,229 


406 


37,003 


Harvested cropland.. 


339 


16.203 


(NA) 


16,496 


300 


15,763 


(NA) 


16,078 




343 


77,057 


299 


65,931 


332 


76,676 


292 


65,384 


Harvested cropland.. 


342 


4C,951 


(NA) 


35,091 


331 


40,789 


(NA) 


35,042 




409 


36,932 


414 


37,228 


394 


36,631 


400 


36,945 


Harvested crop>nd.. 


40? 


25,214 


(NA) 


25,572 


392 


25,019 


(KA) 


25,463 


Type of organizations: 


















Individual or family.. 


912 


119,087 


(NA) 


(NA) 


848 


116,861 


911 


107,12:> 




171 


27,5C6 


(NA) 


(NA) 


164 


27,356 


169 


25,126 




33 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


33 


(D) 


15 


6,292 


0 1 he r — CO opera t i ve , 


















estate or trust, 


















institutional, etc.. 


2 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


2 


(D) 


3 


790 



All Farms 

Ye ar 5 Year 1 

Operators by 

principal occupation: 

Farming 862 980 

Other 256 192 

Operators by 

<ige group: 

Under 25 years 31 ^5 

25 to 34 years 158 )9 

35 to 44 years 185 20, 

45 to 54 years 261 371 

55 to 64 years 343 344 

65 years and over .. 140 138 

Average age 50.0 51.2 



Farms With Sales of 
$2,500 or more 
Year 5 Year 1 



839 
208 



30 
145 
177 
240 
331 
124 

49.9 



938 
142 



12 
93 
185 
354 
320 
116 

51.1 



All Farms 

Y ear 5 Year 

Operators by 

place of residence: 

On farm operated 651 657 

Not on farm operated.. 318 272 

Not reported 149 243 

Operators reporting days 

days of work off farm; 

None 615 600 

1 to 49 days 90 56 

50 to 99 days 51 38 

100 to 149 days 33 26 

150 to 199 days 45 30 

200 days or more 201 147 



Farms Kith Sales of 
$2,500 or more 
Year 5 Year 1 



608 613 
299 254 
140 213 



597 
89 
48 
32 
38 

165 



575 
46 
29 
26 
28 

117 
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Table Livestock and Poultry — Inventory and Sales; Year 5 and Year 1 



LIVESTOCK AXD POULTRY 
Inventory: 

Aiiy livestock or poultry 

Any cattle » hogs» or sheep 

Sales: 

Any livestock or poultry and their 

products $1 yOOO* . 

Any cattle, hogs or sheep. . .$1 .000. . 

CATTLE AHD CALVES 

Inventory: 

Cattle and calves 

Cows and heifers that had calved.... 

Beef cows. . . . ; 

Milk cows 

Heifers and heifer calves 

Steers, steer calves, bulls, 

and bull calves 





All 


Farcjs 




Farsj With Sales 


of $?.50C 


or more 


Year 5 


Year 


1 


Year 


5 


Year 


1 


Farms 


Number 


Ferns 


Number 


Farms 


Number 


Farms 


Number 


331 


(X) 


398 


(X) 


301 


(X) 


363 


(X) 


290 


(X) 


365 


(X) 


266 


W 


332 


(X) 


258 


13,213 






239 


13,195 






239 


(0) 


306 


(NA) 


222 


5,268 


281 


1,967 


140 


2,961 


148 


2,916 


127 


2,775 


130 


2,755 


1(8 


1,521 


119 


1,553 


107 


1,408 


104 


(D) 


112 


1,377 


110 


1,447 


101 


1,264 


95 


(D) 


7 


144 


18 


106 


7 


144 


17 


(D) 


84 


952 


(NA) 


(NA) 


77 


913 


61 


550 


107 


488 


(NA) 


(NA) 


99 


454 


84 


751 



Sales: 







109 


1,443 


102 


1,161 


100 


1,386 


89 


1,070 




$1,000 


(X) 


406 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


394 


(X) 


252 






72 


523 


(NA) 


(NA) 


65 


481 


50 


355 




$1,000 


(X) 


105 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


98 


(X) 


39 






87 


920 


(NA) 


(NA) 


81 


905 


59 


715 




$1,000 


(X) 


301 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


296 


(X) 


212 






45 


403 


(NA) 


(NA) 


41 


397 


31 


353 




$1,000 


(X) 


152 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


149 


(X) 


118 






5 


150 


(NA) 


(NA) 


5 


130 


2 


(D) 
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liable 4B^ Livestock and Poultry — Inventory Sales; Year 5 and 1 







All 


Farms 




Farms 


with Sales 


of $2,500 


or more 


Year 5 


Year 1 


Year 5 


Year 1 


Farms 


Number 


Farms 


Number 


Farms 


Number 


Farms 


Number 


HOGS, SHEEP, GOATS, AND HORSES 


















Inventory; 




















209 


35,337 


288 


21,061 


196 


35,194 


267 


20,796 


Used or to be used for 


















153 


5.789 


(NA) 


(NA) 


146 


6 771 


1ftQ 
ivy 






193 


29^548 


(NA) 


(NA) 


180 


29,423 


249 


17,441 


Litters of pigs 
















farrowed between — 






































157 


7,253 


225 


4,646 


150 


7,234 


208 


4,591 


Dec. 1 of preceding year 


















142 


3,622 


194 


2,131 


136 


3,610 


182 


2,104 




118 


3,631 


149 


2,515 


114 


3,624 


135 


2 .487 




3 


(D) 


1 


(D) 


2 


(D) 


1 


(D) 


Ewes 1 year old or older,,,. 


1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 






1 


(D) 




1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(D) 






32 


185 


33 


116 


25 


151 


24 


99 


Sales: 




















169 


51,948 


240 


26,433 


161 


51,844 


225 


26,037 


$1,000,, 


(X) 


4,881 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


4,874 


(X) 


1,715 




56 


7,743 


67 


6,771 


53 


7,699 


63 


6,629 


$1,000,, 


(X) 


301 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


299 


(X) 


174 




1 


(D) 
















(NA) 


(NA) 












(X) 




(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 




(X) 




Sheep , lambs , 










1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 












1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(D) 






$1,000,, 


(X) 


(D) 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


(D) 


(X) 






3 


36 


2 


(D) 


3 


36 


2 


(D) 


$1,000,, 


(X) 


(D) 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


(D) 


(X) 


(z) 
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TabXe 4C> Livestock and Poultry — Inventory and Sales: Year 5 and 1 

All Farms 



Year 5 



Farms Nurcber 



Year 1 
FarcDS Number 



Farms with Sales of $2,300 or More 
Year ^ Year 1 



Farms 



Number 



Farms 



Number 



POULTRY 
Inventory: 





85 


(X) 


116 


(X) 


75 


(X) 


103 


(X) 




75 


(D) 


109 


24,009 


66 


(D) 


96 


23,759 




74 


(D) 


105 


25,650 


65 




90 


23,426 




5 


91 


(NA) 


(NA) 


5 


91 


4 


47 


Pullet chicks ano pullets under 




















2 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


2 


(D) 


2 


(D) 


Broilers and other meat-type chickens . 


8 


200.015 


12 


192,200 


7 


(D) 


10 


(D) 




2 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


2 


(D) 


3 


9,804 




1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(D) 


3 


9,804 




1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(D) 








8 


(X) 


(NA) 


(X) 


7 


(X) 


2 


(X) 



Sales: 



Pullet chicks and pullets under 

3 months old 

Broilers and other meat-type chickens. 
Turkeys 

Turkeys for slaughter 

Turkey hens kept for breeding 

Other poultry 

Poultry and poultry products. ... 1 ,000. 



8 956,386 



2 
26 



(X) 
7,743 



(NA) 
5 

(NA) 

^na; 

(NA) 
(NA) 
24 



(NA) 
953,000 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(X) 
1,166 



8 956,386 



1 

22 



(X) 
7,742 



Source: Year 5 Census of Agriculture — County Data. 
Key to abbreviations and symbols: 



23 





... 19 


(X) 


13 


(X) 


18 


(X) 


13 


(X) 




... 9 


252,539 


7 


(D) 


8 


(D) 


7 


(D) 




8 


(D) 


7 


(D) 


7 


(D) 


7 


(D) 




1 


(D) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


(D) 







5 953.000 
1 (D) 
1 (D) 



(X) 
(D) 



Zero 



(D) 
(X) 
(NA) 



Data withheld to avoid disclosing Information about individual farms. 
Not applicable. 
Not available. 
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Table 5, Yields Per Acre of Crops and Pasture 



Yield® 



Map symbol 
and soil name 



Com Soybeans Oats Wheat Pasture 
(bu/A) (bu/A) (bu/A) (bu/A) (AUM^) 



Grass- 
legume hay 
(ton/A) 



AaA 120 45 

AltaVista 
AyA 130 45 

Aycock 

AyB 120 40 

Ayoock 

Bb 

Bibb 

Co 110 40 

Coxville 

DpA 110 50 

Duplin 

ExA 125 50 

Exum 

PuB 80 30 

Fuquay 

Gpa 125 45 

Goldsboro 
GpA 

Goldsboro-urban land 
Gr 125 45 

Grantham 

GtB2 85 35 

Gritney 
GtC2 

Gritney 
Gu 

Gritney-urban land 
MaA 110 40 

Marlboro 

MaB 110 40 

Marlboro 

NaB2 50 20 

Nankin 

NnB 90 30 

Nason 

NhC 85 30 

Nason 

NoA 110 40 

Norfolk 

NoB 100 35 



NuB 

Norfolk-urban land 

Qu 

Pits 



70 
65 



55 
60 
60 
• • * 

50 
60 



60 



45 
45 
60 
55 



9.0 



8.0 
9.0 
10.0 
11.0 
8.5 
11.5 



5.5 
5.0 



8.0 
7.5 
10.5 
10.0 
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Table 5 — Continued 



Yield® 



Grass- 



Map symbol 
and soil name 


Corn 
(bu/A) 


Soybeans 
(bu/A) 


Oats 
(bu/A) 


Wheat 
(bu/A) 


Pasture 
vAUM*^; 


legume hay 
(ton/ A; 




110 


40 


70 


45 


7.0 


3.0 


Rains 


















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • • 


• • • 


Rains-Urban land 
















120 


40 


70 


45 


6.8 


3.0 


Roanoke 
















100 


35 


• • • 


• ■ ■ 


8.0 


• • • 


Stallings 
















130 


45 


• • • 


60 


. « « 


5.1 


State 
















50 


20 


45 


30 


6.0 


• • • 


Tarboro 
















90 


30 


70 


50 


8.0 


3.0 


Tatum 
















7/ 


25 


• ■ • 


• • • 


7.0 


• • • 


Toisnot 
















130 


40 


70 


• • • 


. « « 


« • • 


Tomotley 














Ud 














Udorthents 














Ur 














Urban land 
















100 


40 


60 


45 


8.0 


3.0 


Varina 
















100 


40 


50 


40 


7.0 


3.0 


Varina 
















75 


25 


60 


40 


8.5 


5.5 


Ha gram 
















80 


35 


80 


45 


8.0 


3.0 


Wedowee 
















75 


30 


75 


40 


7.0 


3.0 


Wedowee 
















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


8.0 


• • • 


Hehadkee & Chewacla 
















100 


30 


• • • 


40 


8.C 


3.5 



Wilbanks 



^Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. 
Absence of a yield indicates that the soil is not suited to the crop or the 
crop generally is not grown on the soil. 

t^Animal -unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal 
unit (one cow, one horse, one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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Appendix D 
Eronomicand Labor Profile 
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STATE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
LABOR MARKET PROFILE OF ADAMS OOUNTT 



Population 




Last 
Year (B) 


Year A 
(10 years earlier) 


Percentage change. 
Year A to last year 




63,132 


57,486 


9-8 


Minority, percent 


52.8 
36.7 


51.9 
36,9 






34,424 


29,347 


17.3 



labor Force by Sex and Race 

Labor Rate 
Force Percent Employment Percent Unemployment (%) 

Total 32,940 100.0 29,180 100,0 3,760 11.4 

Female 15,070 45.7 12,720 43.6 2,350 15.6 

Minority 10,950 33.2 8,460 29.0 2,490 22.7 



Note: Compiled by applying the most recent census proportions for sex and race 
to last year's labor force data. 



Per Capita Incoae 



Current County Last 
Year Rank^ Year 

AdAms County $ 9,239 10 $8,164 

State $ $ 

United States $10,491 $9,511 

®Out of 100. 
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Industrial Structure (Labor Deoand) 



Job Sector 


Current Year's 
Employment 


Percentage 
of Total 






24.5 






58.3 






5.5 


Other nonagricultural . . 




11.7 






100.0 



The complete nonagricultural wage and salary industry composition of the county 
is shown below. Note: Wage data are total payroll wages paid to executives and 
production workers and include bonuses, commissions, and incentive earnings. A 
52 work-week year and a 40-hour work week are assumed. 



Nonagricultural Hage and Salary Eknploynent 
First Quarter of Current Year 



Industry 


No. of 


March 


Payroll Wages* 


Firms 


Employment 


Weekly 


Hourly 




80 


7,942 


$318.83 


$7.97 




13 


737 


327.07 


8.18 




3 


992 


239.46 


5.99 




4 


276 


329.38 


8.23 




7 


1,377 


170.41 


4.26 






383 


196.12 


4.90 




1 




...... 


.... 




1 








27 Printing and publishing . . 


5 


89 


. . .... 

233.71 


.... 

5.84 




1 








4 


1,924 


492.44 


.... 

12.31 




6 


793 


358.77 


8.97 




2 










1 






.... 
. . • . 


35 Nonelectrical machinery . . 


8 


435 


326.19 


8.15 




1 






.... 


37 Transportation equip 


6 


417 


295.87 


7.40 




1,283 


17,979 


$245.10 


$6.13 


01-09 Ag., forestry, fish. 


29 


276 


145.10 


3.63 


10-14 Mining 


1 










148 


1,424 


228.12 


. . • . 

5.70 


40-49 Transp., comm.. 










public utilities .... 


55 


1,086 


307.00 


7.68 




522 


5,317 


200.91 


5.02 


60-67 Finance, insurance. 












96 


1,156 


350.42 


8.76 




380 


3,576 


258.69 


6.47 




52 


5,141 


256.03 


6.40 


Total nonag wage & salary ... 


1,363 


25,921 


$268.26 


$6.71 



*These are not production wages; they include bonuses, commissions, incentive 
earnings, and executive salaries. 2iG 
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Occupational Structure (Labor Supply) 






Percentage 


Job cskill Levels 


Employment 


of Total 






35.5 






40.8 






23.7 






100.0 



The complete resident employment composition of the county is shown below. It 
includes all residents of the county, whether they are employed in Adams County 
or in other counties. 



Resident Enploynent Composition for the Previous Year 

Previous Year's Percentage of 

Occupation Employment Total Employment 

Skilled p 10,590 35.5 

Professional, technical and related 2,870 9.6 

Engineers 130 0.4 

Medical services 390 2.0 

Teachers 930 3.1 

Other professionals 1,220 4.1 

Nonfarm managers and adminit^trators 2,690 9.0 

Craftsmen, foremen and related 4>040 13.5 

Construction craftsmen 1,120 3.7 

Mechanics and repairmen 1180 4.0 

Machinists and otlier metal craftsmen 120 0.4 

Other craftsmen 1,620 5.4 

Health occupations (personal 

and health services) , 990 3.3 

Semiskilled 12,190 .0.8 

Sales 1,880 6.3 

Clerical 4,040 13.5 

Operatives, except transport 4,550 15.2 

Transport equipment operatives 1,430 4.8 

Protective service » 290 1.0 

Unskilled 7,090 23.7 

Laborers, nonfarm 1,320 4.4 

Farm workers 3,170 10.6 

Private household workers 1,090 3.6 

Cleaning and food service 1,510 5.1 

Total"— ell occupations r 29,870 100.0 
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Adans County Labor Force Trends and I^bor Recruitaent 










County 


State 


National 




Labor 




Unem- 


Unemploy- 


Unemploy- 


Unemploy- 


Year* 


Force 


Employment 


ployment 


ment Rate 


mei '. Rate 


ment Pate 


1 


25,300 


24,060 


1,240 


4.9 


4.3 


4.9 


2 


30,110 


27,800 


2,310 


7.7 


8.7 


8.5 


3 


34,070 


31,040 


3,030 


8.9 


6.5 


7.1 


4 


34,340 


31,180 


3,160 


9.2 


6.4 


7.6 


5 


33,070 


29,240 


3,830 


11.6 


9.1 


9.5 



Year 5 is roost recent year* 



Job Applicants 

Recruitable labor comes froro many different sources of an area's labor market; 
the employed, the unemployed, new entrants, reentrants, and persons under- 
employed* Another source is the job applicants registered for jobs through the 
public employment service offices as shown below. Vote: Kot all persons looking 
for jobs register at the eroployroent service offices. Therefore, the following 
job applicant count is not representative of total labor recruitment in an 
area; it serves only as an indicator. 

Adams County residents, Septerober of the current year "^,695 

Applicants within a 25~roile commuting radius of Mason 

in April of the current year 7,095 



Additional Labor RecruHaept and Job Training in Adams County 





Nurober of 


Approximate 




High-School 


Number Ent^ering 


Year 


Graduates 


Labor Force 






192 


2 (roost recent year) . 




167 
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Job Training For M»^w and Expending Industries 



The state offers, free of cost to new firms locating in the state, job training 
for their employees. This free job-training service also extends to firms in 
the state that are expanding operations. The coniraunity college system has 58 
institutions statewide equipped to train workers to meet any firm's teclinical 
job needs. Below are enrollments for some of the technical programs offered 
locally m the comnunity college system. 



Adaas County Technical Institute 
Mason 

Last Year's 



Curriculum Enrollment 

Total 1,440 

Business administration... 69 

EDP~business 161 

Civil engineering 11 

Industrial management .... 42 

Manufacturing engr 11 

Mechanical drafting & des. 50 

A/C heating & refrig 9 

Diesel vehicle maint 37 

Electrical installation 9 

Electronic servicing 30 

Heavy equipment oper 31 

Ind. main-^lectromech. ..r 5 

Machinist 38 

Tool and die 9 



Adjoining County CoioBunlly College 
Cardinal 

Last Year's 



Curriculum Enrollment 

Total 2,299 

Business administration .... 163 

EDP-business 275 

Marketing and retail 42 

Pre-engineering 24 

Pre-sci€" ^e 168 

Agricultural science 9 

Electronics engineer 130 

Industrial engineer 23 

Aviation maintenance 58 

Mechanical drafting & des. . 23 

A/C, heating, and refrig. .. 33 

Diesel vehicle maint 118 

Machinist 17 

Welding 14 



Data Sources: 

Most recent U.S. Census 

State Employment Security Commission 

State Department of Public Instruction 

State Department of Community Colleges 



Prepared by: 

State Department o2 Commerce 
Business Assistance Division 
Labor Resources Section 
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WOMEN'S STATISTICS BY COUHTY 
RECENT CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 
OFFICE OF STATE BUDGET AND HAKAG5IENT 



Adams 

County State 



Females 16 and older 2^9499 

Female labor force 15,070 

Female participation rate (percent) 59.1 

Percentage of labor force that is female 45.7 

Working women with children 5>850 

Percentage of women with children working 64.9 

Working women with children 6 or younger >... 2,348 

Percentage of working women with young children 59.2 

Single female householders'' « 6,051 

Percentage of single female householders® 27.8 

Female-headed families in poverty^ 1,138 

Percentage of female-headed families in poverty^ 39.9 



®1. oludes female head of family with no husband present and female head of 
nonfamily household. 

^Includes only female^headed families with no husband present. 
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Per Capita Income f Yearo 1 Ttirough 5 

Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5^ 



Adams County 5,792 6,790 7,470 8,164 9,239 

State 

In Year 5, Adams County ranked 10th highest in the state in per capita income. 
^Year 5s Most recent year. 



Labor Force Statistics for Adaas County 



Rank in 
Percentage State 





76.0 


22 






38 


Women with children in labor force . . . < 


64.9 


47 






16 



58 
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Year® 


Crime 
Index 
Total 


Non- 
V loient 
Index 
Total 


Violent 
Index 
Total 


Adams County 






43o 


3,548 




2 


3,759 


406 


3,353 


Sheriff 


( 




o ^ 


633 




2 


667 


112 


555 


Ma son 


1 
1 


1 /to 


340 


2,809 




2 


2,996 


285 


2,711 


C 1 ea rwa te r 


1 


on 


0 


20 




2 


14 


0 


14 


Oak City 


1 






31 




2 


29 


2 


27 




1 


46 


2 


44 




2 


39 


2 


37 


Gold Hill 


1 


5 


1 


4 




2 


8 


3 


5 


Stoney Creek 


1 


11 


4 


7 




2 


5 


1 


4 



Crlae In Adaas County 



State Highway 
Patrol 



Murder 
10 

9 



Violent Crime 



Forcible 
Rape 



Non^ iolent Crime 

Aggra- Breaking 



Motor 



0 

0 



6 
2 

4 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 

0 



13 
24 

1 
8 

12 
15 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 

0 



Robbery 


va ted 
Assaul t 


and 
Entering 


Larceny 


VehicL 
Theft 


92 


321 


1,142 


2,285 


121 


111 




T ,Uo4 


0 "ICO 

2,157 


1 12 


11 


69 


243 


367 


23 


11 


Q1 






15 


78 


246 


862 


1,851 


96 


99 


164 


p"^ 1 
oj? 1 




87 


0 


0 


5 


15 


0 


0 


0 


c 
? 


0 
0 


1 


1 


0 


10 


20 


1 


0 


1 


13 


12 


1 


0 


2 


13 


31 


0 


1 


1 


15 


20 


2 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


2 


5 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



^Year 2 is last year; year 1 is the year before. ~~ . 
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Adans Coimty Schools 
Follow-Up of last Year's Graduates 



F^ur-year Public Colleges 174 

Four Year Private Colleges 79 

Community Colleges/Technica] Institutes 130 

Private Junior Colleges 23 

Business and Nursing Schools 22 

Military Service 118 

Employment 167 

Others * • 73 

Total 836 



Adans County School Borollnents 
(Current Year) 



School Grades Students 

Avery K-2 338 

Boone K-3 529 

Robert Keyes 9-12 1,273 

Deer 8 615 

Ruth-Garska 4-7 492 

Oak City Elementary K-5 552 

Oak City Middle 6-8 424 

David 4-7 674 

King 9-12 1,369* 

Edward K-5 350 

Proctor K-3 452 

Glen 9-12 1,325 

Dave Arny K-5 298 

Matthews w K-5 407 

New River K-5 185 

Rocky Bottom K-5 438 

Spruce Valley 6-8 539 

Spring Uke 6-8 474 

Clearwater K-5 296 

David Glenn 4-7 6I4 

Liles K'-3 625 

Wheeler 4-7 584 

^Includes extended-day program. 
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OUR csd:ldren--oub future 

Heeds of Children 

Adams 

Selected Variables County State Region Nonregion 

Number of children, 

ages 0 to 18 c 19,722 



Percentage of children 

living in poverty 26 



Percentage of poor children 

receiving AFDC Not available 



Percentage of women in labor force 

with children ages 0 to 18: 

With children from 0 to 6 59.2 

With children from 7 to 18 69.3 



Motor vehicle pccident deaths among 
persons of age 0 to 19 (per 100,000 
population: 

Number • 6 

Rate 28.6 



Infant death rate (deaths 

per thousand live births) 20.2 

Number of school dropouts from 
all grades per 100 high-school 
graduates 37.2 



Rate of juvenile justice cases 

(cases per thousand children, 

ages 10 to 17 21.34 
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DRUG USAGE PREVALENCE QUESTIOIDIAIRE 
Sunnary 

In an effort to profile drug usage among Adams County high school students, 
4,292 students were recently surveyed using a printed questionnaire developed 
by Parent Resource and Information on Drug Education (PRIDE), a Metropolis- 
based drug abuse rrevention and education agency. The summary v:as administered 
by high-school teachers after permission was obtained from the Adams County 
Board of Education. 

Students in g^ade^'5 8 through 12 were surveyed. Inadvertently, 18 sixth and 
seventh graders and 3 nonstudents, probably teachers or stude^it teachers, were 
surveyed. Forty-four records were invalid- 

The survey consisted of 75 questions divided into 11 categories. Questions 
ranged from "How often do you watch TV?" to "At what age did you first use 
marijuana?" to "How often do your parents drink beer or wine?" In the survey 
results the response to each item is, for all items, broken down by grade, and 
further broken down, where appro: iate, to reveal age of first use, perceived 
effect of substances on the user, location of use (home, school, etc.), time of 
use (before or after school, etc.), how of tan friends encourage use, feelings 
about harmful effects, and frequency of use by parents. 

The following are some of the highlights of the survey , in summary form. 

!• Personal InfonBation 

Sex 

Male 50% 

Female 49/J 



Race 

White 50% 

Black 46% 

Other 1% 

No response 3% 

II. EBUBily Infomation 

— 65% reported parents are together; 31% reported parents are separated. 

— 34% reported having one or no siblings; 38% reported having two or three 
siblings. 24% reported having 4 or more siblings. 

—'77% reported fathers with full-time jobs; 12% reported their father to 
be unemployed c 

— 52% reported mothers with full-time jobs, 15% reported mothers with 
part-time jobs, and 29% reported mothers have no job. 



Age 



13 6% 

14 18% 

15 ... 20% 

16 ... 22% 

17 18% 

18 11% 

19 2% 
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III. student Characteristics 

— 19% reported no dating, while 79% reported dating on a frequency from 
"seldom" (12%) to "a lot" (25%). 

— 22% reported never listening to rock music. 

—48% reported watching TV "a lot." 

— 43% reported that they talk to their parents "a lot," while 8% reported 
they "seldom" or "never" talk to their parents. 

IV. At Vhat Age Did Tou First. . . 

— 40% reported never having used beer or wine, while 35% reported first 
drinking between ages 12 and 15. 

— 24% reported first drinking liquor between ages 12 and 15, while 59% 
reported having never consumed liquor. 

— 73% reported having never used marijuana, while 16% reported first use 
between ages 12 and 15. Marijuana use for the first time most 
frequently occurs between ages 12 and 13. 

— 94% reported having never used cocaine. 

— 91% reported having never used "uppers." 

— 93% reported having never used "downers." 

— Smoking cigarettes for the first time most frequently occurs between 
ages 12 and 13. 

V. How Often Do Tou... 

— 67% never smoke; 10% smoke every day. 

— 47% use no beer or wine; 13% use beer or wine weekly and 1% use daily. 

— 64% use no liquorj 6% use once a week and 1% use daily. 

— 78% use no marijuana; 2% use daily and 2% use three times a week. 

VI. Nbat Effects Do You Get Vhen You. . ^ 

Drink beer and wine? 7% fect "very high"; 4% get "bombed." 

Drink liquor? 10% get "very high"; 8% get "bombed." 

Smoke marijutja? 8% get "very high"; 3% get "bombed." 
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VII. Where Do You Moct Often. • 



At Home Friend's House In a Car Other 

Drink beer or wine? ... 10% 14% 13% 16% 

Drink liquor? 7% 13% 5% 11% 

Smoke marijuana? 3% 7% 5% 8% 

(According to the survey, marijuana use at school is most prevalent among tenth 
graders • ) 



Tin. Vben Do Tou... 



Drink beer or wine? 44% reported using on weekends. 

Smoke marijuana? 5% reported using before or during school, while 

18% reported weekend use. 



IX. Do Your Friends Ehcourage You To... 



Drink beer or wine? 33% reported "sometimes •" 

2% reported "a lot," 

Smoke marijuana? 77% reported "never." 

16% reported "sometimes." 

3% reported "a lot." 

2% reported "all the time." 

X. Do You Feel the Following Drugs Are Harmful to Your Health? 

— 10% reported that marijuana is not harmful. 

— 11% reported they "do not know" if it is harmful. 

— 66% reported marijuana to be "a lot" harmful. 

(Nearly one-fourth of those surveyed are in the response categories of either 
not knowing the harmful effects of smoking marijuana or feeling that it is not 
harmful. ) 

14% reported that beer or wine is not harmful. 

8% reported that liquor is not harmful. 

59% reported cigarette smoking to be "a lot" harmful. 

40% reported beer or wine to be "a lot" harmful. 

57% reported liquor to be "a lot" harmful. 



XI. How Often Do Either of Your Parents... 



Smoke cigarettes? 
Drink beer or wine 

Drink liquor 

Smoke marijuana . . 



44% reported "never." 
48% reported "never." 
59% reported "never." 
91% reported "never." 
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Civic Clubs of Mason 



Altrusa Club 

American Business Women's Association 

Arts Council of Mason 

Business & Professional Women 

Elks Club 

Jaycettes 

Junior Woman's Club 
Kiwanis Clubs: 

Kiwanis Club — All American 

Kiwanis Club of Mason 

Kiwanis Club— Wide Awake 
Moose Club 
Pilot Club 
Rotary Club 
Sertoma Club 
Woman's Club 
American Legion 
Beta Sigma Phi 
Civitan Club 
Jaycees: 

Action Jaycees 

Jaycees of Mason 
Lions Clubs: 

Lions Club 

Lions Club of Mason 
Men's Civic Club 
Optimist Clubs: 

Optimist 

Optimist Club of Mason 
Shrine Club 
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Planned Participation Distribution by Sex and Race 
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Planned Distribution of Sex and Sacial-Ethnic Particlpeticm Status and Targets, 
Last Year and Projected Tear Five, for igriculture and Matuial Resources 
Programs in Adaas County 

Native His- Total 



White Black American panic Asian Total Male Female 

Potential 
recipients 

Number 15,156 8,529 48 200 10 23,943 12,043 11,900 

Percentage 63.3 35.6 0.2 0.8 0.04 100.0 50.3 49.7 

Last year's 
participation 

Number 2,944 611 37 0 0 3,591 2,837 754 

Percentage 82.0 17.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 79.0 21.0 

Year five 
projected 
participation 

Number 3,890 2,000 40 50 5 5,yo5 3,890 2,095 

Percentage .. 65.0 33.4 0.6 0.8 0.08 100.0 65.0 35.0 



Planned Distribution of Sex and Racial-Ethnic Participation Status and Targets » 
Last Year and Projected Year Five> for Hone Econoaics Prograns in AdaM CouniT 

Native His- Total 



White Black American panic Asian Total Male Female 

Potential 
recipients 

Numbor 15,685 8,820 60 200 15 24,780 8,425 16,355 

Percentage .. 63.3 35.6 0.2 0.8 0.06 100.0 34.0 66.0 

' ast year's 
participation 

Number 4,708 1,468 9 0 10 6,195 496 5,699 

Percentage .. 76.0 23.7 0.15 0.0 0.1 100.0 8.0 92.0 

fear five 
projected 
participation 

Number 22,995 12,773 50 100 12 35,930 3,952 31,978 

Percentage 64. 0 35.5 0.1 0.^:: 0.02 100.0 11.0 89.0 



9 0 
^00 
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Planned Distribution of Sex and Racial-Ethnic Participation Status and Targets, 
Last Year and Projected Year Five, for 4-H and Youth Development Progra«s In 
Adagg County ^ 





White 


Black 


Native 
Ameri can 


His- 
panic 


Asian 


Total 


Total 
Male Female 


Potential 
recipients 

Percentage . . 


10,112 
64.0 


5,575 
35.3 


55 
0.3 


50 
0.3 


8 

0.05 


15,800 
100.0 


7,584 
48.0 


8,216 
52.0 


Last year's 
participation 

Percentage . . 


816 
62.9 


429 
33.1 


52 
4.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 297 
100.0 


552 
42.5 


745 
57..'^ 


Year five 
projected 
participation 

Percentage . . 


955 
D.O 


560 
35.0 


55 
3.0 


25 
1.6 


5 

0.3 


1,600 
100.0 


768 
48.0 


832 
52.0 


Planned Distribution of Sex and Racial-Ethnic Participation Status and Targets, 
Last Year and Projected Year Five, for Comamily and Rural Developnent Programs 
in Adaas County 








Native 


His- 






Total 




White 


Black 


American 


panic 


Asian 


Total 


Male 


Fema le 


Potential 
recipients 

Percentage . . 


1,962 
63.3 


1 ,128 
36.4 


10 
0.3 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


3,100 
.00.0 


1,463 
47.2 


1,637 
52.8 


Last year's 
participation 

Percentage . . 


694 
70.0 


298 
30.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


992 
100.0 


629 
63.4 


363 
36.6 


Year five 
projected 
participation 

Percentage . . 


744 
60.0 


484 
39.0 


12 
1.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1,240 
100.0 


583 
47- n 


657 
53.0 
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Exercise 1 

Understanding People As Learners 



Part A: U nderstanding Myself 

To be coffip/eted by individual workshop participants, 

I. Briefly describe your best voluntary learning experience as an adult learner (not educator). Include why you were in- 
volved in the experience. 



2. What methods for learning did you choose to use or, if your experience i>ad an instructor, which leaching methods 
did you prefer? Why did you prefer those methods? 



3. Is there anything you would change about the experience that would make it even better? Describe any changes you 
would make. 
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Part B: Understanding Others 



Toi^e completed by groups of workshop participants. 



1 . Share your responses to Part A with the other members of your group. As the other members relate their experiences, 
list any similarities or differences in their reasons for being or becoming involved, and their preferred methods for learn- 
ing. Do those methods differ from those you would prefer? 



2. Select two different content areas or topics. What methods would you need to use to be effective in teaching each topic 
to the others in your group? Would you feel comfortable with using those methods? 
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Exercise 2 

Understanding the Learner's Situation 



Situation Statement 

The Smiths operate what is left of a three-generation fan.. Mrs. Smith, who keeps the farm records, is concerned that the 
farm is costing the family money, rather than making any profit. Mr. Smith also operates a repairshop for furniture, small 
appliances, and small engines. He did not finish high school, and is usually described as a *'loner/' Mrs. Smith works as a 
sales clerk at a local grocery store, and occasionally must work evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have two children, ages 7 
and 13. When neither parent is available during the evening, the grandparents take care of the children. The grandparents 
are active in their church, and attend church ftinctions during the week, as well as on Sunday. Their local Extension office 
is offering a program in financial management on Wednesday and T^.ursday evenings. 

1 . What situational factors are relevant here in terms of helping the Smith family through the Extension education 
process? What traditions, beliefs, or values might affect the situation? What economic conditions are relevant? 



2. Which situational factors are barriers? Which are helpful? 



^ kJ 
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3. How would you design an Extension program that could help the Smiths? 



4. Are there members of the Smith family who would not be able to become involved in the program as designed? Why? 
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Exercise 3 

Linkage 

PART A. Study, Analysis, and Mapping 
Section I: Organization's Mission 



Identify a problem area, a societal concern, or a critical issue within the broad mission of Extension that is addressable by 
educational programs. Review the Adams County data to make sure the problem, concern, or issue is relevant to Adams 
County. 



Section 11: Study, Analysis, and Mapping of Target Publics 

A. List publi'^'; in Adams County that must be targeted to address this concern. 



B. Which of those target publics show evidence of currently having linkage with the Adams County Extension progra ti? 
List the linkages that are evident. 



C. For a target public that shows either inadequate or no evidence of linkage with Extension, identify demographics, is- 
sues, and resources that are relevant to the problem, concern, or issue in Section L 

1 . Demographics of the target public might include: 

• Population characteristics examples: numbers of farmers, homemakers, youth by age, sex, race. 
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• Socioeconomic data examples: number employed, labor market now and in the future, wages and salaries, other in- 
come sources, single parents, farm bankruptcies. 



• Issues relevant to target publics: Identify issues or controversies that affect the target publics, and give source of infor- 
mation. 



• Relevant support groups and resources: Identify agencies, organizations, and businesses that could support Extension's 
programs with human or material resources. 



D. Can you suggest ways that stronger linkages can be established and maintained with the identified target publics? 



E. What would be the benefits to Extension of stronger linkage with these publics? to the program? to other groups? 
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Part B. Leader Identification 



Section I: Introduction 

To help ensure accountability, public support, and organizational renewal. Extension must maintain linkage with its 
publics. This linkage is achieved, in part, through identifying relevant publics and their leaders, and interacting with those 
leaders. A review of the literature will include the following leader identification approaches. 

A. Positional: Identifying elected or appointed positions, such as, mayor, minister, principal, rescue squad captain. 

B. Reputationa^ Interviewing influentials who can identify other leaders who influence decisionmaking in the target 
public. 

C. Personal influence or opinion leadership: Identifying persons who do not hold public office, but whose opinions are 
respected. These opinions may be specific to an area of expertise. 

D. Decisionmaking: Studying actual behavior of individuals that influence specific public decisions. 

E. Social participation approach: Identifying people who are the most active as leaders in voluntary organizations. 



Section 11 

A. List a public that your group targeted in this exercise. 



B. Explain how the listed 'eader identification approaches mighi >e used by a local Extension educator in identifying 
leaders of the target public. 



1 . Give examples of leaders who might be identified by each approach. 
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2. What are examples of leaders who might be overlooked by the listed approach(es)? Why? 



3. Which approach or combination of approaches would you recommend for identifying leaders of the target public you 
named in II (A)? Why? 



4. How would you suggest that the Extension educator make contact and establish a relationship with the various leaders? 



5. What contributions can these leaders make to Extension program planning, design and implementation, and evaluation 
and accountability? 
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Exercise 4 

Collaborative Identification, Assessment, and Analysis of Needs 



Nominal Group Process 

1. Individuals should list Adams County issues or problems that can be addressed through Extension programs. This is not 
to be discussed as a group until everyone has fmished his or her list. 



2. Share the lists in a round-robin approach (one person presenting one problem each ti"ie). No criticisms are to be made, 
but questions and clarifications should be encouraged. Secretary should record prob \ flip chart or a chalkboard 
would be helpfiil. 



3. After you have heard all issues or problems, the secretary should summarize the list for the group. The group may find 
that they can fit the list into a few broad categories. This can be helpful if the list is long. Members should choose the three 
issues or problems that they think are the most critical, and rank those three. 
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4. Secretary calls out each item, and, in round-robin fashion, the group gives responses of their first choice. Repeat for 
second and third choice, with secretary tallying for each. 



5. Response^ can be weighted (1st = 3 points, 2nd = 2 points, and 3rd = 1 poini) and rank ordered. 



6. Analyze the highest ranked issue, problem, or need by brainstorming possible causes and possible solutions. Be con- 
structively critical of possibilities generated. Are possibilities supported by facts? Are they practical? Are they appropriate 
for Extension and the situation? What other information do you need? What are some resources for obtaining more infor- 
mation? 



7. Discuss how this information can be useful to you in planning an Extension education program. 



lb 
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8. What are the critical issues or initiatives currently receiving emphasis by Exicnsion in your state? 



9. Wha' the critical issues or initiatives currently receiving emphasis by Extension at the national level? 



10, Which of the problems, issues, or needs identified in this exercise directly address current state or national initiatives 
or critical issues? 
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Exercise 5 

Translating Needs to Objectives Hierarchies 



Part A. Translating Expressed/Felt Needs Into Macro Needs 

1 . On line 1 at the bottom of the attached hierarchy, write a problem or need identified in the Adams County Case Study . 
This should be a **felt need," and should be expressed in terms of feelings of inadequacy or concern. 

2. On line 2a, write an educational need that includes the felt need stated at the bottom of the hierarchy, and that could be 
met with a short educational program. Continue up the hierarchy (2b through 2e), writing needs that are more complex, 
subsume the one below, and take more implementation time. Needs should require continuous programming as you near 
the top of the hierarchy. 

3. At the top of the hierarchy (line 3), write a broad problem area or issue (macro need) that expresses all needs listed 
below in the hierdrchy and would either take several years to implement in the resulting program, or would probably 
always be a need. 



Macro 3. 
Need: 



Micro 2e 
Need: 



Micro 2d 
Need: 



Micro 2c 
Need: 



Micro 2b 
Need: 



Micro 2a 
Need: 



Felt 1. 
Need: 
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Example: Farm Family Financial i-lanning 

Macro 3. Farm fa milies need a strategic financial plan for meeting larm, home, and family goals. 
Need 



Macro 2e. 
Need 




i 



Farm families need to learn to set reajtstic goalsyor farm, home, and family 



Micro 
Need 



2d Farm families need to know about alteyiatives for management, marketing, and nonagricultural income. 



Micro 
Need 



lilies x^tK 



L 



2c. Farm families ^eed to know how to develop financial statements. 



Micro 2b. 
Need 



Farm fa/nilies need to learn how to keep accurate and useful records.\ 



Micro 2a. 
Need 



Farm families need to be aware that financial planning is helpful. 



7 



Felt 

Need 



1- / Farm families need to know how to increase income and reduce debt. 



9 
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Part B: Translating Macro Needs Into Macro Objectives 

Perform this exercise as a continuation of * Translating Expressed/Felt Needs into Macro Needs. ' ' In the same gronps (or 
individually) perform the following tasks. 

1 . Write an objective at the top of the attached hierarchy that expresses the macro need at the top or the needs hierarchy. 



2. Develop similar objectives for each of the needs expressed m 2a through 2e of the needs hierarchy. Write these objec- 
tives in the corresponding position on the objectives hierarchy. 



3. Do your objectives include the qualities of measurable objectives described in the excercise on writing objectives. List 
the strengths and weaknesses of your objectives. 



Macro 1. 
Objective: 



Micro 2e« 
Objective: 



Micro 2d« 
Objective: 



Micro 2c. 
Objective: 



Micro 2b. 
Objective: 



Micro 2a. 
Objective: 



Felt 3. 
Need: 




^50 
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Example: Farm Family Financial Planning 



wlacro 1. (number) farm families will develop a s trategic financial plan for meeting farm, 

Objective 

household, and fiAnly goals. 



^'^^^0 2e (number) farm families will set financj^al goals for farm, household, and family 

Objective 

(based on fmanc/Jal statements an\ alternatives). 



Micro 2d 
Objective 



Micro 2c 
Objective 



Micro 2b 
Objective 




^^"^^^ 2a Farm fai/ ilies will become aware of other families that have benefited Irom financial plaVine 
Objective ^ — - ^ — 



3' / Farm families need to know how to increase income and reduce debt 

Need 



2r ^ 
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Exercise 6 

Designing Change (Educational) Strategies 



1 . From the objectives hierarchy your group developed in Exercise 5 , choose and list, in sequential order, two micro- 
objectives that you have considered. Attainment of the first should be necessaiy before the second can be achieved. Sug- 
gest a wide variety of learning activities for each objective. 



2. How would you decide which learning activities are most appropriate? 



3. Describe the general **life-style** of the target oub!ic(s) identified to receive the programs developed from the hierar- 
chy. How would you learn more about their life-^ yles? 
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4. What obstacles (monetary, transportation, time, limited public communications access, lack of motivation, resistance to 
learning, or others) would you expect the target publics for your program to have? 



5. How long would you estimate that it will take for the clientele to implement or achieve the objectives? 



6. Based on the foregoing analysis, what general strategies (statements) are needed to guide the selection of learning ac- 
tivities appropriate for the target public(s)? 



7. What outcomes or indicators of change do you think will be appropriate to use for evaluation? 



2rr 
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Exercise 7 

Learning Activities Selection Criteria 



Choose a micro objective (teaching-learning) from the hierarchy you developed in Exercise 5. Determine the relevant 
characteristics of the following: 

1 . Learners: Who are the learners (target publics)? What personal characteristics, such as learning styles, physical 
ability, readiness to learn, and levels of proficiency, do they have? 



2. Educator: Who is the best educator fo this situation? an Extension educator? an Extension specialist? an Extension 
volunteer? Another resource person? What knowledge, attitudes, skills, or values should the Extension educator possess 
that coui 1 be helpful? 



3. Context: What socioeconomic factors are present in the environment that could affect learning? What barriers to learn- 
ing exist? Are there opportunities for learning? 



4. Content: What is the content? Is the content to be learned considered to be knowledge, understanding, a skill, an at- 
titude, a value, an interest, or a combination of two or more? Is the content drawn from a single discipline, or is it interdis- 
ciplinary in nature? Which disciplines? 
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Exercise 8 

Designing Learning Activities 



Procedure 

Design an activity and support materials for the teaching-learning objective analyzed in Exercise 7. Using the guide sheets 
provided, or your own experiences, choose activities and materials that are appropriate for learner characteristics, 
educator qualities, context, content, and the following: 

1 . Give a rationale for how is activity will ^'uild onto meeting previous objectives in your hierarchy, and prepare the 
learners for attaining more cjmplex objectives. 



2. How will the activity keep the learners motivated? How will the activity help them to be self-directed in future learning 
efforts? 



3. How will the learners know if they are performing adequately? 



4. How will the learners practice what they have learned? 
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5. How will the learners be able to transfer their skills to other situations? 



6. How will the learners know they are performing adequately when they apply the knowledge or skills in real situations? 



7. What are indicators that the expected outcomes of this learning activity occurred? 



2 c/ (0 
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Help Sheet 1 for Exercise 8 



Matching Techniques tc Desired Outcomes 



Type of Outcome 

Knowledge 

(Generalizations about learning activities; internalization 
of information) 

Understanding 

(Application of information and generalizations) 



Skills 

(Incorporation of new ways of performing through prac- 
tice) 

Attitudes 

(Adoption of new feelings through experiencing greater 
success with them than with old) 

Values 

(The adoption and priority arrangement of beliefs) 



Interests 

(Satisfying exposure to new activities) 



Most Appropriate Tecliniques 

Lecture, television, debate, dialogue, symposium, panel, 
group interview, colloquy, motion picture, slide film, 
recording, book-based discussion, reading. 

Audience participation, demonstration, motion picture, 
dramatization, Socratic discussion, problem-solving discus- 
sion, case discussion, critical-incident process, case 
method, games. 

Role-playing, in-basket exercises, games, action mazes, 
participative cases, T-Group, nonverbal exercises, skill 
practice exercises, drill, coaching. 

Experience-sharing discussion, group-centered discussion, 
role-playing, critical-incident process, case method, 
^an)es, participative cases, T-Group, nonverbal exercises. 

Television, lecture (sermon), debate, dialogue, sym- 
posium, colloquy, motion picture, dramatization, guided 
discussion, experience-sharing discussion, role-playing, 
critical-incident process, games, T-Group. 

Television, demonstration, motion picture, slide film, 
dramatization, experience-sharing discussion, exhibits, 
trips, nonverbal exercises. 

-Adapted from Knowles (1970, p.294) 
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Help Sheet 2 for Exercise 8 



Various Types of Learning Activities 



Individual 

Coaching (field setting) 
Computer-assisted 
Correspondence (home-study) 
Reading (newsletter, manual) 
Planned project 
Television course 
Tutoring (practice setting) 

Large Groups 

Lecture 
Panel 
Debate 

Forum (total group discussion) 

Community 

Community survey 
Field trip 

Community problem-solving projects 

Types of Educational Materials 

Print: Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, news articles, and others. 
Audio: Radio, records, and tapes. 
Visual: Slides, overheads, graphics. 

Audiovisuals: Slide-tape sets, videotapes, television, computer, skits. 
Simulations: Worksheets, games, computer, role-plays. 
Examples: Demonstrations, models, specimens. 



—Adapted from Knox (1986) 




Small Groups 

Discussion (idea exchange) 
Seminar (expertise or report exchange) 
Case analysis 
Simulation 
Demonstration 



Organizational 

Self-study (of organization) 
Work-team sessions (quality circles) 
Action learning (action research, evaluate planned projecl 
as it is implemented) 
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Ex< rcise 9 

Identifying the Levels of Evidence— A Matching Exercire 
Instructions: 



Followi'ig is a list of words often used to describe the outcomes or results of Extension programs. In the space provided, 
place the number of the appropriate leve^ of evidence. Circle any items that can be used as indicators for the planned 
program based on the Adams County, USA, case study. List any other items that could be used as indicators for the case 
study program, and determine the appropriate level of evidence. 

Example: LSkiW acquired. This refers to a change in skill level #5. 



Possible Results 

Volunteer time 

Meetings conducted 

Recommended procedures used 

^Fuel saved 

^Officials trained 

.4-H membership increased 

^Water quality improved 

^Net income increased 

Expectations met 

Newsletters prepared 

Dollars saved 

Leadership skills improved 

People attending 

^_Community approval given 

Interest in program increased 

Received gardening information 

Use farm management records 

^Dairymen's improvement of equipment 



Level of Evidence 
1 . Inputs: The resources put into an Extension program. 



2. Activities: Refer to Extension procedures, methods, 
meetings. 



3 People involvemt.it: Includes the number of program 
participants and their characteristics. 



4. Reactions: Refer to participants' degree of interest, ap- 
proval, or support. 



5. KASA change: Refers to shifts in clientele knowledge, 
attitudes, skills, and aspirations. 



6. Practice change: Refers to whether or not program par- 
ticipants use what they have learned; emphasis is on ap- 
plication. 



7. End Results: The consequence of clientele practice 
change. 
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Exercise 10 
Designing Evaiuatio'Ta 



1, Why would you evaluate the program you have described in the Adams County, USA, case study? 



2, Who would be involved in the evaluation efforts, and at what level would they operate? 



3. What levels of evidence and change would you seek? Name two or three expected outcomes and match them to program 
inputs. 
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4. How could you collect data? What analyses would you use? Who would collect data, and on what schedule? 



5. Name several uses of evaluation results. State your opinion as to the impcrtance/relevance of each use. Who would find 
this information useful? Why? 



6. How will this information be used for organizational renewal purposes? What changes might be recommended in the 
way Extension is organized, or the way Extension operates? 



7. How will this information be used to increase financial and political support for the organization? 



ERIC 
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Exercise 11 
Reporting Programs 

Questions to Consider 

1. How was the program planned? What was the need? Who was involved in planning? What target public(s) was this 
program intended to help? How? 



2, What are the objectives of the program? What are the intended outcomes or benefits to society? What macro need or 
issue is being addressed if this micro need is met? 



3. What was tne program design? What activities did it involve? What community resources were used? Who helped with 
the program? Who benefited from being involved with the program? 
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4. Who has benefited from the outcome or results of the program? How do you know? How was the program evaluated? 



5. Why should this program continue to be ^nded? Or, why should f ^:.Us be allocated? For wha: specific purposes should 
funds be allocated? 



• 
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Exercise 12 

Accountability to Relevg^nt Groups 



Who is asking what questions of Extension? What types of informaiion would each audience require? In the appropriate 
block, give examples of types of information required by each user. 



Type of Information 



Users of 
Information 


Input 

(quantified) 


AcxWitles 


People 
invclvment 


Reaotlons 


KASA 


Practice 
chanae 


End results 

U\*\Jit\JllU\f Cll lU 

social (quantified) 


Local 
Extanslon 
adminis- 
trators 
















District 
Extension 

CSUIIII 1119- 

trators 
















State 

adminis- 
trators 
















advisory 
groups 
















State 

advisory 

groups 
















Other 
support 
groups 
(associations, 
councils, etc.) 
















Local 

government 
officials 
















State 

government 
otticiais 
















State budget 
planners 

















Stat e/fede rat 
auditors 
















State 

Extension 

specialists 
















State 
Extension 
evaluation 
staff 
















Academic 
deans 
















University 
presidents 
















USDA 
















International 
groups 
















Yourself 
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Help Sheet for Use by Participants in Their Own Work Places 



Suggested Questions for Inquiry About the Extension Education Process 

Note: Relate all questions in this exercise specifically to your county or area of responsibility. 
The Planning Subprocess 

1 . What is the philosophy/mission of your organization? 



2. Based on your assessment, indicate the extent to which this philosophy has been communicated and is understood by all 
the members of the organization. How 15 the philosophy of the organization exemplified in the day-to-day activities of the 
members of the organization? 



3. What are the educational macro objectives of your organization? What is the origin of these macro objectives? Are they 
inferred, or stated in writing? 



4. Are these macro objectives the focus of the activities of the organization's staff? How do these objectives function in 
determining ihe allocation and organization of staff resources? 



5. What is your impression of how well these macro objectives are understood by staff members at all levels of your or- 
ganization? 
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6. What are the major job groups in your organization? How are these job groups related to the mission and objectives of 
your organization? Are written job descriptions provided in your organization? 



7. Can you discern the line-staff relationships of job groups in your organization? 



8. Are there clearly defined policies to guide the programmatic efforts of the staff? Are these policies related to the mission 
and macro objectives of the organization? 



9. Characterize and evaluate the effectiveness of the supervisory-management system of your organization. Is this manage- 
ment system contributing to the accomplishment of the organization's objectives? How effectively is management ac- 
complishing the following ftmctions: 

• Recruitment and selection of staff, 
•Supervision of staff, 

• Staff development, and 

• Evaluating and being accountable for the programmatic efforts of the staff. 



10. Is there a specified system to guide staff efforts in planning, designing and implementing, and evaluating and account- 
ing for educational program s for adults? Ho^^ extensive is the understanding and commitment of the staff to the defined 
programming system of the organization? \Vh at evidence is there of the existence of such a system? What evidence is tnere 
of the extent to which this programming sv^tcm is understood and being used by the major job groups in the organization? 



38 
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1 1 . What is the mechanism whereby your organizatiun is continually changing to maintain its relevance in a fluid and 
dynamic environment? 



12. What strategies does your organization use to interface with its client groups? How has your organization defined the 
ooundaries of the client groups that it is trying to reach? What efforts have been made to rank these client groups in terms 
of priority, as inferred by the mission/philosophy and macro objectives of the organization? 



13. Describe the procedures used by your organization in studying, analyzing, and mapping the target publics of your or- 
ganization. 



14. Has your organization delineated and identified the leaders (formal and nonformal) of each of its target publics? Are 
these leaders being used by your organization to help define the educational needs of the client groups they represent? 



15. What strategies/methods are being used by your organization to interface with the leaders of targeted publics? 



16. How are the educational needs of each target public defined? How are these needs assigned priority by your organiza- 
tion? 
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The Program Design and Implementation Subprocess 

I . Does your organization, institution, or agency have a long-range program? Is the long-range program proiected tor 5 
two-year, five-year, or a longer period of time? 



2. What is the ,..esis of the long-range program? Who was involved in developing the program? Howwere micro needs 
translated into macro needs? 



3. Describe the long-range program in terms of its macro needs, macro objectives, learning strategies and methods, and 
plans for evaluation. What are the macro objectives that are included in the planned program? 



4. How well is the long- range program understood by the administrators, middle managers, and teaching faculty of your 
organization? 



5. To what extent are professional perso.is in your organization following or using the long-range program in the conauct 
of their daily, weekly, and monthly program activities? 



6. Has a copy of the long-range planned program been shared with your organization's volunteer leadership and con- 
stituency? 



2C 
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7. Has your organization developed a strategy for implementing the planned program? Is your organization using a plan of 
action or a sequential series of instruciional units? 



8. Briefly describe the relationship and linkage between each of the following: 



Planned Program 

Macro needs 



Plan of Action 

Micro needs 



Macro objectives 



Micro objectives 



Change strategies 



Learning activities 



Evaluation of planned program 



Evaluation of plans of action 



9. Can you discern a relationship between the planned program and the plans of action? 



10. How is your organization marketing its plan(s) of action? Describe the strategies being used. Who are the relevant 
publics? How effective is the marketing plan? 
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11. How are human and material resources being generated by > jur organization in implementing its plan(s) of action? 
Does your organization have a plan for recruiting, selecting, training, and supervising volunteer leaders? 



12. How is your organization monitoring the action part of the teaching-learning transactional process? How often are 
volunteer leaders and other program personnel observed by the teaching faculty? Is there a plan for helping leaders and 
processing the feedback that they provide? 



13. Is the feedback, or suggestions obtained from the teachers/volunteers and other persons, used in revising or redirecting 
plans of action? 



The Evaluation and Accountability Subprocess 

1. Are the objectives of the planned program and plan(s) of action of your organization clearly defined? 



2. Has an '*brt been made by your organization to specify the evidence that will need to be collected with regard to each 
objective of the planned program and plan(s) of action? 
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3. Is the evidence specified for several sequential plan of action objectives additive in nature? 



4. Are valid and reliable instruments being used by your organization to collect evidence in an orderly manner? 



5 . To what extent is your organization making an effort to assess the learning activities in its plan(s) of action? 



6. Is your organization using an orderly and understandable method(s) for reporting its program results to its publics? 



7. Is there evidence to indicate that your organization is using its program results to modify or make adjustments in its 
plan(s) of action and planned program? 
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Exercise 13 

Evaluation of lUlodule Experiences 



Directions: Using the rating scale, SA = strongly agree; A = agree; U = undecided; D = disagree; and SD = strongly 
disagree, circle the response that most nearly expresses your feelings about the following statements 

Unit I 



1 . Understanding the learner is essential to the Extension education process. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


2. Understanding the context in which learning occurs is essential to the Extension education process. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


3. The Extension educator has important impacts on the learning context. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


4. The cor jnt to be provided in an Extension program is determined by the Extension educator. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


5. Organizational renewal is a result o^ continuous involvement of people in planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SP 


Unit 11 












6. Extension's publics are defined by the needs and issues that can be addressed with 
Extension's educational resources. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


7. Leaders of Extension's publics can provide assistance in assessing needs and issues. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


8. Motivation for learning is based on the Extension educator's convincing attitude. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


^. Learners know what they want to accomplish through learning. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


10. Extension educators can help learners id.2ntify what they need to learn to 
accomplish their goals. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Unit in 












1 1 . Plans of work should help the Extension educator be effective and efficient. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


12. Objectives help to guide program design, implementation, and evaluation. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


13. Objectives can express behavioral changes that cannot be measured. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


14. Implementation of objectives in a sequenced hierarchy helps learners to accomplish 
goals and avoid failure. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


15. Strategies are plans for implementing objectives that are based in 
information revealed through situational analysis. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


Unit IV 












16. People's decisions to become involved in Extension programs are influenced 
by situational factors. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


17. The best environment for motivating all learners is the group workshop. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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18. Learners have needs to learn certain content, but also have preferences for how 



they want to learn. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


19. Using a variety of methods can help people to be more comfortable learning and 
to acquire new ways of learning. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


20. Design of learning activities will be more effective if strategies based 
on the learners needs and preferences are used for designing them. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


UnitV 












21 . Behavioral changes in the learner can only be inferred; they cannot be assessed. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


22. Learner changes can be evaluated at different levels. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


23. If positive behavioral change, based on needs is not occurring, program 
adjustment/organizational renewal should occur. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


24. Different sources of evidence are used for different purposes. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


25. Evaluations provide acccntability data. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Unit VI 












26. Extension is accountable to learners, its publics, funding groups, parent 
organizations, and legislative bodies. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


27. Gioups to which Extension is responsible may need different types of information. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


28. Extension should help people to be self-directed learners. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


29. Extension educators should depend entirely on staff development specialists 
for their professional improvement. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


30. The Extension education process should help both learners and the Extension organization 
to be involved in a continual process of positi.e change. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 
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instructional Aids for Module 2 



The following instructional aids, developed to ac>;ompany Module 2, are provided to as- 
sist workshop leaders in conducting effective learning experiences, i iu^Sv materials are 
referred to in the Leader's Guide and elsewhere in this Mc Jule. They are lis.^d here by 
the unit in which they are used. V^orkshop leaders may find this checklist helpful in ensur- 
ing that all necessary materials ar'* on hand before presenting this Module. 

The instructional aids include masters from which transparencies can be made using 
whatever type of equipment is available locally. Tips on producing transparencies are 
gi* ^n on the following page. 



Unit L Adult Education Principles and Organiza tional Renewal 

Slide-Tape Sel: **Nature, Structure, and Function of ihe Extension Education Process'' 

Videotape: ** A Conceptual Programming Model, Part T' 

Publication: **Fublic Policy Education,*' by R. Barrows 

Publication: **Public Policy Education in Extension Home Economic?" 

Unit IL Planning; Linking the Organization With its Publics 

Videotape: **Linking Wiui Relevant Groups" 

Unit III. Designing the Planned Program 

Transparency 1: Purpose of Developing Objectives 
Transparency 2: Objectives Reflect: 
Transparency 3: Objectives Relate t^ Situation Statements 
Transparency 4: Objectives Reflect the **Leurning Gap" 
Transparency 5: Objectives Use Situational Analysis 
Transparency 6: Educational Objectives Are: 
Transparency 7: Management Objectives Are: 

Videotape: **A Conceptual Piogramming Model, Part 11" 

Reprint: i uges 26-J,i from Connections 

Unit IV. implementing the Planned Program 

Transparency 8: Print 
Transparency 9: Aural 
Tran<;parency 10: Interactive 
Tra'.ispareiicy 1 1 : Visual 
Transp" cy 12: Haptic 
Transparency 13: Kinesthetic 
Transparency 14: Olfactory 
Transparency 15: Cognitive 



continued 
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" V nsparency 16: Social 
I ransparency 17: Em tional 
Transparency 18: Perceptual 

Slide-Tape Set: "Action Strategies'' 
UnitV. Evaluation 



Videotape: **A Conceptual Programming Model, Part IIP 
Unit VI. Accountability 



No instructional aids. 



Making Overhead 

Trr isparencies From the 

Transparency Masters 



Provided with this module are masters 
for making transparencies to be used 
with an overhead projector. The 
transparencies can be made in one of 
three ways. 

{Method 1 * Yhermal Process 

One of th<; quickest ways to ma^^e over- 
head transparencies is with a Tnermofax 
copier or similar thermal machine 
designed for this purpose. The masters 
themselves, however, cannot be run 
through the Thermofax. Start by making 
good quality copies of the masters on an 
office copier. Then lay a piece of thermal 
transparency film on top of the copy and 
run the two sheetf th»-ough the Thrr- 
mofax machine together. {Do not use 
acetate; it will melt and destroy your 
copier.) The resulting positive 
transparency can be placed in a 
cardboard frame for durability. By using 
different types of film, transparencies of 
various colors can be made. 

Method 2: Diaio Process 

As in making transparencies by the Ther- 
mofax method, the first step in the diazo 
process is to make a high-quality copy of 
the transparency master. For this 
process, however, the copy must be 
translucent or transparent. The copy is 



2v 



placed onto a piece of diazo film and ex- 
posed in a special I'.ght box with an 
ultraviolet light source. After the proper 
exposure interval, the film is removed 
and processed in ajar of ammonia vapor. 
The completed film can be mounted in a 
cardboard frame. The color can be varied 
by using different types of diazo film. 

Method 3: Film Negative P**' .; ss 

This process requires the use i:^ 
darkroom and a copy camera capable of 
handling large originals and negatives. 
No prelimir -f copying of the 
transparency master's is necessary. The 
masters themselves are photographed on 
8 1/2 -by-1 1-inch high-contrast line film 
at fall size using the copy camera. After 
the film negative has been processed, the 
image will appear as clear areas on a 
black background. The negative can be 
mounted in a cardboard frame and used 
to project a white image on a black back- 
ground or backed with an adhesive gel 
such as Project-O-Film to produce a 
colored image. This approach is ideal for 
situations in which the image is to be 
revealed one part at a time during projec- 
tion, opaque flaps can be taped to the 
frame to cover the various parts of the 
ihiage and turned back one at a time. 



6' 
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PUBLIC POLICY EDUCATION: 

KEY CONCEPTS AND METHODS 



V 



Public policy education is an extension 
program that applies the knowledge of 
the university to public issues and 
educates citizens to enable them to make 
better-informed policy choices. 

Public policy education is not new for 
Extension. At least as early as the 1920s 
extension educators were working with 
rural peopie on land use policy. Over the 
past six decades many cf the policy 
issues have changed, but some have re- 
mained remarkably the same. Rural land 
use, taxation, management of public 
lands, local economic development 
policy, agricultural policy and many 
other public issues have been with us for 
many decades. To this list we could add 
programs on nutrition and health policy, 
many issues involving social welfare, 
poverty, employment and a myriad of 
environmental policy concerns. Some of 
the methods of extension educators are 
new, such as the Educational Telephone 
Network, public television, or the 
statewide computer communications net- 
work. However, some meinods are still 
the same— a county agent, a state 
specialist, so.ne farmers and other local 
citizens meet in the town hall in the dead 
of winter to discuss some major issue 
facing the town, the county, the sta^e or 
the nation. 

The need for policy education and the 
public's demand for information on 
public issues is probably greater today 
than anytime in the past. Changes in 
communication technology have made 
people much more aware of what is hap- 
pening outside their local area, and how 
they are affe'^ted by changes in the stat^ 
capital, the national economy or infir- 
national trade. Citizens are also much 
more aware of the environmental im- 
pacts of activities such as manufactur- 



ing, forestry or agriculture. Finally, 
local, state and federal governments 
have assumed a much greater role in 
matters such as managing the economy, 
protecting .ne public health and social 
welfare and improving the quality of the 
en'/ironii>ent. People are increasingly 
interested in public policy issues and the 
activities of government. 




The combination of changes has trans- 
formed agricultural agents, home 
economists, resource agents, dairy ex- 
P-Js and most other extension county 
agents and state specialists into de facto 
public policy educators, A few years ago 
most activities of extension agents and 
specialists might hr^ve been viewed as 
"giving technical advice." Today many 
of these same activities are viewed as 
statements on public policy issues. For 
example, an agricultural agent recom- 
mending a pesticide to a potato farmer 
can hardly afford to be aiaware of the 
policy debate concerning the use of cer- 
tain pesticides and environmental protec- 
tion. The agent's "technical" advice, 
esnecially if he expands his efforts to in- 
Ciude a public defense of farm 
chemicals, will be viewed by many 
(perhaps even a majority) as equivalent 
to taking a policy position against en- 
vironmental protection. Extension agents 



,„l fORlM CROP l^^* 



These old bulletins are 
one example of Exten- 
sion's long tradition of 
dealing with public 
policy education. 



* SevcittI j/cople have contribucd to the ideas in this bulletin. Glen Pulver and Bill Saupe, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, and Steve Bom, Bud Jordahl and John Roberts, Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning, University of Wisconsin-Extension, provided some very thoughtful comments on an 
earlier draft. Larry Libby. Michigan State University. Vem House, Montana State University, and Barry 
Flinchuaugh, Kansas State University, also made several good suggestions for improv^'ng the manuf npt. 
Rusty Roland, Cornell University, provided several additional references and other conrni^nts. The 1 
author is responsible for any and all crors of fact or interpretation. 
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and specialists must be aware that at 
ler^t part of their work involves public 
policy issues. Almost all Extension 
agents and specialists are involved in 
policy, even if they do not realize it, and 
regardless of whether they like it or not.^ 

Extension's opportunity, or obligation, 
to educate the public on the major 
public policy issues of our day is the 
subject of this publication. The 
philosophical basis for Extension in- 
volvement will be very briefly reviewed. 
To be successful in public policy educa- 
tion^ the educator must hold certain 
values, and these will be ver> quickly 
discussed. Some organizational 
issues— prerequisites for successful in- 
volvement-will be briefly explored. The 
questions of what issues to choose, when 
to teach, whom to teach and bow to 
teach will be discussed. The purpose of 



the entire publication is to si.'muhte 
thought and discussion on the oppor- 
tunities and pitfalls inherent in public 
policy education and some of the prac- 
tical issues involved in conducting policy 
education programs.^ 



Even a highly tech- 
nical subject may in- 
volve policy issues best 
handled in a public 
policy education 
framework. 




PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS FOR EXTENSION 
PUBLIC POLICY EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 



Public policy education rests on a 
specific concept of the Land Grant 
University and its role in a democratic 
society. The Land Grant University in 
general, and Extension in particular, iS 
concerned with the problems of people 
and is committed to using the knowledge 
of the University of improve the quality 
of life for the people of the state. Lest 
we think of Ext*insion*s mission too nar- 



rowly, it is useful to recall the 1915 state- 
ment of Chairman Butterfield of the 
original Land Grant Committee on Ex- 
tension: "It will give farmers light upon 
taxation as well as upon tree pruning. 
The rural school will have as much at- 
tention as corn breeding. . .""^ In many 
states this tradition has been upheld for 
many decades. 



2 Vem House brought to my attention a very similar argument by James Hildreth of the Farm Founda- 
tion: "All education, in one way or another involves public policy issues. This statement has become 
more clear in -ecent years. Many of the tonics which used to be considered objective technical suoject 
matter ar ^ nov policy issues. . . Thus, whether you want to be in public policy education or not, you 
are.** James R. Hildreth "Why Do Policy Education" in Proceedings of the Southern Regional Public 
Policy Education Workshop. J.B. Williams, cd., Southern Rural Development Center, Mississippi, 
April, 1980. 



^ For a thorough discussion of these issues and some examples of public policy education piograms, see 
Verne M. House, Shaping Public Policy: The Educator's Role, Westridge Publishing, P.O. Box 310, 
Bozeman, Monte na, 1981. 



< Quoted in R.L. Reeder, "Rethinking Public Policy Education** Journal of Extension, Spring. 1970, p. 
18. 
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Public policy education is also based on 
a pluralist view of the democratic 
political process in which there are 
numerouf individual interests and in- 
terest groups and many decision-i >akers 
with potentially conflicting interests in 
the various branches of government. 
Public policy decisions are viewed as 
compromises among these divergent in- 
terests. This is an extremely important 
concept because it implies that there is 
no single public interest and no optimal 
policy choice. The fact that there is 
debate means that the perceived interests 
of different groups conflict, gi ng rise 
to the policy issue. Any solution or 
resolution of the debate will favor some 
groups and hurt (or not help) others.^ 
Scientific knowledge, the wisdom of the 
•miversity, cannot be used to determine 
the ''correct*' policy choice for society 
because science cannot supply the vaJue 
judgement that ranks the interests of one 
group as mere important than the in- 
terests of others. This phi?.>sophical posi- 
tion will have important implications for 
teaching methods, discussed below. 

Finally, public policy education is based 
on a philosphical concept of the value of 
public participation in governmental 
decisions. It is assumed that if the demo- 
cratic process is to function effectively, 
the citizenry must be well-informed of 
the major issues of the day, and must 
have the opportunity to participate in 
the decision-making process. These ideas 
did not originate with Extension. Plato 
argued that education was the key to 
developing good policy and social condi- 
tions in his ideal Greek city-itate. 
Thomas Jeffercon placed great faith in 
••ucation and the importance of a well- 
educated and well-informed citizenry as 
the basis for representative democracy.* 



THE EDUCATOR'S VALUES 

To be effective in public policy educa- 
tion, the educator must operate on the 
basis of certain values and beliefs about 
human behavior, the democratic process 
and the role of education in a free socie- 
ty. The educator may recognize these 
values explicitly, or the values and 
beliefs may simply be implicit in his 
actions. 

Enlightened Seff-I. terest. First, the edu- 
cator must be willing to believe that 
enlightened self-interest is a reasonable 
guide to individual behavior. The edu- 
cator must believe that individuals 
generally know when they are better or 
worse off, are able to use whatever 
knowledge they have to decide which 
courses of action are most likely to leave 
them better off, and are willing to try to 
act accordingly. Enlightened self-interest 
is most effective in guiding behavior if 
individuals have sufficient knowledge of 
current conditions and the consequences 
of various possible changes— precisely 
the type of information provided in a 
good public policy education program. 
The enlightened self-interest umption 
she :i1q not be too difficult for most edu- 
cators to accept. 



A public policy educa- 
tion can^xdgn must be 
objective and as un- 
biased as possible. But 
it wiil rarefy be pofM- 
caily neutral 




Occasionally a policy issue wiil arise in which all groups could be made better off by some pa*^,/ . j 
policy choice. Conflia occuts either because the participants in the debate are not aware of t:*^ • option 
or because one or more of the groups favor an alternative that would make them even better-off, but 
that would hurt other groups (or benefit them much less), compared to the alternative in which all 
groups would benefit. 



•One ^f Jefferson^s most widely quoted statements on education is contained in a letter to William Jarvis, 
September 28, 1820, in which Jefferson wrote: **I know or no safe depository of the ultiinate powers of 
the society but the people themselves; and if we think 'hem not enlightened enough to exercise their con- 
trol with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not tc take it from them, but to inform their discretion 
by education.** 



Enlightened self-interest does not mean 
that people are totally selfish. In fact, 
some amount of benevolence, trust and 
respect for the rights of others is 
necessary for any society to survive. For 
the policy educator, believing in the 
principle of enlightened self-interest 
simply means believing that people have 
the basic intelligence or common sense 
to be able to identify the best policy 
alternative, where each individual 
defines "best" in terms of his own 
preferences. Sometimes an individual's 
policy choice may be dictated strictly by 
his own narrow economic interest. At 
other times individuals may favor a 
policy because they believe it is best for 
society or morally right, even though 
their own interest would be harmed if 
the policy were adopted. In the end, a 
belief in enlightened self-interest reduces 
to the proposition that individuals know 
their own preferences and are able to 
make judgements about which policies 
will have results that are most in accord 
with their own preferences— or at least 
that individuals are able to make these 
judgements for themselves better than 
anyone else could make the judgements 
for them. In this scheme, knowledge of 
policy alternatives and consequ .ices is 
absolutely essential for intelligent choice, 
and this is the pu.ijose of public policy 
education. 

Democratic Process. A second necessary 
belief for the public policy educator is 
that the democratic process is a 



reasonable way to make decisions when 
not all parties are agreed on the most 
preferable course of action. Public 
policy education is based on the assump* 
tion that a well-informed citizenry is 
crucial V 'le democratic process and 
that the Democratic process is a 
reasonable means of making decisions 
about matters in which the interests of 
various groups in society conflict. 
Although most educators subscribe to 
thes? beliefs, it is certainly legitimate to 
raise questions about whose interests are 
served by the political process and 
whether all interests are fairly 
represented.^ 

Actually, the public policy educator does 
not need to subscribe to the belief that 
the current version of the democratic 
procei. • In the local community or state 
works perfectly. All that is necessary is 
the belief that the democratic process is 
a more reasonable means of making 
decisions than administrative fiat or the 
dictates of a single individual. 

Most important, the educator must 
believe that (s)he does not possess the 
wisdom to always make the right choice 
for society. The public policy educator 
must value highly the right of ind. viduals 
to make their own choices. In the end, 
(s)he must have some faith that a well- 
informed citizenry and the democratic 
process will produce a choice that is 
right for society, or nt least produce a 
right choice more often than any other 
decision-making method. 



PRACTICAL CONCERNS 



If the educator's personal values are con- 
sistent with the philosophy outlined 
above, then it is appropriate to shift at- 
tention to more practical questions 
about beginning a public policy educa- 
tion program. There are a few pre- 
requisites for a successful program. 
Assuming these prerequisites are met, 
the ftoucator must ask: "Ho'v do I know 
what issues to tackle? How do I know 



wf"^^^ to plan and when to teach? Whom 
do J teach?" These more practical con- 
cerns are the subject of this section. 

PREREQUISITES 

There are a few simple prerequisites for 
a successful public poiicy education pro- 
gram. These are necccsary conditions for 
success, but not in themselves sufficient. 
Without these a program is likely to fail. 



^ James Laue has argued that if ccnaln groups are not properly represented in the current version of the 
democratic process, Extension should make a special effort to include these groups in its educational 
programs. This point will be discussed late* in this publication. (See James Laue **Value-Free, Objective 
Educators- in Coping With Conflict, North Central Regional Center for Rural Development, Iowa State 
Univwity, 1979. 
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but meeting these conditions does not 
guarantee success. The prerequisites in- 
volve conflict, institutional support and 
information. 

Conflict. Public policy education deals 
with issues that are controversial. A 
decision that is to be made by govern- 
ment becomes a policy issue precisely 
because there is controversy, a conflict 
among individuals and groups about the 
best course of action to pursue. For ex- 
ample, a decision to take bids on har- 
vesting part of a state forest is usually 
not controversial— it is not a policy 
issue. But when certain individuals and 
groups object to timber harvest in a cer- 
tain area because it destroys scenery and 
wilderness, then the matter may become 
a policy issue of some importance to 
county government. If there is no con- 
troversy, no conflict, there is no policy 
issue. So by definition, policy education 
deals with public questions or decisions 
over which of these are disagreements 
and conflicting interests. No matter how 
objective the public policy educational 
program, it is likely that some in- 
dividuals or groups will object to the ef- 
fort, if for no other reason than that the 
educational program makes the issue 
more visible. Besides, even absolutely 
factual information is rarely politically 
neutral. 

3upport. Extension as an organization 
must be willing, and able, to withstand 
the controversy and criticism that even 
the best public policy education project 
may create.® Past experience suggests 
that there is strong support for public 
policy education among the leaders of 
Extension, and that Extension admini- 
strators will support county agenda and 
state specialists if a good educational 
program draws fire in the political arena. 

Because public policy education can be 
controversial, it pays to establish a good 
foundation for the program both within 
Extension and among outside groups. At 
the state level, this means informing Ex- 



tension administrators and colleagues 
that a program is being planned. Even 
for the most independent state specialists 
that is not a particularly odious require- 
ment and in fact will usually occur 
without too much conscious effort. 

For county extension agents, in addition 
to informing colleagues and admini- 
strators, the support of the county 
board's agriculture and extension educa- 
tion committee is extremely important. 
Experienced agents ijre usually experts in 
involving their committee members in 
policy education programs. Generally it 
is easier to obtain support if committee 
members understand the basic 
philosophy of public policy education 
before any specific issue arises. In many 
counties Extension has a long history of 
involvement in public policy education 
and it may be relatively easy to obtain 
committee support. In other counties it 
may be much more difficult to convince 
the committee members that Extension 
has a legitimate role in dealing with 
policy issues. 

Information. A second step in building a 
good foundation for a policy education 
program is to inform key individuals and 
groups on all sides of the issue that an 
educational program is being planned. 
In fact, many extension progran m 
policy education evolve because state 
specialists and county agents are already 
interacting with various groups and in- 
dividuals with an interest in the policy 
issue. Again, it will be very easy and 
natural to inform the various interests 
that a program is planned. The broader 
the audience and the more widespread 
the interest in the policy issue, the more 
important it becomes to touch base with 
all the relevant interests. For example, if 
the audience is the voting public, the 
issue is a state tax limitation referendum, 
and the mass media will be used to dis- 
seminate information, it may be quite 
important to touch base with all the ma- 
jor interests before beginning. On the 



C^Ron Powers, oarrcntly associaic Extension Director in Iowa, has argued that Extension really has little 
choice in the i. atter: "My own view is that an extension system that purposefully avoid issues and arenas 
where conflict < xists is doomed to mediocrity. . .viable, growing organizations must serve emerging 
needs and issue, and incur some risk because the alternative of being 'safe* is, in reality, also 'risky.* 
Ronald C. Powers, •^ial Conflict in Community Resource Development and Public Policy Education** 
in Coping With Conflict, North Central Regional Center for Rural Development, Iowa Staie University, 
ri Ames, Iowa, 1979. 
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ether hand, if the issue is national 
marketing policies for cranberries and 
the audience is cranberry growers it may 
be less important to inform all possible 
interest groups of the plan for an educa- 
tional program. (It still niay be impor- 
tant to inform all the relevant factions 
among the cranberry growers). Although 
it may not always be necessary to inform 
a broad range of interests about a policy 
education program it may be useful to 
do so and may help build the perception 
that Extension educators make a sincere 
effort to maintain objectivity and 
neutrality in policy education. The only 
danger is that some important interests 
or key individuals are not informed, 
either because of oversight, because they 
had not been inte racting with extension 
staff, or because tne extension specialist 
or agent has already '*taken sides" in the 
policy debate. In these cases the program 
and the extension educators are more 
likely to face charges of bias or political 
favoritism. 

The basic point is this: (1) the subject 
matter of public policy education is 
policy issues; (2) issues arise because of 
conflict among interest groups; (3) it is 
possible that the policy education pro- 
gram will itself become part of the con- 
troversy over the issue; (4) one way to 
help minimize the probability of this oc- 
currence is to touch base with interest 
group leaders on the various sides of the 
debate, before beginning the educational 
program. Other ways to reduce the 
probability of becoming a target for 
political flak will be discussed later. 

WHAT ISSUES TO CHOOSE? 

Public policy education is issue- or prob- 
lem oriented, as distinguished from ex- 
tension programs that provide general 
information or technical training. An 
appropriate issue must have several 
characteristics. 

Public Concern. Most important, the 
issue must be an important policy ques- 
tion, and the object of some public con- 
cern or de'^ ite. It is wrki^s to try to 
design an educational program around 
something perceived as an issue only by 
the educator or a small group of Exten- 
sion faculty. The issue must be perceived 
. as important by a significant part of ihe 



intended audience; otherwise people will 
not spend the time, energy, and money 
to become better informed on the issije. 

Issues that are defined by what extension 
educators are trained to do, or issues 
that are defined by the puzzles of an 
academic discipline are not likely to lead 
to successful public policy education 
programs. Similariy, the educator may 
correctly identify an important policy 
question which must be decided, but if it 
is not defined as an issue by the intended 
audience, a policy education program :3 
not likely to be successful. For example, 
the use of federal lands in Alaska was an 
important policy issue debated at the na- 
tional level in the late 1970*s and early 
1980's. However, it was not an impor- 
tant policy issue as perceived by most 
people in rural Wisconsin, so a public 
policy education program designed to 
reach the general public would have 
failed. But a similar program designed 
for environmental groups might have 
succeeded. 




Whose Issue? This raises the question of 
who is '*the public*' that defines ♦he 
issue. Clearly, it cannot be the extension 
educator alone or an extension commit- 
tee. But it is also not necessary to have 
widespread concern among the general 
public in order to have a successful 
policy education program. It may be 
quite appropriate for an extension 
educator to work with a small number 
of key people who do see an issue and 
are struggling to resolve it. The issue 
may later capture the attention of a large 
segment of the general public, or a large 
segment of some interest group, such as 
the crinberry growers or town govern- 
ment officials. For example in Wiscon- 
sin, agricultural land taxation was per- 
ceived as a policy issue by only a hand- 
ful of legislators and farm leaders in ear- 



Part of the educator's 
role '< to find the 
**teacfiab!e moment^ 
—the point where the 
issue begf.ts to attract 
public attention, but 
before everyone has 
taKcn ^ firm or rigid 
position. 
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ly 1974 and a small-scale policy educa- 
tion program was conducted. By 1975 
the topic was widely perceived as a 
policy issue by farmers, environ- 
mentalists, local officials and many 
others and a much larger-scale program 
was organized. The basic point is that 
the issue must be perceived by the 
public, and particularly by the part of 
the public that is the intended audience 
for the public education program. 

Issues change, and so must public policy 
education programs. In some cases, as a 
policy debate begins to form around an 
issue, the extension program might be 
designed to help people more clearly 
define the problem. As the issue 
sharpens, the debate may focus on the 
policy alternatives and consequences. 
Later, the issue may be resolved, at least 
temporarily, by some executive or 
legislative decision, and the extension 
program may change to provide infor- 
mation on what has been decided. Often 
a decision may simply shift the policy 
issue and debate from one level of 
government to another, and the policy 
education program can simply shift ac- 
cordingly. In some cases, the original 
policy decision will later be re-evaluated 
and the policy education program may 
shift once again. There is no formula for 
determining the most appropriate stage 
of the issue to conduct an educational 
program. Any or all of the issue stages 
may be appropriate, but tiie program 
must be designed accordingly.^ 

Values and Knowledge. Not all public 
policy issues are appropriate for a public 
policy education program. Obviously, 
the educator must have some knowledge 
of the policy issue, or be able to obtain 
information from others. Also, the in- 
tended audience must need the informa- 
tion or analysis. 



In general, the more an issue can be 
analyzed using university research or 
academic methodology, the more it suits 
a policy -education program However, 
this argument should not ot taken to an 
extreme. All the facts pertinera to an 
issue are never available, so if any 
educational programs are ever to be con- 
ducted it will always be with an in- 
complete factual record. 

Sometimes an issue may be intensely 
debated, but all the information, 
analysis and knowledge of the university 
mav already be known by the partici- 
pants in the debate. The facts are 
known, but differing values lead dif- 
ferent groups to opposite positions on 
the issue. In these cases the extension 
educator has little to add. Science cannot 
be used to identify the most appropriate 
set of values. Even in this case a policy 
education program might have been 
useful at some earlier stage of the 
debate, before all groups had the rele- 
vant knowledge. 

This does not mean that extension policy 
educators never deal with values. No 
policy issue is ever divorced from the 
values, beliefs and emotions of the parti- 
cipants in the debate. This is appropri- 
ate, because even an undisputed fact will 
be viewed quite differently by people 
with different values and interests. But 
often the facts get confused with the 
values, hopes, emotions and general mis- 
conceptions of the participants. Part of 
the job of the policy educator is to help 
people separate fact from values, beliefs, 
wishful-thoughts, misconceptions and 
emotions The values and emotions are 
appropriately included in the policy 
debate but a better understanding and 
analysis of the factual record can help 
everyone focus more clearly on the 
essence of the disagreement. 



' For a good discussion of issue cycles see Charles P. Gratto, "Public Polic/ Education - A Model with 
Emphasis on How," in Increasing Understanding of Public Problems and Policies- 1973. Farm Founda- 
tion, Chicago, J973. In that same publication the paper by B.L. Flinchbaugh ("Public Policy Educa- 
tion- A Model with Emphasis on What and When") and James C. Barron ("Public Policy Educa- 
tion- Whom Do We TeachO are also useful to read. 
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WHEN TO TEACH? 

Some times are better than others for 
teaching about public policy issues. It is 
useless to attempt to educate people 
about a policy issue which they do not 
think is particularly relevant, important 
or pressing. On the other hand, if the 
policy debate has progressed (or 
degenerated) to the point where everyone 
has a strong opinion, leaders have ex- 
pressed strong stands, personalities are 
closely entwined with specific positions, 
emotional outbursts are frequent and the 
debate is bitter and rancorous, an objec- 
tive educational program may be ignored 
by almost everyone. There is a point 
most people have taken a position and 
no one wants to be confused (or embar- 
rassed) by the facts. Policy education 
may not be impossible in these situa- 
tions, but the effectiveness and the prob- 
ability for success are much higher if the 
program is delivered before all the parti- 
cipants have publicly taken Jtrong 
stands, and debate is less rigid and 
emotional. 

Thus, the educator must seek the 
teachable moment— the time at which 
the issue is hot enough to capture peo- 
ple's interest, but not so hot that 
everyone's decision is made and the 
debate is becoming bitter. Taking advan- 
tage of the teachable moment means the 
educator must be able to foresee impor- 
tant issues and prepare educational 
materials before the issue becomes the 
center of public attention. In effect, the 
educator must invest his/her time and 
energy gambling that the issue will 
develop in a manner suitable for a public 
policy education program. This .Tiakes 
public policy education a high-risk 
operation. One determinant of si>ccess is 
the accuracy of the educator's predic- 
tions (or guesses) about future issues. 

Id'^ntifying a good issue for a policy 
education program is moi art than 
science. There are no secret in'^ks or 
simple worksheets for predicting which 
issues will be important some months or 
years into the future. However, many 
experienced county agents and state 
specialists are experts in forecasting the 
issues that v/ili capture the attention of 
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state and local decision-makers and the 
general public. These extension 
educators have one common trait -they 
listen well. They talk lo a large number 
of people and listen carefully to people's 
concerns. These concerns are often 
translated into policy issues, sometimes 
by alert elected officials who aie also 
listening carefully to their constituents. 
The ability to predict a future policy 
issue allows the extension educator to 
gather and analyze information and 
prepare educational materials before the 
**teachable moment" arrives. 

The teachable moment concept also im- 
plies that the traditional process of 
statewide extension program planning 
may not work well for public policy 
education. Policy issues arise from a 
rather unpredictable political process. It 
may not be wise to attempt to predict 
the policy issues six to eighteen months 
in advance and then base the program 
plans of a large number of Extension 
faculty on these predictions. The prob- 
ability, and the cost, of an inaccurate 
prediction might be quite high. On the 
other hand, it may pay to encourage 
small ad-hoc groups of specialists and 
agents to prepare educational materials 
and plan pilot programs in one or two 
counties where the agents feel certain the 
issue will be relevant. If the issue 
develops into a major state-wiae policy 
debate, it would be relatively easy to ex- 
pand the educational program statewide. 
Even if the issue fails to develop as an- 
ticipated, the investment in faculty time 
is minimized and the effort may still 
have been productive in one or two 
counties. Other planning models may be 
more appropriate, but it may be 
dangerous to rely on traditional planning 
methods for public policy education 
programs. 

WHOM TO TEACH? 

Whom to teach depends on the policy 
issue. Obviously, not all people are in- 
terested in any given issue, so the 
audience is dictated by the nature of the 
issue debated. Those most directly af- 
fected by the issue are the most likely 
target audience. However, it is impor- 
tant not to limit the audience to tradi- 
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tional extension clientele. Public policy 
education offers Extension a chance to 
expand its clientele— an opportunity 
which should not be neglected. 

Decision-Makers vs. Public. A major 
question in public policy education is 
whether to focus the educational effort 
on the key decision-makers in the county 
and state, or whether to involve the 
broader public, or segments thereof, in 
the program. Often extension programs 
are focused on key decision-makers, 
based on arguments that: (1) if the goal 
of policy education is "better-informed 
judgements" then Extension's limited 
resources are best used informing those 
who will make the judgements; (2) the 
leaders, once educated, will in turn 
educate the general public; and/or (3) 
key leaders or decision-makers have the 
ability to immediately use the knowledge 
provided \ y the program. 

The argument against focusing on key 
leaders or decision-makers is that: (1) if 
democracy is to function, a larse cross- 
section of the citizenry must be aware of 
public policy issues, a' ^rnatives and 
consequences, so that the people can in- 
form their representatives of their 
preferences; (2) if extension programs 
reach only the leaders, there is a danger 
that the democratic process is 
reversed— the leaders using the 
knowledge and information selectively to 
"explain** the issue, and their decision, to 
their uninformed constituents. In effect 
the argument to focus extension 
K'sources on decision-makers is 
equivalent to a trickle-down theory of 
education. The obvious problem is that 
the information may not trickle down, 
or that the information^that does trickle 
down is highly selective and incomplete. 
The democratic system is based on the 
assumption that the people, not just the 
leaders, are able to use information to 
make intelligent decisions on public 
policy 



Although a strong case can be made 
against focusing extension public policy 
education programs exclusively on key 
leaders, it is sometimes simply not prac- 
tical to do otherwise. In some cases 
faculty time or funds are so limited that 
only a few people can be reached with 
the program. In other cases a policy 
decision may be so imminent that there 
is simply not time to educate the broader 
public on the issue. Also, the state of the 
issue may be such that only a few 
decision-makers are demanding informa- 
tion—the broader public may simply not 
see the issue at some particular stage of 
the debate. Thus, whether to focus on 
leaders or the general public depends 
very much on the issue, the interest 
among the general public, the timing of 
a decision and the faculty time and 
funds available for the extension 
program. 

Issues vs. Clientele. Although most 
policy educators focus on specific issues, 
some focus on a specific clientele and 
deal with all the issues affecting that 
clientele. Some county agents and state 
specialists work mostly with one or two 
clientele groups such as dairy farmers, 
vegetable growers or small retail mer- 
chants. "° It would be natural for these 
faculty to focus a public policy educa- 
tion program on the groups they work 
with most closely. Some policy issues 
have their highest impact within such a 
group, such as dairy price policies or 
downtown renewal. The agent will have 
good relations with the group, which will 
make it easier to talk openly about con- 
troversial topics. Focusing on specific 
clientele may also hdp build support for 
extension as an organization. On the 
other hand, not all issues fall neatly into 
the realm of one or another of Exten- 
sion's clientele groups. Also, the exten- 
sion faculty person may begin to identify 
too closely with the clientele group, 
jeopardizing his ability to view policy 
issues in a neutral, objective manner. 



C*® For a gcKxJ discussion of some of the points in this section, see Vern House, Shaping Public Policy, 
op.cit., pp. 42-44. 
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NEUTRALnYAND OBJECTIVITY 



The only absolute rule in public policy 
education is that the program and the in- 
/^': nation must be objective and as 
neutral as possible. The extension educa- 
tor must strive to present the knowledge 
pertinent to the issue in an objective and 
unbiased manner. This means that the 
extension educator must not become an 
advocate of any specific position in the 
policy debate. 

TWO MODELS 

Teaching in the field of public policy 
education can follow one of two basic 
models. The first can be termed the Ad- 
vocacy Modely in which the educator ad- 
vocates one position ^r supports one 
group in the policy debate. The second 
model is the Alternatives-Consequences 
Modely in which the educator helps peo- 
ple analyze the policy alternatives and 
likely consequences of each, but does 
not advocate any particular decision. 

The Advocacy Model has two variations. 
The first is rather simple— the educator 
examines the issue in light of hi» profes- 
sional knowledge and his own values, 
identifies the policy alternative he 
believe' is best for society and argues 
strongly for his position using his inter- 
pretation of the scientific evidence. If 
the educator works only with one 
clientele, such as dairy farmers, he may 
try to identify the policy he thinks would 
be best for that group. 

In its second variation, the Advocacy 
Model is much more complex and is bas- 
ed on the argument that the extension 
educator should work to enhance the 
democratice process. Three basic 
arguments are used to support this ver- 
sion: (1) the democratic process does not 
work well unless all groups affected by a 
decision are represented in the decision- 
making process; (2) education is never 
neutral because only those with power 
can use new knowledge effectively, so 
education could result in a less fair pro- 



cess of decision-making; (3) extension 
educators must logically either advocate 
a particular policy choiccy or must ad- 
vocate a fair and just democratic process 
by which social choice is made. 

Therefore, the final argument is that Ex- 
tension educators should be advocates of 
a fair democratic process, which means 
helping groups without power obtain 
better representation in the decision- 
making process. 

The Alternatives-Consequences Model 

of policy education has two variations. 
In the most often used version, the edu- 
cator helps people clarify the problem or 
issue, outline'i the policy alternatives, 
presents ^he likely consequences of each 
alternative and then leaves the decision 
to the people and the democratic pro- 
cess. This version is used if: (1) the 
audience is large; (2) the audience is the 
general public; or (3) the education 
message (written or spoken) is directed 
at individuals with diverse values or in- 
terests in the issues. 

A second version, which might be term- 
ed the consequences-alternatives mod^l, 
can work if everyone in the clientele 
group has similar values and interests. In 
this case the group explains its objec- 
tives, then the educator helps them 
understand which policy alternatives 
might produce those consequences and 
which side effects, or other conse- 
quences, might also result. This version 
of the Alternatives-Consequences model 
is often used with a small, homogeneous 
group or with a single IndividuEU in an 
informal meeting. This modification of 
the model does not necessarily transform 
the educator into an advocate i/ his/her 
approach is objective and educational, 
and if the educator works with a variety 
of groups with conflicting interests and 
does not become too closely identified 
with any one group or point of view. 
This approach is useful and practical in 
many situations, but can also be more 



* * This version of the Advocacy Model is very well articulated in two short articles by James H. Laue: 
"Coping with Conflict: Understanding Strategies and Developing Skills" and in •*Value-Free Cojective 
Educators". Both papers arc contained in Crning with Conflict: Strategies for Extension Community 
Deveiopment ami Public Policy Professionuis, North Central Regional Center for Rural DevelopnDent, 
O in Iowa State University, Ames, 1979. 
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dangerous because: (1) the educator 
assumes that the group understands the 
basic problem, which may not be the 
case; (2) the educator must assume that 
the audience does, in fact, agree on the 
basic consequences desired, which also 
may not be the case; and (3) the educa- 
tor risks being identified as an advocate 
unless he works with many groups with 
opposite viewpoints. 

The Alternatives-Consequences Model, 
or some variation of the model, is the 
most appropriate teaching method for 
public policy education. The arguments 
in its favor are: (1) the educator has no 
right to assume an advocacy position; (2) 
the educator is not necessarily trained or 
competent to assume the position a 
professional advocate; (3) the advocacy 
method is ineffective and will eventually 
destroy th^^ educator*s credibility; (4) the 
Alternatives-Consequences model is 
more consistent with a democratic 
political system and the philosophical 
basis for public policy education. In the 
end, however, a program which is 
carefully designed and perfectly objec- 
tive may be perceived as politically 
biased, and although apolitical in spirit, 
m\l generally not be politically neutral. 
These arguments will be briefly explored. 

First, the educator has no right to 
assume an advocacy position. Public 
policy education involves public issues 
on which everyone is not agreed. 
Reasonable people disagree on the ap- 
propriate course for society, based on 
their values, attitudes and beliefs and 
their own interests at stake in the deci- 
sion. Although the weight of objective 
evidence may occasionally be over- 
whehningly in favor of one side of the 
policy debate, the vast majority of issues 
involve situations in which: (1) the 
necessary objective data are not all 
known; or (2) the known facts can be 
legitimately interpreted in two or more 



ways; or (3) the facts are known and 
have only one interpretation but dif- 
ferent value systems lead individuals to 
choose different policy alternatives; or 
(4) combinations of the first three cases. 

In the typical situation, for the educator 
to assume an advocacy position is tanta- 
mount to making the assertion that he 
has the only clear view of the facts, can 
make all the right interpretations and 
has the socially optt*vial or only correct 
sci of values. If the society believed this, 
extension specialists and agents would be 
proclaimed philosopher-kings. Extension 
faculty were hired to be educators, so it 
is best not to assume the other role. 

Second, the educator is not trained in 
the unscientific art of advocacy. The 
essence of science is the balanced 
weighing of evidence. Advocacy implies 
making a case for one side or another. 
Science implies a balanced consideration 
of facts on both sides of the is.<5ue. The 
extension educator is trained a a bio- 
logical, social or physical scientist, not as 
an advocate. ^2 




Third, the Advocacy Model is not likely 
to be effective in the long run. If the ex- 
tension educator advocates a particular 
position, he will alienate a part of the 
public that holds other positions. If the 
educator repeats his advocacy role on 
issue after issue, he eventually alienates 
virutally everyone. At some point his 
credibility declines to the point that he is 
no longer effective as an extension 
educator because no one is willing to 



Rather than advocate 
a particular policy, the 
Extension educator is 
better off listing alter- 
natives and explaining 
the likely conse- 
quences of each 
choice. 



c 



" For a diicussion of advocacy, scientific knowledge and the activities of scientists, see "Science, Values, 
and Human Judgement," by Kenneth R. Hammond and Leonard Adslman, Science, Vol. 22, pp. 
389-396, October, 1976. 
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listen. Even those who focus exclusively 
on a single clientele group eventually 
lose credibility if they assume an ad- 
vocacy position on each issue. Although 
their clientele may be united on some 
issues, the group may be strongly divid- 
ed on others. Eventually the advocate 
will alienate almost everyone, even in the 
most narrowly-defined clientele group. 
The Advocacy Model is also potentially 
disastrous for Extension as an organiza- 
tion. If individual specialists and agents 
each choose the Advocacy Model on 
sensitive issues, they will collectively 
alienate just about everyone and reduce 
the level of support for Extension as a 
whole. Thus, the advocacy position may 
enable the educator to effectively ad- 
vance his positions in the short-run, but 
in the long-run it is not tenable for the 
individual or for the Extension 
organization. 

Fourth, the Alternatives-Consequences 
model is consistent with the democratic 
political system and general philosophy 
of public policy education. If citizens are 
to participate effectively in the political 
process, they must understand the policy 
issues, the policy alternatives and the 
likely consequences of each. The facts 
must be presented objectively, but the 
value judgements for selecting a single 
alternative must be applied by the people 
and their elected representatives, not by 
the educator. The representatives of the 
people are elected to make the necessary 
value judgements. They stand exposed to 
constitutents who can lobby them to in- 
fluence their decisions and remove them 
from office if their value judgements do 
not coincide sufficiently with the 
public's. The educator's role is to make 
certain that the people and their 
representatives are presented with an ob- 
jective analysis of the problem, the 
policy alternatives and their likely conse- 
quences. The choice is appropriately left 
to the people and to the political pro- 
cess. Our responsibility as educators is to 
teach people how to think, not to think 
for them. 

A final set of criticisms can be leveled at 
the version of the Advocacy Model thr:t 
claims the educator should work to help 
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empower groups whose interests are not 
represented in the democratic process. 
First, the empowerment argument main- 
tains that information is more valuable 
to those with power than to those 
without power. This is not always true, 
and in fact may very seldom be true. If 
the public is not informed about a prob- 
lem or issue then those with decision- 
making power are free to do as they 
please with no threat of public reaction. 
Information is power, and information 
can help th >se outside the formal 
decision-making channel at least as 
much as those on the inside. Second, if 
the educator proposes to help empower 
those groups whose interests are not 
represented then (s)he must define what 
"adequate representation" means in a 
democracy. In an extreme case this 
might be fairly easy, e.g., everyone 
should be able to vote, hold office or 
speak freely. But in almost any practical 
situation it is never quite clear how much 
representation is enough and how much 
is too little. The educator must assume 
thr role of the philosopher-king in order 
to be this type of advocate. Finally, few 
would disagree that the democratic pro- 
cess works best when the "rules of the 
game" allow people to participate in 
making decisions that affect them. But 
these rules aie not immutable— if we 
think Ihat the interests of some groups 
are not adequately represented we can 
change the way the decision-making pro- 
cess works. For example, this is exactly 
what happened with the National En- 
viror mental Policy Act in the early 
1970's which gave environmentalists a 
very strong voice in many decisions by 
establishing requirements for environ- 
mental impact statements. Most impor- 
tant for the educator is the fact that 
possible changes in the rules for r^aking 
decisions can themselves be the subject 
of an objective educational program 
conducted in an alternatives- 
consequences framework. The educator 
can avoid becoming an advocate even 
when (s)he deals with issues thai would 
nange the relative power cf various 
groups in the decision-making process. 
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THE EDUCATOR AS CITIZEN 

None of this means that the educator 
cannot express his opinions on public 
issues or lobby his elected representatives 
in his role as a private citizen. The dif- 
ficulty, of course, is that it is not so easy 
to separate the actions of the educator 
from those of the private citizen. For 
many extension educators the line be- 
tween advocacy as an educator and ad- 
vocacy as a private citizen is not totally 
clear. The more visible the educator's ad- 
vocacy as a citizenv the more likely it is 
that (s)he will be perceived as an ad- 
vocate in his (her) educational work. 
Many extension faculty who deal with 
public affairs consciously decide to 
engage in very little, or very low-key 
political activity off the job in order to 
avoid confusing the public as to which 
role ihey are playing. Others concentrate 
on national rather than state or local 
issues. This may help but will not always 
avoid the problem because local feelings 
may run as high on national issues as on 
issues closer to home. Often, county 
agents and state specialists (including the 
author) will take a temporary leave-of- 
absence to 'vork in state or local govern- 
ment. Often this requires the individual 
to assume an advocacy position on some 
issues. But even if the individual follows 
a strictly objective program and tries to 
avoid advocacy, tany people will 
assume that the individual is an advocate 
simply by his position in government. 
All of these concerns do not mean that 
public policy educators cannot exercise 
the political rights and freedoms of a 
U.S. citizen, nor does it mean that the 
educator, the extension organization and 
the state/local government should give 
up the great benefits that come when 
people move from one position to 
another. These issues are ;aised as a 
reminder that there is an inevitable 
trade-off between political or govern- 
mental activity on one hand and one's 
perceived objectivity and nonadvocacy 
on the other. Each individual must seek 
a balance that (s)he believes is 
appropriate. 




OBJECTIVITY AND 
POLITICAL NEUTRALITY 

The relationship between objectivity and 
political neutrality should be explored 
carefully. Public policy education pro- 
grams must be objective. Obviously, 
complete objectivity is humanly impossi- 
ble, but people generally recognize and 
respect an effort to be as objective as 
possible. The most important point is 
that the educator must avoid becoming 
an advocate for one group or one posi- 
tion on the issue. In striving for objec- 
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*^ For a similar argument on the importance of striving for objectivity, see J. Carroll Bottom, **Public 
Policy Education: Purpose Methodology, and Accomplishments" in Increasing Understanding of Public 
Problems and PolicieS'J980, Farm Foundation, Oak Brook, 111. 1980. 
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tivity and avoiding advocacy the educa- 
tor will in fact be trying to maintain a 
position of strict neutrality among the 
various interests active in the political 
debate. 

However, objective information, an un- 
biased approach and lack of advocacy 
do not necessarily mean that the 
educator or his program is politically 
neutral. Political neutrality may be im- 
possible to maintain because there is an 
inevitable bias in the issues we choose to 
address, and because simply discussing 
an issue may favor one group or 
another. 

The issues we choose are influenced by 
our professional training and our own 
professional judgement about what is 
sufficiently important to warrant our at- 
tention, ^so, we all tend to work on 
problems that our values tell us are im- 
portant; we do not choose to work on 
things that we believe are bad or harm- 
ful, iu fact, many people will assume 
that the educator is an advocate of some 
alternative or another, simply because 
(s)he chooses to talk or write about tl)e 
issue. 

An objective public policy education is 
also not politically neutral because it 
alters the political balance of power on 
the issue. First, when we conduct an 
educational program on a specific issue, 
we increase the public's awareness of 
that issue— hardly a politically neutral 
act even if the program is completely ob- 
jective. Second, simply providing objec- 
tive information to the public may upset 
the strategy of one side or another in the 
political debate. For example, when 
voters lack information on tax-increase 
referenda, they are more likely to vote 
nOj other things being equal. Providing 
perfectly objective information on a tax- 
increase referendum is not politically 
neutral because it tends to favor a yes 
vote. Third, increasing a group's 



understanding of an issue increases its 
ability to effectively use whatever 
political leverage it may have. In fact, 
knowledge is power. An educational 
program will benefit groups without 
good knowledge of the issue more than 
groups that already clearly understood 
the policy alternatives and consequences. 

Clearly, even the most objective and un- 
biased public policy education program 
will not be politically neutral. Objectivity 
and a non-advocacy method will not 
produce political neutrality. One impli- 
cation is that even a perfectly objective 
public policy education program con- 
ducted in the alternatives-consequences 
manner runs some chance of generating 
political controversy with which the 
educator and other Extension faculty 
and administrators must deal. 

On this point, Neill Schaller, former 
head of the Federal Extension Service 
noted that "... we cannot expect to be 
loved when we deal with controversy. 
But we will be widely respected if wc do 
it right. So how do we make that hap- 
pen? First, we should insist that those 
who teach and p'^epare materials resist 
the temptation or the pressure to take 
sides when dealing with a controversial 
issue. . ."^^ 

Over the years, public policy educators 
have developed some teaching methods 
to reduce real or perceived bias in their 
information. Identifying the groups 
potentially affected by an issue/problem 
or its solution, and viewing the problem 
from their perspective can help ensure 
that the relevaiit alternatives and conse- 
quences are identified. Many public 
policy educators try to avoid classifying 
consequences as "advantages," "disad- 
vantages'* or "pro-con" be^^^use what is 
an advantage to one gro* may be a 
disadvantage to another. Including 
"do nothing" as a policy alternative may 
help eliminate real or perceived bias and 
is often a useful way of illustrating the 



Memo from W. Neill Schaller to Stale Extension Directors, November 27, 197£; Office of Deputy Direc- 
tor for Extension, Science and Education Admiwstration, U.S. Department of Agrculture, Washington, 
D.C. 



See Robert J. Bevins, **Defusing Public Decision," in Community Decision Making, University of 
Q Missouri>Columbia, Extension Division, no date. 
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extent of the problem. (Some educators 
may be tempted to advocate doing 
something but not advocating a specify 
action. Yet if the problem is obviously 
so bad the "do nothing" alternative will 
be quickly rejected by everyone). Asking 
leaders or others on ^1 sides of the issue 
to review teaching materials can also 
help identify information that may be 
perceived as biased. But if one group is 
asked all should be asked. In the end, 
the ability to listen to others' views and 
to emphasize with others' perspectives is 
probably the best guarantee that the 
teaching materials and methods will 
avoid major bias, and that the educator 
will be perceived as striving for 
objectivity. 



( 



SUMMARY 



Public policy education enables citizens 
to make better informed decisions on 
public issues. It is consistent with the 
mission of the Land Grant University 
and is based on a Jeffersonian view of 
the importance of education in the 
democratic political process. 

To function effectively in public policy 
education the educator must have faith 
in the democratic process and in the 
ability of well-informed people to make 
good public decisions. As an organiza- 
tion, Extension must support its staff in 
policy education projects because even 
the most objective and unbiased pro- 
gram may generate political controversy. 

A public policy education program must 
deal with the issues defined by the 
public, not those defined by extension 
educators. Not all issues are appropriate 
subjects for policy education programs; 
extension educators must have the 
necessary knowledge, the issue must be 
amenable to factual analysis, and the 
program must be ready at the teachable 
moment. The only absolute in public 
policy education is that the extension 
program should be as objective and un- 
biased as possible. Advocacy is not an 
effective or desirable teaching method; 
instead the educator should help people 
better understand the problem, the 
policy alternatives and their likely conse- 
quences. This method allows the 
educator to apply the knowledge of the 
university to public policy issues in a 
manner that strengthens public participa- 
tion in the democratic decision-making 
process. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR PUBLIC POUCY EDUCATION IN 
EXTENSION HOME ECONOMICS 



The objectives of public policy education in extension home economics are 
to: 

• build awareness of the impact of public policy on families and under- 
standing of issues affecting families; 

• promote understanding of the policy-making process and identify strate- 
gies to increase citizen involvement in this process; 

• increase individual and family members' knowledge of alternatives to 
and consequences of specific policy issues; and 

• develop leadership skills as a means to increasing the involvement of 
individuals and family members in the policy-making process. 

INTRODUCTION 

If the democratic process depends on the participation of citizens, then the 
goal of a study of public issues is to create knowledgeable citizens who can 
raise issues, assess the effect of public actions jid contribute to this pro- 
cess. 

Public policy education is a process whose goals are to help citizens in a 
democracy: 

• clarify issues; 

• gain access to knowledge that they can use in developing a range of 
alternative solutions to problems; 

• evaluate the consequences of each proposed solution; and 

( • develop the skills needed to transmit their informed opinions to public 
decision makers. 

The American public, in requesting assistance on family and 
community issues, has established public policy education as a legitimate 
program area for extension. Home economists in extension, who are 
familiar with research data and subject matter resources in public policy 
issues, play an increasingly important role as policy ^ucators. To deliver 
effective educational programs that address these isbues, extension home 
economists may need to redirect existing resources ar-a skills. 

Acting on the recommendations of its Subommittee on Home 
Economics, the Extension Committee on Organization and Policy (ECOP) 
appointed a Task Force on Public Policy Education in dome Economics to 
provide guidance in program development. 

This report, compiled by the task force, explains the historical 
background, reasons, and objectives for developing a public policy 
education program in extension home economics; outlines program 
cc'inponents and implementation strategies; and suggests a framework for 
activities in public policy education within extension home economics and 
family-living programs. 

HISTORY AND RATIONALE FOR PUBLIC POUC Y 
EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The mission of the Cooperative Extension Service -to disseminate 
research-based information that people can use to improve their daily 
lives - has always included a public policy education component. 

r Public policy education has been supported and even mandated by 
Congress, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), tlie ECOP, the 
Farm Foundation, and the National Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges (NASULCfC). 

Extension s involvement in public policy education began in the early 
19208 with the development of programs in land use for farmers. In 1933, 
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Public policy education 
is based on the assump- 
tion that a well-informed 
citizenry is crufiial to the 
democratic process and 
that the democratic pro- 
cess is a reasonable 
means of making decis- 
ions. 

Richard Barrows (1983) 



Extension will provide 
educational programs 
which promote positive 
interrelationships be- 
tween families and their 
communities. 

ECOP Task Force on Families 

(1981) 



The land-grant univer- 
sities and the Coop- 
erative Extension Service 
should significantly ex- 
pand their research, 
teaching, and extension 
programs that relate to 
public affairs problems 
• . . even though it may 
mean dealing with 
controversial issues. 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Committee on policy (1969) 



Home economics ex- 
tension works to: . . . 
improve the ability to 
effect and adapt to ... 
clmnge by exploring 
solutions which deal 
with problems and con- 
cerns of individuals and 
families. 

Home Economics Subcommittee 

OFECOP(l974) 



Viable, growing organi- 
zations must serve 
emerging needs and 
issues and incur some 
risk because the alter- 
native of being ^^safe^Hs, 
in reality, also 'Hsky.'' 

Ronald C. Powers ( 1979) 



the nonprofit Farm Foundation encouraged extension to help farm 
families understand the social, economic, and political consequences of 
various agricultural policies, and in the years following World War II, a 
policy committee appointed by NASULGC called attention to the urgent 
need for education on public policy issues in the transition from war to 
peacetime. 

Since 1948, when Congress encouraged land-grant universities to 
conduct educational programs in the area of public affairs, congressional 
leadership has listed public affairs education as one of nine high-priority 
program areas for extension. Today, extension's programs in public policy 
education address such diverse issues as food, the environment, energy, 
nutrition, state and local government finance, and international trade. 

The USDA has also supported public policy education as a 
responsibility of extension. In 1968, the USDA challenged extension to 
"at least double its efforts in public affairs education."! In 1971, extension 
home economics was directed to focus on a number of areas, including 
"understanding of family-related public policy and laws related to 
consumption and citizenship."^ In 1983, a USDA publication gave 
extension home economics responsibility for helping "individuals and 
families identify their needs, conserve their resources, achieve a desired 
level of living, and be informed participants in the evaluation and 
formulation of public policy."^ 

The ECOP has recommended that the Cooperative Extension Service 
expand its public affairs programming so as to help families acquire the 
knowledge and skills they need to take part in the decision-making 
process at all levels of government. 

Public decisions can either increase or limit the alternatives available 
to people by mandating individual and group actions. The choice of one 
public oolicy initiative over another can magnify or diminish the impact 
on families. Issues currently under debate at all levels of government 
include proposed programs and policies in the following areas: 

• energy costs; 

• the consumer's right to product safety and information; 

• health care needs and costs; 

• child care; 

• Social Security entitlement and benefits; 

• parent/child relationships; 

• environmental quality; 

• teen pregnancy; 

• availability and cost of an adequate food supply; 

• cross-cultural and intergenerational relationships; 

• the impact of media on children; 

• the organization of work activities; and 

• violence in the family and society. 

Many special-interest groups are well represented in the public 
decision-making process. Their influence, however, reflects the values of 
a special constituency and is oflen based on a single, narrowly focused 
perspective. 

Public policy education can broaden participation by involving diverse 
segments of the population. Extension home economists, who have 
knowledge about and access to the family-oriented research base of the 



1. A People and a Spirit. Report ofthe Joint USDA-NASULGC Study Committee on 
Cooperative Extension. FortCollins: Colorado State University^ November 1968. 

2. Richard Barrows. Public Policy Education --Key Concepts and Methods. Ames: North 
Central Regional Extension, Iowa State University, 1983. 

3. Sidney C.Cleveland. On the Extension Line. Vol. 13, no. 4. Ithaca, N.Y.: New York 
S^te Cooperative Extension, Cornell University, 1981. 
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home economics disciplines, can play a vital part in helping people make 

useful, informed contributions to this process. Because extension home 
/ economists draw information from the biological, physical, and social 

V sciences with an emphasis on the interaction of people in families and 

communities, they are uniquely qualified to develop a range of alternative 

solutions to family problems. 

Role of Extension Home economists in 
PUBLIC POLICY Education 

The mission of home economics is to improve the economic and social well- 
being of individuals and families through education. Extension home 
economists can enhance this goal by increasing peoples' awareness of and 
ability to analyze issues and contribute to the policy-making process. 

Extension home economists deal with public issues in existinsr home 
economics educational programs. For example, they identify day-care 
needs within child development programs, food policy issues within food 
and nutrition programs, and land-use policy within the context of a 
community's assessment of housing alternatives for the elderly. The 
program development framework of public policy education serves as a 
guide for educators addressing these important issues. 

Through contact with families in extension programs, extension home 
economists gain a strong understanding of the dynamic interface between 
families and communities. Their professional background helps them 
view issues from the perspective of the people who are affected. 

Participants in public policy education programs often feel they need 
training in information gathering and analysis, problem solvmg, and 
communication skills. Extension home economists, who are experienced 
in working with volunteer leaders through homemaker groups and 4-H 

f youth programs, can use their experiences to assist program participants 
to develop competence in these areas. 

Whether they are assisting people in identifying family and community 
dimensions of problems or serving as a source of information, extension 
home economists have access to research-based data that can help people 
reach objective decisions. As public policy educators, they can provide this 
help in an accurate and unbiased fashion, thus facilitating informed 
decision making on the part of individuals and families. 

Components of Public policy Education 
Programs in home economics 

Extension's current public policy education programs have four separate 
and distinct components: 

• building awareness of the impact of public policies on families and 
understanding of issues affecting families; 

• promoting understanding of the policy-making process and identifying 
strategies to increase involvement in this process; 

• increasing people's knowledge of alternatives to and consequences of 
specific policies; and 

• developing leadership skills as a means to increasing involvement in the 
policy-making process. 

Building Awareness of the Impact of 
Public Policies 

C Perhaps the most important goal of extension's public policy education 
program is to increase awareness of the impact of public policy decisions 
on families. Laws, regulations, and court rulings can affect the primary 
functions of families, such as: 



Maximum effectivenesc 
of the public affairs 
educator will more like- 
ly be achieved through 
some optimum combin- 
ation of several channels 
of communication than 
by reliance upon a single 
channel. 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Committee on Policy (1969) 



The aim of Extension 
Home Economics is to 
help people use knowl- 
edge to better their every- 
day lives. 

LuciNDA Noble (1983) 



It is the change in con- 
ditions about food and 
nutrition, housing, safe- 
ty of household equip- 
ment and fabrics, local 
government and land use 
that have made what 
used to be straight- 
forward objective exten- 
sion education on these 
topics a part of the policy 
process. 

R.J.HlLDRETH(1979) 
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This country needs more 
public affairs partici- 
pants who are informed, 
understanding, and 
responsible. To produce 
such men and women is 
the major goal of public 
affairs education. Our 
future as a democracy 
rests upon both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of 
citizen participation. 

Cooperative Extension Service 
commiitee on policy (1969) 



The demands of our 
extension audience for 
policy education have 
changed. The audience 
wants more sophisticated 
information on a much 
wider range of issues. 

Edwin KiRBY(i975) 



Families in the 1980s 
cope wil ^ he cumulative 
effects of several decades 
of change. 

Mary Nell Greenwood < i98i ) 



The home economists are 
sensitive to many issues 
. . . issues that deserve 
solid, professional, edu- 
cational intervention. 

Verne House (1981) 



• membership function -policies dealing with adoption, foster care, 
family separation, death, divorce, birth, or marriage; 

• nurturing function—iss*ies affecting day care, education, and health; 

• economic function -poli ies affecting family income or how income may 
be apent; 

• coordinating end mec^iating function -decisions recognizing the 
diversity of family lifestyles and allowing for individual ana fa^ .ly input; 

Policy education programs should help audiences understand that 
public decisions affect dilTerent families in different way^, depending on 
cheir composition, demographics, ethnic background, and members' 
educational backgrounds. 

Promoting Understanding of the 
Policy-Making Process 

If programs in public policy education are to increase understanding of the 
policy-making process and identify methods for interacting in that 
process, they should not be limited to a review of the history and 
organization of government. Effective programming must also include 
opportunities for participants to develop knowledge about the following 
issues: 

• The legal authority of the policy-making unit, including such topics as: 

— mandates and constraints on the decision-making process; 

-laws governing citizens' rights to participate in and influence 
government; 

-background on laws and regulations; 

— background on how interpretations of laws change; and 
— alternative processes for changing laws; 

• The fiscal implications of policy, including: 

— short- and long-term costs of implementing alternative policies; 
— sources of government funding; 

—factors that influence the availability of funding; 
—budget ^" ms and processes; and 
— political priorities for spending; 

• The formal and informal forces ia society that influence change: 

—society's standards for government's role in the social, economic, and 
educational life of the community; 

— level of services expected from social service agencies and 
government; 

— the role of individual values and attitudes in shaping public 
de^ isions; 

— the role of the courts; 

— the role of political parties ir government; 
—the influence of special-interest groups; and 

-an understanding of power and how it is exercised. 

Increasing People^s Knowledge about 
Policy Issues 

To increase people's knowledge abv.ut policy issues, they must be given an 
opportunity to participate in a variety of planned experiences and to 
practice what they have learned. Extension policy educators have 
successfully used the alternatives/consequences problem-solving model to 
facilitate this process. The following steps are included in this model: 

• select and clearly deflne an issue or problem; 

• develop a wide range of alternative solutions to the problem; 
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• explore the consequences of these alternatives, including comparing the 
costs and benefits of each proposal fcr all segments of the population; and 

• help individuals obtain the infomiation and acquire the skills needed to 
participate effectively in the policy-making process. 

Developing Leadership Skills 

Leadership development has traditionally been a part of all extension 
programming. Within public policy education in home economics, 
leadership training emphasizes three major interrelated areas: 

• enhancing personal leadership skills; 

• clarifying organizational concepts; and 

• developing the skills necessary to participate effectively in shaping 
policy in one's community. 

The leadership development component of public policy education 
within home economics is unique in that potential rather than established 
leaders are frequently the program audience. Therefore, extension home 
economists will often wor*v with family members to enhance self- 
confidence in preparation for taking leadership roles. 

The arena the audience chooses for implementing these skills 
determmes whether or not this training can be seen as public policy 
education. Thus all leadership development training is not public policy 
education, and leadership development is only one part of public policy 
education. 

MAJOR CONSroERATIONS m PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 

Programs in public policy education, which seek to achieve broad, complex 
goals, should provide a series of interrelated learning experiences that 
integrate knowledge and understanding from a progression of program 
components. 

Although each component can be a focus for the development of 
educational experiences, it is the continuum of learning that prepares 
people to become effective participants in public decision making. The 
continuum leads from awareness to understanding to increased 
knowledge *x) identifying alternatives and consequences of choices to 
acquiring leadership skills. 

Public policy education is an area in which extension can expand its 
clientele. It is therefore important to involve people outside the 
traditional audience for extension home economics programming. The 
particular audience for a given public policy education program depends 
on the issue being addressed, while recognizing that diversitj in clientele 
promotes dialogue and increases potential for discovering a new approach. 

In developing audiences for programs in public policy education, the 
following people should be encouraged to participate: 

• jople affected by the problem; 

• people with an interest in community affairs; 

• people who can influence how the problem is resolved; and 

• the general public. 

In exploring a public issue, a range of individual and group perceptions 
should be included, Increasing awareness and understanding may be the 
most complex part of extension's role in public policy education for 
families. 

It is the responsibility of the extension educator to ensure that all sides 
of an issue are dis«:assed and that all factions have an opportunity to 
contribute to it^ resolution. Structuring discussion so that all viewpoints 
are presented in as objective and neutral a manner as possible is a major 
responsibility of the program developer. 



Cooperative Extension: 
It is a process of leader- 
ship development for the 
community, state, and 
national organizations. 
It is a process of life en- 
richment and individual 
fulfillment. It is a proc- 
ess for people to define 
and learn skills to meet 
their most urgent needs 
now and in the future. 

ECOP(1979) 



Goals are expressions of 
what people want . . .of 
''what ought to be. " The 
educator is responsible 
for helping people exam- 
ine goals but . . . not . . . 
to tell them ''what ought 
to be." 

Cooperative Extension Service 
Committee on Policy (1969) 

Each time one of us^ slips 
from objective method- 
ology into advocate roles, 
the capacity to articulate 
and communicate is se- 
verely constrained. 

William W. Wood, Jr. (1980) 
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In accountability y we 
need to relate the learn- 
ing changes we bring 
about to the ultimate 
tangible product or 
practice that affects 
communities. 

Sara M.Steele (1978) 



The function of public 
policy education is to 
teach people so they can 
analyze public issues on 
the basis of objective 
facts ana principles. 

BONNIE MCGEE(1980) 



Evaluating the impact of extension's efTorts in public policy education 
is a vital element in the design of the program. Evaluation can provide 
extension educators and key leaders with important information about 
program eflectiveness that can be used to build and improve ograms and 
to ensure support for future efforts. 



For our democratic form of government to function effectively, citizens 
must participate. Democracy works best when the full spectrum of the 
citizenry, with its diverse interests and needs, gives direction to policy 
makers. When that influence comes from citizens whose ideas are based 
on knowledge and an understanding of issues, the system is further 
strengthened. 

If democracy is to serve as well in the future as it has in the past, 
families need to be involved. Many policy decisions have implications for 
families, yet oflen there is no advocate to represent their interests. 
Therefore, the major goal of public policy education in home economics is 
to help people effectively represent their families* interests in the 
formation of public policy. 

To make an active, vital contribution to shaping the policies that 
govern them, families need to understand the public decision-making 
process. Tliey need information on issues and the skills to interact 
effectively with policy makers. Furthermore, as they become more 
involved, individuals and families must develop an awareness of the far- 
reaching effects of public decisions. 

In accepting the challenge of public policy education, extension home 
economists have an opportunity to increase the scope of their profession. 
Thoughtful consideration of community needs and consultation with 
extension staff and leadership are essential. 

As professionals who are concerned about the future well-being of 
families, extension home economists must take the lead in strengthening 
family participation in the democratic decision-making process through 
public policy education. 
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Objectives 



What are Objectives? 




We have tried to be all things to all 
people. We don't have the resources to 
do this. 

Minnesota Extension Agent 



Obfectiwe(sP state the intended changes in mdiwiduals, client 
groups, or communities as a result of Extension programs. They 
are not lists of activities, methods, events, media, number of 
participants or enrollments, or Extension nvhouse preparation. 
All these are ways to achieve objectives. Clear and specific 
objectives- 
Are derived directly from the problems and gaps docu- 
mented in the situation description; 

Communicate, and thus build cooperation and teamwork; 

Guide selection of methods and experiences (o resolve 
problems; 

Indicate what can be measured to determine program 
results or outcomes; 

Are consistent with estimated results/impacts identified in 
the major program plan.^ 

Determine Scope of Objectives 

Before objectives are set, review again the "what is" against 
the "what should be" described in the situation. The "gap" 
between what needs to be learned and practiced to change the 
situation, and the present level of knowledge and practices 
among the targeted clientele becomes the basis for determining 
major program objectives. 

Quite likely, the written situation statement gives a "big 
picture" of the problem. Moving from this broad, general state- 
ment to specifics about what changes the major program is expected 
to achieve in the four years of the program cycle is the next step 
in developing the major program. At this point. Extension profes- 
sionals make key decisions about what can and ought to be 
done to address the problem. Objectives— statements which con- 
vey these intentions— translate the many possibilities implicit m 
the situation into specifics which will guide action plans to 
"make things happen." They also become a guide for planning 
which program results to measure. 



'Thi» word obieclives is otien used inierch.ingtMbly wilh ihc word "gooU**. 
m.iny persons consider go.ils lo be .-nore gener.i! «^nd objet lives to bO more 
'\KK itit; regardless, we .ire referring lo b.isit.illy the s.inu- concept, which is 
»he intended destin.ition. results, clientele ch.inge* or outcomes ot our m.i|or 
program effcnts Clarify how you are using diJferent terms, and reter to 
CooperMive Extension System Reporting Cwdehne^, which uses the term 
"obiectives * to mean specific and measurable changes expected to result from 
Extension programs. 

'Page two of the major program plan form asks for this information See Section 
IV of Ihis handbook, page . and Cooperative f xfons/on Svsivm Rvtwrlinii 
Cu/f/e//nes. Oaohor I 1987-Seplenibvr W, /y9/ 
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Keep ObjeGtives Realistic 



What can be accomplished in one four-year program cycle to 
solve the problem being addressed by the major program? 
Focusing on selected aspects of the problem, or identifying par- 
ticular clientele groups for intensive effort, can greatly increase 
the potential for the maior program to have visible results. 

At this point, it may help to make a list of possible program 
objectives to: 

Determine which are most central to solving the clientele 
problem. 

Determine which ones need attention first, and 
Eliminate low priority objectives.* 

If some objectives identified in the first and second categories 
cannot all be accomplished in four years, consider dividing the 
program Into phases to be worked out sequentially over several 
four-year program cycles. 

Include Measurable Content in Objectives 

Major program objectives are statements of specific intended 
outcomes which can be measured.^ They also specify the target 
clientele. Use unmodified generic terms only when an entire 
group IS the target (e.g., farmers, the public, youth, families). 

Use as few objectives as needed to specifically and concisely 
state what the major program expects to accomplish by the end 
of the four-year program cycle. 

Outcomes are usually stated in terms of knowledge to be 
learned, practices to be adopted, or end results to be achieved 
after the many sequential learning experiences Extension pro- 
vides during the "life" of the major program. 



Extension should focus on nnission, 
goals, priorities that are realistically 
achievable given our current and pro- 
jected resources. 
Pennsylvania Extensior^ Agent 



'Forest, Laverne B. .ind Sheila Mufcahy, fir^t Things First A Handbook oi 

rnonlV'Svltinfi in E\lv>tsfon Univefsily of Wisconsin-Extension. Madison, 

VVisionsin, 1976 

This pr.KUtal Handbook is part ot a total audio-vKual instructional 
patkagc on i\ c topics ot priority setting It focuses specifically on Exten- 
sion priority setting ,ind includes examples from all program areas It 
includes very gonorahzable concepts and nuxlels on decision making 
,ind involvement, .ind examples ot criieri.i to help set priorities^ 

»Mager, Robert F., Preparing /nstructiona/ Ob/ecf»ve5, 2nd Edition, Belmont. 

CA* Pitman Learning. Inc.. 1984. 

Though spet itically about setting classroom objectives, this short book 
can be helpful in setting and writing goals and impact indicators. It gives 
ideas on objectives as Mager defines them, why we should care about 
them, .ind qualities ot useful objectives The keys are be clear, precise, 
and behavioral 

Cronlund, Norman E., Stating Ob/ect/veN tor Ch^sroom /nstrutrion, 2nd 

6dition New York. Macnu'lan Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1978 

A practical guide to stating objectives, this short book focuses on helping 
you identify and w'lte about intended client pertorniance or behavior 
alter you have provided aciivines, meetings, newsletters, and other 
experiences 
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Because objectives need to be realistic, they do not necessarily 
represent the ultimate results possible or desired with reference 
to the problem being addressed by the major program. 

Major prograrri results estimates contained in the objectives, 
guide measurements of actual program accomplishments. This is 
a legitimate expectation for an organization using public funds. 

Well-written objectives leave no room for doubting what will 
constitute evidence of their achievement. Note that: 

Visible, quantifiable clientele accomplishments may not 
necessarily be attained every year of the program cycle, btit 
may accrue over time as objectives are met. 

Objectives may be quantitative and/or qualitative. It is 
desirable to quantify qualitative objectives whenever 
possible. 



8 
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Purpose of developing objectives: 



1 . To be able to write measurable 
objectives; and 

2. To be prepared for translating 
needs to objectives. 
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Objectives reflect: 

1 . Mission statements that 

help target publics; 
help identify needs. 

2. Current priorities: 

-- for resource allocation; and 
-- to reflect changing needs. 
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Objectives relate to situation statements 

- Situation statement is broad 
-- Objectives become more specific 
and operational 
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Objectives reflect the "learning gap' 

- Reflect what should be; and 

- Are based in realism of "what is," 
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Objectives use situational analysis: 

- Are based on clear definition 

of the problem. 

- Insight enhances accuracy 

of objective. 
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Educational Objectives are: 

- Learner focused; and 

- Collaborative in identifying 

desired results. 
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Management objectives (an example 
of another kind of objective) are: 



Resource focused 
Expectations of performance 
and outcomes- 
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AURAL 
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INTERACTIVE 
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VISUAL 
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HAPTIC 
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KINESTHETIC 
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OLFACTORY 
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COGNITIVE 
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SOCIAL 
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EMOTEONAL 
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PERCEPTUAL 
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